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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1544. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FIRST PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL.—No. II. 


Tuus a great step in the progress of the Chureh of England was 
taken. She now commenced an organised system for the mainte- 
nance of religion among her own emigrant children, and for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel among the surrounding heathen. ‘The preamble 
recites the twofold object for which the Charter of incorporation was 
granted—viz., first, to provide a maintenance for an orthodox clergy 
in the plantations, colonies, and factories of Great Britain beyond the 
seas, for the instruction of the King’s loving subjects in the Christian 
religion ; and, secondly, to make such other provision as was necessary 
for the propagation of the gospel in those parts. 

There can be no doubt, that the main object was the spiritual care 
and superintendence of our own emigrant settlers. ‘They obviously, as 
being countrymen, and of the household of faith, had the strongest 
claim, but the comprehensive charity of such men as Archbishop 
Tenison, Bishop Compton, and Dr. Bray, looked out of this narrow 
circle to the world beyond it, and gladly seized the opportunity of 
sending the gospel to the heathen, through the medium of our own 
people who had gone to dwell among them. This interpretation of 
the words of the charter is coniirmed by the expressed cotemporary 
opinions of the most distinguished members of the Society. The Dean 
of Lincoln, (Dr. Willis, ) who was selected to preach the first anniversary 
sermon, February 20, 1702, thus briefly explained the objects of the 
society :—“ The design is, in the first place, to settle the state of 
religion, as well as may be, among our own people there, which, by all 
accounts we have, very much wants their pious care; and then to 
proceed, in the best methods they can, toward the conversion of the 
natives.” And among the demands on the society's funds, he men- 
tions the expense of “ the breeding up of persons to understand the 
great variety of language of those countries, in order to be able to 
converse with the natives, and preach the gospel to them.” Further on 
he adds: “ Especially this may be a great charity to the souls of 
many of those poor natives, who nay by this be converted from that 
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state of barbarism and idolatry in which they now live, and be brought 
into the sheep-fold of our blessed Saviour.”* 

Bishop Burnet, who preached the following year, 1703, lays it 
down as the natural order of proceeding, that “ our designs upon 
aliens and infidels must begin in the instructing and reforming our 
own people. 

But the early acts of the society are a still better proof of the 
interpretation which it put upon the charter. The following are 
extracts from the very first report, drawn up in the year 1704 :— 


1. That they might answer the main end of their Incorporation, they have ac- 
tually commission'’d two Missionaries at a very great expense, and are soliciting 
maintenance from the crown for four more, who are at least wanting, for the 
conversion of the Praying Indians of Canada, whose souls we must be account- 
able for, if we neglect longer to instruct them in the faith of our blessed Re- 
deemer, when God has so wonderfully open’d their eyes, their hearts, and their 
very tongues, so as to call to us, as those of Macedonia did to the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, ‘‘ Come over and help us.’ 

2. Nor has the Society turned their thoughts only on the Indians in the 
northern parts of the English dominions, but have sent also one Missionary 
for the service of the Yeomansee Indians to the south of Carolina, who having 
been lately engaged in a war with the Spaniards, and every day in danger of 


_an invasion from them, were not in a condition to receive instruction, nor was 


it thought fit by the Governours to trust him yet amongst them, but as soon 
as ‘tis practicable to treat with them, there are assurances he shall leave the 
neighbourhood, where he is instructing many souls as much neglected as the 
former, the Negroes of Gooscreek. 

They have made suitable provision also for some of the islands, those 
too much neglected parts of Her Majesty's territories, by a supply of two 
Ministers, without any charge to the people, and have otherwise supported 
eight more in the islands, and on the continent in such manner as has been 
requested. 

No soover was the charter obtained, than the society entered upon 
its duties. The first meeting was held on Friday, June 27, 1701, in 
the library of Archbishop Tenison, the president, and in the list of 
those who attended we find the Bishop of London, (Compton,) the 
Bishop of Bangor, (Evans,) Chichester, (Williams,) and Gloucester, 
(Fowler;) Dr. White Kennet, (afterwards Bishop of Peterborough.) 
Dr. Stanhope, Dr. Bray, Sir John Chardin, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Sir George Wheeler,+ and Sergeant Hook. 

Mr. Melmoth, author of a well-known tract, called * The Great 
Importance of a Religious Life,” and Mr. Hodges, were appointed 
treasurers, and Mr, John Chamberlayne, secretary. A common seal 
was ordered, and a committee named to draw up the necessary stand- 
ing orders and bye-laws. The next meeting was held on the 8th of 
July. at the Cock-Pit, to receive the report on the standing orders, 
the first of which related to the prayer to be used by the Society before 
entering upon business ; and the second, to the anniversary sermon. 
Other preliminary business was transacted at ensuing meetings. The 

* Dean Willis’s Sermon before S. P. G., p. 17, 18. 
ft The founder of a chapel in Spitalfields, which still bears his name. 
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members entered their names on a subscription roll, specially pre- 
pared, copies of which, with a formal “ authority or deputation,’’* 
were given to several persons of “ figure and interest” in their re- 
spective countries, to collect subscriptions in aid of the society's 
objects; and particular application was directed to be made to the 
‘‘ eminent bankers of the city of London, and specially to such of 
them as traded in the plantations.” 

Many excellent and distinguished men were almost every month 
elected into the corporation, which, on the 21st November, had the 
high honour of adding the names of Francis Nicholson, governor of 
Virginia, and Robert Nelson, author of the “ Fasts and Festivals,” to 
its list. 

The first matter of importance bearing immediately upon its mis- 
sionary character, which the Society took in hand, was an enquiry 
into the state of religion in the North American settlements ; and 
painful as were the allegations of the absence of all public worship, 
nay, even the abandonment of the people to “ infidelity and atheism,” 
recited in the preamble of the charter, they were fully supported 
by official reports from the colonies. At a meeting of the society, 
on the 19th September, 1701, a memorial was read from Colonel 
Morris,t in which he speaks of the several townships of East 
Jersey as distracted by almost every variety of dissent, but with 
little appearance of real religion among them. The Dutch settlers 
of Bergen, indeed, he describes as about equally divided between 
Lutheran and Calvinist, and ‘“‘a sober people, with one pretty 
little church ;” but Piscataway was called the “ Anabaptist Town,” 
from “about twenty that agree in that persuasion, the rest of the 
people being of all or of no religion.” 

Freehold consisted partly of Scotch Presbyterians, ‘ a sober people ;” 
partly of settlers from New England and New York, who were, “ ge- 
nerally speaking, of no religion.” 

Middleton, he says, was settled from New York and New England ; 
“it is a large township; there is no such thing as church or religion 
amongst them; they are, perhaps, the most ignorant and wicked 
people in the world; their meeting on Sundays is at the public-house, 
where they get their fill of rum, and go to fighting and running of 
races, which are practices much in use that day all the province over,” 

At Shrewsbury there were about thirty Quakers, who had a meet- 
ing-house ; “ the restof the people are generally of no religion. The 
youth of the whole province are very debauched, and very ignorant, 
and the Sabbath day seems there to be set apart for rioting and 
drunkenness."’ An attempt to settle “a maintenance for ministers,”’ 
was defeated by one Richard Harshorne, a Quaker, and Andrew 
Browne, an anabaptist. 

The colonel describes the settlers of West Jersey in the same ge- 
neral terms—consisting, besides the Quakers, who were “ the men of 
the best rank and estates,” as “ a hotch-potch of all religions,” and 
the youth as being “ very debauched and very ignorant.” 


* Appendix to Journal of S, P. G. + Ibid. 
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He gives nearly the same account of Pensylvania, and then pro- 
ceeds to suggest measures to remedy this grievous state of irreligion 
and division. Among others, “ that none but a firm churchman be 
sent as a governor to any of the plantations, and that no clergyman 
be admitted to any considerable benetice in England, before he has 
preached * three years gratis in America.’ ’ 

At the same meeting of the Society, an account of the state of 
religion in the English plantations of North America, by Colonel 
Dudley, governor of New England, was presented and read. 

This document, relating to the early condition of states which have, 
during the last century and a half, so wonderfully increased, both in 
numbers and wealth, will be read with interest. 


An Account of the State of Religion in the English Plantations in North 
America, by Colonel Dudley, Governor of New England. 


The plantations on the shore of America, as they lye from south to 
north, may be thus accounted :— 


South Carolina contains seven thousand souls, will admit and sup- 
port three ministers. 

North Carolina, tive thousand souls. 
both stand in need of schools. 

Virginia, forty thousand souls, was, by the Lord Culpepper, divided 
into about forty parishes, with an established maintenance by act of 
assembly, but are not fully supply’d, aud the maintenance hurt by 
disuse ; but will be always encouraged by Colonel Nicholson, the 
present governor. 

Maryland, twenty-five thousand souls, in twenty-six parishes. | 
suppose well supply’d by the care of Dr. Bray. 

Pensilvania, and the lower counties annext, fifteen thousand 
souls, will well support four ministers ; one at Philadelphia, and one 
in each county, with dependent schools upon each. 

West Jersey, two thousand souls, most Quakers, may yet have one 
minister, at present supported from England. 

East Jersey, six thousand souls, in about seven towns and parishes. 
nay at present support two ministers, the rest being dissenters. 

New York, twe nty-five thousand souls, in twenty-five towns ; about 
ten of them Dutch, the rest E nglish, may have about five ministers ; 
the rest Dutch Presbyterians and English Dissenters. 

Connecticut, thirty thousand souls, about thirty-three towns, all 
dissenters, supply’d with ministers and schools of their own per- 
suasion. 

Naraganset, or Aing's Province, three thousand souls, without any 
ministry, or publick form of religion, may have two ministers, and 
might well support them, 

Road Island and Providence Plantations, tive thousand souls in 
seven towns, at present under a Quaker government, but might have 
two ministers and schoolmasters, at first subsisted from home, at least 
one of them. 


Alike, three ministers, and 


Massachusets, or New England, seventy thousand souls in seventy 
towns, all dissenters, that have ministers and schools of their own 
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persuasions, except one congregation of the Church of England at 
Boston, where there are two ministers. 

New Hampshire, three thousand souls in six towns, all dissenters 
that have ministers and schools of their own persuasion. 

Province of Mayne, two thousand souls in six towns, (the rest of 
that great province being in ten years past wasted and driven off by 
the Indians,) are all dissente Ts, ‘and have ministers and schools of 
their own, 

In the three last colonies and Connecticut, by an early law pro- 
viding for ministers and schoolmasters, | am of opinion there are no 
children to be found of ten years old who do not read well, nor men 
of twenty that do not write tolerably. 

The ministers to be sent from England to any of the above-said 
colonies must be men of good learning, sound morals, and should not 
be very young; and where there is not the view of a zood support 
from their hearers, must be supply’d from home, that they be not in 
contempt, but may be well provided for in those parts where the 
governments are immediately dependent upon the crown or government 
of England.” 

On the same occasion, was read a letter from George Keith, of 
whom, as being the first missionary maintained by the society, it is 

right to say a ‘few words. Keith was a native of Aberdeen, and ¢ 
fellow-student in that university with Bishop Burnet. After skies 
his degree of M.A., he quitted the Church of Scotland, joined the 
Quaker body, and went to Pensylvania, where it appears that he 
created some disturbance among the members of that sect, by pushing 
their peculiar doctrines to an extreme. Thus he maintained, that no 
consistent Quaker could act either as lawgiver or magistrate. If this 
were admitted, the inference would necessarily follow, that their laws 
must be made and administered either by Churchmen, or by some of 
the numerous Protestant sects. Keith was brought to trial for the 
publication of these opinions, and convicted, though the fine which 
was imposed was afterwards remitted. Soon after this, he joined the 
communion of the Church of England.* 

The following is the letter referred to :— 

“From Mr. George Keith to the Secretary, about the state of Quakerism in 

North America, 

Worthy Sir,—According to your desire, I send you this short memo- 
rial of the state of religion in such parts of Northern America where 
| have travelled, and which I can give of my own knowledge, espe- 
cially in relation to Quakerism, and some other things, by letters from 
my friends there, 

In Pensilvania, when I came to live there, which was in the year 
1689, by the number of men and women that used to come to the 
ye arly ineetings from the several parts of that province, and from - 
West and East Jerseys, we did commonly reckon there might be a 


least fifteen hundred Quakers, two hundred of which might sav 
belong to the West and East Jerseys. 


* Bancroft’s Hist., vol. tii. p. 36. 
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After the breach that began in the year 1691, betwixt a party of 
Quakers, that joined with me in opposing some of their errors, (espe- 
cially their notion of the sufficiency of the light within every man to 
salvation, without anything else,) and another party that joined with 
Thomas ‘Lloyd, then deputy-governor of Pensilvania, and a great 
preacher among the Quakers, all the meetings in these provinces above- 
mentioned were broken, and they set up separate meetings, one from 
another, on the account of different principles of religion, (especially 
in relation to the notion aforesaid, of the sufficiency of the light 
within, without anything else, which I and my friends judged a plain 
opposition to Christianity, and an establishing of Deism in its place, ) 
so that when I came from Pensilvania to England, which was in the 
year 1694, I left behind me fourteen or fifteen meetings in Pensil- 
vania, West and East Jerseys, that met apart from the other Quakers 


(on the account of their opposition to their errors), to the number of 


about five hundred persons. 
Since there hath been a Church of England congregation set up at 


Philadelphia, the chief town in Pensilvania, a considerable number of 


those that did come off with me on the account of the Quakers’ errors 
are joined with the Church of England, both men and women of good 
account, and others of them keep up their separate meetings, particu- 
larly one at Philadelphia, and some of them have joined themselves 
with the Anabaptists in those parts, as I have had particular informa- 
tion by letters from my friends there, year after year. 

It would be of great service, as I judge, if one or two more Chureh 
of England ministers were sent to Pensilvania; it is not to be doubted 
but they would not only get hearers, but such as would join with 
them to make up congregations, one whereof might be at Newcastle, 
which is forty miles below Philadelphia, by the River Delawarr, 
and the other at the Falls, by the same river, about thirty miles 
above it. 

In West Jersey, that lies on the east side of Delawarr river, I have 
several friends that joined with me in the separation from the Quakers, 
especially about Croswicks, which is about fifteen or sixteen miles 
from Burlington, (the chief town in West Jersey, lying by Delawarr 
river, —if a Church of England minister were sent thither, it is not to 
be doubted but he would be received and joined with, both by some 
of my friends, and some other sober persons. ‘The most proper place 
to set upachurch would be at Burlington, and another at Croswicks, 
above mentioned. 

In East Jersey I have several friends that came off with me in the 
separation from the Quakers, and so continue, and, as I have been 
informed by a worthy gentleman, Colonel Morris, formerly my 
scholar, who has a family and a good estate in that province, and is 
now in London, being late ly come from East Jersey, who knows my 
friends there, they are well pre pared to receive a Church of England 
minister among them : - and it is not to be doubted but he would have 
several other persons to join with him to set up a church congrega- 
tion. The fittest places to set up a church congregation are Amboy, 
and the falls in Shrewsbury, near where Colonel Morris has his house 
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and estate; for the Amboy have few inhabitants, yet people would 
come to it from Woodbridge, and other places thereabouts. 


There is not one Church of England as yet in either West or East 
Jersey—the more is the pity—and except in two or three towns, 
there is no face of any public worship of any sort, but people live 
very mean, like Indians, 

In New York there are but few Quakers, and some that were, are 
come off, and joined with the church there. One Mrs. Whenf, a friend 
of mine, is lately deceased, but before her death was baptized, and 
had the Lord’s Supper administered to her, and got her children 
baptized, whereof I had a late account in a letter from one of my 
friends there, now a zealous churchman. 

In Long Island there are not many Quakers. It is a great place, 
and has many inhabitants, both English and Dutch. The Dutch are 
Calvinists, and have some Calvinistical congregations. The English, 
some of them Independents, but many of them of no religion, but 
like wild Indians. I think there is no Church of England in all Long 
Island, nor in all that great continent of New York province, except 
at New York town. 

The places where the Quakers have the greatest meetings in Long 
Island are Cushing and Oyster Bay, in both which places I have 
been several times at their meetings. In Rhode Island, where I have 
been several times, there are many Quakers and Anabaptists, but 
never had a Church of England till of late. 

In all the continent of New England there is no Church of Eng- 
land, I think, but at Boston. I have travelled through much of it, but 
never heard of any but that one. Few Quakers also are at Boston. 
There are some at Sandwich, some at Piscataway, and other scattered 
places, but very few. 

It seems a good expedient to me that such ministers as go over 
into those parts that I have named, should not constantly reside in 
one place at present, but preach at several places through the whole 
province, which they may safely now travel through from one end to 
another, with little charge or difficulty. 

And that a considerable number of little books, such as the “ Pas- 
toral Letter,’ and those against swearing, drunkenness, and sabbath- 
breaking, were sent to be spread among them; and if a little book 
were printed by some able man, to shew the sin of schism, to persuade 
to the communion of the Church of England, and sent among them, it 
would be of good service.—I remain, worthy sir, your humble servant, 

GEORGE KEITH.” 


In a postscript he describes the qualifications which a North Ame- 
rican missionary should possess, and which are as requisite at this 
day as in the first year of the Society’s existence :— 


“‘ Such as go over into those parts for the propagation of the gos- 
pel, should be men of solidity and good experience, as well as other- 
wise qualified with good learning, and good natural parts, and 
especially exemplary in piety, and of a discreet zeal, humble and 
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meek, able to endure the toil and fatigue they must expect to go 
through, both in mind and body, not raw young men, nor yet very 
old, whose godly zeal to propagate true Christianity in life and prac- 
tice should be their great motive ; for people generally of those parts 
are very sharp and observant, to notice both what is good or bad in 
those who converse among them.” 


The Society might be considered fortunate in meeting with a per- 
son so well qualified by his experience, talent, and energy, for the 
work in which he was to be engage ad; and it was, therefore, wisely 
determined to employ Mr. Keith in a preliminary mission of inquiry. 
He was ordered to travel through the several provinces of North 
America, preaching as he went at every fair opportunity, and endea- 

vouring to awaken the people to a sense of religion. 

This was the object of the first mission. The Rev. George Keith, and 
another missionary, the Rev. Patrick Gordon, set sail in the Centurion, 
on the 24th of April, 1702, and were fortunate enough to have for their 
shipmates, Colonel Dudle ‘y, governor of New England, and Colonel 
Morris, governor of New Jersey. The Rev. John Talbot was chap- 
lain on ‘board the ship, and was so much struck with Mr. Keith's 
noble undertaking, that he offered himself as the companion of his 
travels and labours. 

The day after his arrival at Boston, which took place on the 11th 
June, 1702, Mr. Keith wrote to Mr. Chamberlain, the secretary, to 
announce the safe termination of his voyage. He says, ‘ Colonel 
Dudley was so very civil and kind to Mr. Gordon and me, that he 
caused us both eat at his table all the voyage, and his conversation 
was both pleasant and instructive, insomuch that the great cabin of 
the ship was like a college for good discourse, both in matters theolo- 
gical and philosophic al, and ve ry cordially he joined daily with us in 
divine worship, and I well understand he purposeth to give all possible 
encouragement to the congregation of the Church of England in this 
place. Also, Colonel Morris was very civil and kind to us, and so was the 

captain of the ship called the Centurion, and all the inferior officers, and 
all the mariners generally, and good order was kept in the ship... and 
to my observation and knowle dge, the seamen, as well as the officers 
joined de ‘voutiy with us in our di lily prayers according to the Chure h 
of England, and so did the other gentlemen that were passengers with 
us." He then goes on to request that, “ Mr. John Talbot, known to 
several worthy persons to be of good ability and fame,” be appointed 
* his associate and assistant,” in “the service of the gospel in America,’ 
and that he be allowed “ some honest competency to bear his charges,” 
Mr. Gordon wrote home, at the same time, in like favourable terms 
of Mr. ‘Talbot, whom he characterized, “as a person of very good 
parts, and no worse morals ;”+ and Mr. Talbot was accordingly ap- 
pointed, I8th September, 1702. 

In recommending a brother missionary, Mr. Gordon was unwit- 
tingly providing a successor to himself. His own career of usefulness 
was closed almost as soon as it began. Governor Dudley, in a letter 


* MS. Letters in possession of S. DP. G. Tt Ibid. 
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to Archdeacon (afterwards Bishop) Beveridge, gives the following 
short account of his last days, and of the favourable i impression which 
he had created: “ Mr. Gordon's abilities, sobriety, and prudence, 
which gained him the good opinion of everybody acquainted with him, 
both of the church and among the dissenters, gave me great hopes I 
should be able to transmit your reverence an account of the great 
progress he had made in his mission, but God, who disposes all things 
wisely and best, was pleased to take him away just as he was entering 
upon his charge. He went from New York with design to preach in 
his parish (at the invitation of some of the best men in it,) took sick 
the day before he designed to preach, and so continued till his death, 
which was in about eight days after.”* 

Mr. Keith was induced by Colonel Morris to remain at Boston, 
before setting forth on his missionary journey, until “ the commence- 
ment, at which he says, “ the good man was met with very little uni- 
versity breeding, and with less learning ;’ but he was most distressed 
by the theses which were there maintained of predestination and immut- 
able decrees, to which he drew up a long answer in Latin.’’ After this, 
he commenced his travels eastward, in company with his chosen com- 
panion, Talbot. They visited the Quakers’ meetings wherever they 
had an opportunity, but were met with the bitterest opposition and 
abuse. Keith was especially subjected to their most violent attacks, 
and was at once hated for what they termed his apostasy, and feared 
for his acuteness and controversial ability. The whole Quaker theo- 
logy of this period, in America, consisted in the dogma, that ‘ the 
light within every man, was of itself, without anything else, sufficient 
to his salvation.” Nevertheless, the two friends found, in various parts 

New England, many well affected to the church, “not only the 
people, but several presbyterian ministers, who received us as brothers. 

- And were there a bishop in America, we doubt not but several 
would receive ordination from him,’ 

They next proceeded to Long Island, and preached at Hampstead, 
ina large house which was thronged, and **many stood without doors, 
both forenoon and afternoon.” Here also, as well as in New York, 
the Jerseys, and Pensylvania, were found many well disposed to the 
church. In Philadelphia they preached in church, on a Sunday, to a 
congregation of one thousand persons, including “many Presby- 
terians, Anabaptists, and Quakers,” 

At New York there was “a brave congregation of people belong- 
ing to the church, as well as a very fine fabric; and,’’ continues Mr. 
Keith, “the Rev. Mr. Vesey was very much esteemed and loved, 
both for his ministry and good life, and the like I can say of all the 
other ministers of the chareh where 1 have travelled, as at Boston, 
Khode Island, and Philadelphia.” 

He concludes his account of this missionary tour with a high testi- 
mony to the character of his travelling companion, Mr. Talbot, “ who 
has been a very loving and comfortable assistant to me in all respects. 
He is both a pious man and a good scholar.’ + 


"MS. Letters in the possession of the S. P.G. 
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It may be as well to insert here Mr. Talbot's account of their joint 
labours, which, as it is contained in a letter addressed to a friend, is 
written in a free and familiar style, but touches upon some points of 
the highest importance. 


“ Mr, John Talbot to Mr. Richard Gillingham.* 


New York, 24th Nov. 1702. 

My dear Friend,—I take all opportunities to let you know that | 
live, and shall be glad to hear as much of you. Friend Keith and | 
have been above 500 miles together visiting the churches in these 
parts of America, namely, New England, New Hampshire, New Bris- 
tol, New London, New York, and the New Jerseys, as far as Phila- 
delphia. We preached in all churches where we came, and in several 
dissenters meetings, such as owned the Church of England to be 
their mother church, and were willing to communicate with her, and 
to submit to her bishops, if they had opportunity. I have baptized 
several persons whom Mr. Keith has brought over from Quakerism ; 
and, indeed, in all places where we come, we find a great ripeness 
and inclination amongst all sorts of people to embrace the gospel ; 
even the Indians themselves have promised obedience to the faith, as 
appears by a conference that my Lord Cornbury, the governor here, 
has had with them at Albany. Five of their sachems, or kings, told 
him they were glad to hear that the sun shined in England again 
since King William's death. They did admire at first what was come 
to us, that we should have a squaw sachem—namely, a woman king ; 
but they hoped she would be a good mother, and send them some to 
teach them religion, and establish traffic amongst them, that they 
might be able to purchase a coat, and not go to church in bear skins, 
and so they send our queen a present,—ten beaver skins to make her 
tine, and one fur muff to keep her warm. After a many presents and 
compliments, they signed the treaty, and made the covenant so sure, 
that they said thunder and lightning should not break it on their part, 

if we did not do as the Lord Bellamont did, throw it into the sea. 
The papists have been very zealous and diligent to send priests and 
Jesuits to convert these Indians to their superstitions. "Tis wonder- 
fully acted, ventured, and suffered upon that design; they have in- 
deed become all things, and even turned Indians, as it were, to gain 
them, which I hope will provoke some of us to do our part for our 
holy faith, and mother the Church of England. One of their priests 
lived half a year in their wigwams (that is, houses) without a shirt ; 
and when he petitioned my Lord Bellamont for a couple, he was not 
only denied, but banished ; whereas, one of ours in discourse with my 
Lord of London, said, who did his lordship think would come hither 
that had a dozen shirts? If I had their language, or wherewith to 
maintain an interpreter, it should be the first thing I should do to go 
amongst the thickest of them. Mr. Keith says if he were younger he 
would learn their language, and then | am sure he might convert 
them sooner than the heathen called Quakers. Indeed, he is the fittest 


* MS, Letters, vol. i. 56, 
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man that ever came over for this province. He is a well-studied 
divine, a good philosopher and preacher, but, above all, an excellent 
disputant, especially against the Quakers, who used to challenge all 
mankind formerly ; now all the Friends (or enemies rather) are not 
able to answer one George Keith; he knows the depth of Satan 
within them, and all the dwellings and windings of the snake in the 
grass. Iu short, he has become the best champion against all dis- 
senters that the church ever had; and has set up such a light in these 
dark places, that, by God's blessing, will not be put out. The clergy 
here have had a sort of convocation at the instance and charge of 
his excellency Colonel Nicholson, governor of Virginia. We were 
but seven in all; and a week together we sat considering of ways and 
means to propagate the gospel, and to that end we have drawn up a 
scheme of the present state of the church in these provinces, which 
you shall see when I have time to transcribe it; and I shall desire you 
to send it afterwards to my good brother, Kemble. We have great 
need of a bishop here, to visit all the churches, to ordain some, to con- 
firm others, and bless all. 

We pray for my good Lord of London; we cannot have better 
than he whilst he lives; therefore, in the meantime, we shall be very 
well content with a suffragan. Mr. Keith’s mission will be out about a 
year hence ; by that time | hope to get some tokens for my good friends 
and benefactors. But, as for myself, I am so well satisfied with a 
prospect of doing good, that | have no inclination to return for Eng- 
land ; however, be so kind as to let me know how you do, which will 
be a comfort to me in the wilderness. You know all my friends; 
pray let them, especially my mother and sister Hannah, know that I 
am well, God be praised, and shall be glad to hear so much of them. 
I cannot write many letters, much less one two or three times over, 
as when I had nothing else to do. I pray God bless you and all my 
friends! I desire the benefit of their prayers, though I can’t have 
that of their good company. I know you will take all in good part 
that comes from— Your old friend, Joun Tavsor.” 


The following extracts from a letter of the Rev. John Talbot to 
the secretary,* gives a graphic account of the state both of the church 
and of the various contending sects in the countries which he visited, 
while it shews, at the same time, the effect produced by the preaching 
and exertions of Mr. Keith :— 


‘* Philadelphia, \st Sept., 1703. 
“‘ Sir,— We have been the grand circuit from New England to North 
Carolina, and are now returned to the centre of our business. 


Mr. Keith and I have preached the gospel to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men; we have baptized several scores of men, women and 
children, chiefly those of his old friends, (and the rest are hardened, 
just like the Jews, who please not God, and are contrary to all men.) 
We have gathered several hundreds together for the Church of Eng- 
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* MS. Letters, vol. i, 15. 
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land, and, what is more, to build houses for her service. There are 
four or five going forward now in this province and the next. That 
at Burlington is almost finished. Mr. Keith preached the first sermon 
in it before my Lord Cornbury, whom the Queen has made governor 
of Jersey, to the satisfaction of all Christian people. Churches are 
going up amain, where there were never any before. They are going 
to build three at North Carolina, to keep the people together, lest 
they should fall into heathenism, Quakerism, &c.; and three more in 
these lower counties about Newcastle, besides those I hope at Chester, 
Burlington and Amboy. 

And I must be so just to a member of yours, his excellency Francis 
Nicholson, governor of Virginia, as to acknowledge him to be the 
prime benefactor and founder-in-chief of them all. So generous has 
he been to the church, so just to the state, so far from taking of 
bribes, that he will not receive a present from any, great or small. 
Therefore we have hopes that it will please God and the Queen to 
give him time to perfect the good works that he has begun, that he 
may see the church prosper and prevail against all her enemies, which 
I dare say is all that he desires. 

Being zealous for the honour of the Church of England, which is 
the mother of us all, upon her account it was that I was willing to 
travel with Mr. Keith. Indeed, 1 was loath he should go alone, now 
he was for us, who, I am sure, would have had followers enough, had 
he come against us. Besides, | had another end in it, that, by his 
free conversation and learned disputes, both with his friends and 
enemies, I have learned better in a year to deal with the Quakers, 
than I could by several years study in the schools. We want more of 
his “ narratives,’ which would be of good use here, where we often 
meet with the Quakers and their books; more of his “ Answers to 
Robert Barclay,” would come well to the clergy of Maryland and 
Virginia, &c. Barclay’s Book has done most mischief; therefore 
Mr: Keith's answer is more requisite and necessary. Mr. Keith has 
done great service to the church, where’er he has been, by preaching 
and disputing publicly, and from house to house; he has confuted 
many (especially the anabaptists,) by labour and travel night and day ; 
by w riting and printing of books, mostly at his own charge and cost, 
and giving them out freely, which has been very expensive to him. 
By these means people are much awakened, and their eyes opened 
to see the good old way, and they are very well pleased to find the 
church at last take such care of her children. For it is a sad thing 
to consider the years that are past; how some that were born of the 
Knglish never heard of the name of Christ ; how many others were 
baptized in his name, and fallen away to heathe ‘nism, Quakerism, and 
atheism, for want of contirmation. 

It seems the strangest thing in the world, and it is thought history 
can't parallel it, that any place has received the word of God so 
many years, sO many hundred churches built, so many thousand pro- 
selytes made, and still remain altogether in the wilderness, as sheep 


without a shepherd. The poor chure ‘h of America is worse on’t in 
this respect, than any of her adversaries. 
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The Presbyterians here come a great way to lay hands one on 
another, but, after all, I think they had as good stay at home for the 
good they do. The Independents are called by their sovereign lord 
the people ; the Anabaptists and Quakers pretend to the Spirit ; but 
the poor church has no body upon the spot to comfort or confirm her 
children ; nobody to ordain several that are willing to serve, were 
they authorized, for the work of the ministry. Therefore they fall 
back again into the herd of the dissenters, rather than they will be at 
the hazard and charge to go as far as England for orders; so that we 
have seen several counties, islands and provinces, which have, hardly 
an orthodox minister amongst them, which might have been supplied, 
had we been so happy as to see a bishop or wiproeee apud Ameri- 
canos. ; 

We count ourselves happy, and indeed so we are, under the pro- 
tection and fatherly care of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Henry Lord Bishop of London; and we are all satisfied that we 

cannot have a greater friend and patron than himself. . : 

He then alludes to the ocean which separated them, and asks, 
‘may he not send a suffragan ?’ 

“I believe, and am sure, there are a great many learned and good 
men in England; and I believe also, did our gracious Queen Ann 
but know the necessities of her many good subjects in these parts of 
the world, she would allow 10002. per annum, rather than so many 
souls should suffer ; and then it would be a hard case if there should 
not be found one amongst so many pastors and doctors (de tot milli- 
bus unus qui transiens adjuvet nos.) Meanwhile, I don’t doubt but 
some learned and good man would go further, and do the church 
more service with l0O/, per annum, than with a coach and six one 
hundred years hence. 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Joun Tasor.” 


Almost immediately after the incorporation of the Society, applica- 
tions and memorials were forwarded to it from the several plantations 
of America, representing their pressing want of ministers. In the 
course of his travels, Mr. Keith had frequent opportunities of witness- 
ing this great deficiency, and the anxiety of the people to supply it. 
“ At Amboy, in East Jersey,” he says, “ they have contributed about 
200/. towards building a church, and greatly desire a minister. A sub- 
scription of like amount, and for the same purpose, was raised at Bur- 
lington.”* Mr. Keith adds, “* There is a mighty cry and desire, almost 
in all places where we have travelled, to have ministers of the Church 
of England sent to them in these northern parts of America; so that 
it may be said, the harvest is great, but the labourers few. ... If they 
come not timely, the whole country will be overrun with Presbyte- 
rians, Anabaptists, and Quakers,”’ 

He, again and again, in subsequent letters,+ urges this point, both 
upon the Bishop of London and the Society. 


* Letter 87. + Letters 98 and 103 
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With a view to meet such pressing demands, the Society, at a general 
meeting, (held January 15, 1702, ) requested the bishops to makeknown 
to such clergymen “as had a mind to be employed in this apostolical 
work, and could bring sufficient testimonials that they were duly qua- 
lified for it, that they might send their names to their respective 
diocesans, with a view to their being sent to such missions as might 
stand most in need of their services ; the Society assuring to them not 
only a competent subsistence, but all the encouragement that is due 
to those who devote themselves to the service of Almighty God, and 
our Saviour, by propagating and promoting his gospel in the truth 
and purity of it, according to the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
established in the Church of England.’’* The form of testimonial 
specified as points on which the society required full information, the 
candidate’s “temper, prudence, learning, sober and pious conversation, 
zeal for the Christian religion, and diligence in his holy calling ; his 
affection to the present government, and his conformity to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of England.” ... . “ And the 
said Society do request and earnestly beseech all persons concerned, 
that they recommend no man out of favour or affection, or any other 
worldly consideration, but with a sincere regard to the honour of 
Almighty God, and our blessed Saviour, as they tender the interest of 
the Christian religion, and the good of men’s souls.’’+ 

Very strict rules also were given to the missionaries for their 
guidance, both during their voyage, and after their arrival in the 
colony ; and so well, for the most part, do they seem to have been 
selected, that Lord Cornbury, governor of New York, and a great 


_ upholder of the church within his jurisdiction, said in a letter, that 


‘“‘as to the ministers who are settled at New York, Jamaica, Hamp- 
stead, West Chester, and Rye, they had behaved themselves with 
great zeal, exemplary piety, and unwearied diligence.” In like man- 
ner, Colonel Heathcote, writing to the secretary of the society from 
the same colony, on the 9th November, 1705, says, “‘ That he must 
do all the gentlemen that justice, whom you have sent to this pro- 
vince, as to declare that a better clergy were never in any place, there 
being not one amongst them that has the least stain or blemish as to 
his life or conversation.” 


PALLADIUS RESTITUTUS. 


Stoonivs Apo.tinaris, the accomplished bishop of Arverni or Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, was born in the winter of a.p. 430, but a few 
months before the mission of Palladius to Ireland, and died in 489. 
He was only eighteen years of age when Germanus died, of whom 
he was a great admirer. But he enjoyed the friendship and corre- 
spondence of St. Lupus, who lived on till 478. He was also during 
more than thirty-three years the cotemporary of St. Prosper Aquitane. 


* An Account of the Society, p. 19. + Account of the Society, p. 21. 


I MS. Letters, vol. ii. Letter 117. 
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It appears that in his time there was an honourable family in Gaul 
distinguished by the name of Palladius, of which certain members had 
enjoyed both literary or professorial celebrity and episcopal dignity. 
In his panegyric* upon Simplicius, upon occasion of his election to 
the archbishopric of Bourges, in 472, he saith of him, uxor illi de 
Palladiorum stirpe, qui aut litterarum aut altarium cathedras cum sui 
ordinis laude tenuerunt. Palladius, who had been raised to the see of 
Bourges in some year subsequent to A.D. 377, and subscribed a synodal 
epistle+ in a.p. 451, is no doubt alluded to; but an allusion to the first 
bishop of Ireland is, in all probability, comprehended in this com- 
liment. 
; In the year 429 (saith Prosper Aquitanet) “ the Pelagian Agricola, 
the son of Severian a Pelagian bishop, corrupted the churches of 
Britain by insinuation of his dogma, but Father Coelestine,§ by the 
negotiation [ad actionem] of the deacon Palladius, sends Germanus 
bishop of Auxerre in his own stead, to put down the heretics and 
direct the Britons to the catholic faith.’ Britannia, which had been 
for twenty years in the hands of unknown and nameless tyrants, re- 
quired intervention from Gaul. A legation had been directed from 
Britain to the bishops of Gaul, (saith Constantius,) in consequence 
whereof synodus numerosa collecta est, by whom Germanus and 
Lupus were requested to undertake the affair. Such intervention 
could in no way be furnished without intrusion, or with anything like 
a canonical mission, except by the recommendation of the apostolical 
patriarch and imperial metropolitan ; whose twofold dignity would 
clothe with authority the undertakings of Germanus. The negotiation 
at Rome of this mission for Germanus (whom Lupus accompanied in 
it) is the first act we read of Palladius; and proves him deep in the 
confidence of the great and potent bishop of Auxerre. It may have 
been his first direct introduction to Coelestine. In the year 431, (saith 
Prosper again,) “ Palladius is ordained and sent by Father Coelestine 
the first bishop to the Scoti believing on Christ ;” and the same author 
writing against Cassian saith nearly the same, but without his name. 
This is the last we hear of him from the civilized writers of his native 
country. In this affair we detect the working of the same master 
mind, again seeking for sanction and canonical mission where alone 
they could be looked for. And in all these things we must estimate the 
diaconate of Palladius according to its value in those days,|| when the 
deacon was termed the eye, the ear, and the right-hand of his bishop, 
and was his representative (when absent) in general councils; and 
not according to its present value among us, where it is only known 
by certain incapacities, and as a vestibule of the presbyterate, wherein 
no man tarries long. The confidential deacon of Autisiodorum was 
not one of the least important personages, perhaps one of the most so, 
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* Concio ap. Biturigas in Epist. Lib. vi. ep. ix. tom. ii. p. 208. Paris, 1836, 
Gallia Christiana, ii. p. 7, ed. 1720. 
¢ The Chronicon seems generally admitted to be the work of St. Prosper. 
§ Papa, the title of honour by which he distinguishes the primate. In the IIth 
century Urban IT. obtained an exclusive grant of that title. 
| Vide Bingham, book ii. cap. 20, s. 13, s, 18. 
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then acting in the churches of Gaul. Concerning the success of 


Bishop Palladius nothing meets our ear, but a rather significant silence, 
7 The eulogist of Coelestine only says that he made Ireland Chris- 
ae tian by ordaining a bishop, that is, formally, but adds nothing of the t 
Bee substantial blessings of an actual conversion, Nor was Sidonius } 
| ba tempted to proceed beyond the most general phrases, in compliment ‘4 
: to the wife of Simplicius, During the seventeen years that Germanus c 
| { survived we hear no more of him, and it is probable he neither , 
he effected any objects beyond the imparting of the Christian orders and t 
i! ministry to the Scoti credentes, nor returned into Gaul, | 
ie What more we know of him is drawn from the legends of a bar- ‘ 
barous land, and of another saint. He landed ata place called Inver- f 

: Dea, in Kilmantain or Wicklow, a part of the kingdom of Leinster, 
| accompanied by Sylvester, Solinus, Augustinus, and Benedictus. His J 
8 entire company* hath been said to have consisted of twelve, himself . j 
yi the thirteenth ; but a strange and a catholic usage, afterwards preva- ’ 
ie lent, is perhaps anticipated in this instance. The country was then | 
it called the Hy Garrchon and governed by a certain Nath, the son of ‘ 
rie | Garrchon, a pagan, from whom he experienced a hostile reception. ‘ 
4 But as he, of course, went to those parts which contained the “ Scotos d 
Ai Hi in Christum credentes,” the very existence of such persons. would 
iG indicate that Nath’s opposition did not go the full length of inhibiting t 
Hip the introduction of that religion. And he is said to have succeeded | | 
i 1 in establishing three churches in those parts: Ist, that of Kill-Fine, } 
ne Ceall-mor, or Pallad-EKire, that is, the Burthen of Palladius, because . ' 
: he left there his books and the reliques of certain apostles and saints ;+ : 
: 2ndly, the Teach na Roman,} or House of the Romans; and, 3rdly, ; 


the Domnach Arda, now Donard, Nevertheless his mission came 
early to an unfavourable end ; but to what end is uncertain. It is e 
generally stated that he left Ireland within the year, and went over to ; | 
Britain, where he lost his life (naturally or by violence, is not agreed) 
at lordun, situated in the plains of Girgin,§ in Pictland, or as Fiech’s 
scholiast says, in the extreme south of Modhaidh, adding, “ and his 
name there is Pledi.” His remains were interred at the fort of Dun- 
nottar,|| hard by. But ‘Tirechan@ asserts that he suffered martyrdom 
in Ireland; and the Vita Quarta, after mentioning the usual opinion, 
subjoins that as the opinion of others, It is observable that Ireland 
never boasted*®* of the possession of his reliques, but only of those of 
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* So stated in Vita Septima, c. 28. Keating's History, p. 326. | 

‘ t This is no absojute anachronism, though a suspicious statement. The practice ‘ 

: was known, even to bishops, in the reign in question (the last Valentinian’s), though 

: condemned by authority. Bingham, Book xxiii. cap. 4, s. 7. ) 

i t However, one Latin life of Patrick ascribes only the first to Palladius, and the | 

two others to his disciples, Colgan Trias, p. 249. ! 

; § Vita Secunda, cap. 24. This place is now in the county of Kincardine, other- : 

2 wise Merns. 2 

: * |) Gibson's Camden’s Brit. ii. p. 298. E | 
ge { Tirechan in Lib, Ardm. p. xxxvi, “ Alii,” ap. Vit. Quart. cap. 28, te | 
a *¢ The remarkable silence of John of Fordun, on a point so closely touching him, : 


is accounted for by the historical fraud he was practising. He was representing oe | 
Palladius as sent to the colony of Seoti in Caledonia, and not to the Scoti of the 
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his companions, Sylvester and Solinus;* and the Pallad-Kire or 
articles left by him at Killfine, whether genuine or spurious, have the 
appearance of a suecedaneum for those corporeal reliques to which no 
pretence could be raised. His foundation or constitution of those 
three communities in Lagenia may have consisted in giving them 
bishops and holy orders, and engrafting them upon the chureh, with- 
out greatly enlarging the pale of Christian belief. The seeming in- 
consistency of his being expelled from the country by its pagan 
princes, and yet effecting thus much, may so be reconciled. Upon 
the whole we have little to complain of, in the Irish accounts of Pal- 
ladius.) They sound authentic; and the spirit of lies was rushing in 
another direction, and had few to waste upon him. ‘They are, in 
fact, so many fragments of the lost and suppressed Acts of St. Paldy. 

The mission having produced those limited advantages, and Palla- 
dius being dead, what was Germanus to do next? Try again? 
Legend (but legend as different from that of St. Paldy, as a romantic 
novel from a biography) asserts that he did try again, and without the 
loss of a moment's time. But /Tistory sits by as demure and silent as 
an American captain’s wife, while her husband is describing the great 
sea-serpent to a landsman. Palladius having laid these slender foun- 
dations in 431, Ccelestinus commissioned another bishop to Ireland, 
in 432, by name Succat, a native of Nemthor, Alelyde, or Dunbrea- 
tan (now Dunbarton) on the extremest boundaries of the Roman 
Britain. This personage had been a pupil of Germanus, and had 
been sent by that prelate to Rome to be introduced to Coelestine. 
The latter, when he ordained him bishop to Ireland, in the place of 
Palladius, desired him to exchange his previous appellation for that of 
Patricius. 

But we are distinctly assured by an ancient authority (Tirechan, 
papil of Ultan) that Palladiust himself had borne the other name of 
Patricius. In conformity wherewith the poem of Fiech says, in 
st, 35— 

“ When Patricius departed, 
He went to the other Patricius, 


And both together ascended 
Unto Jesus Son of Mary.” 


And Henry of Saltry, in his Treatise de Purgatorio,{ expressly de- 


mother-country, or Isle of Scotia; against all tradition, and the plain words of 
Prosper, that he was sent to the “ insula barbara,” not to the * insula Romana.” 
‘The consciousness of this deception deterred the monk of Fordun from meddling 
with the cireumstances of Palladius’s death. He may be alive now, for anything 
John hath said to thecontrary. Scotichronicon, iii. 8, 9. 

* Itis Colgan’s pretence, that all legends are cotemporary, which say that a saint 
est anywhere. But an Hibernian saint is, wherever his body is or ever was. Do- 
miniea Arda in qui SS. viri ex sociis Palladii sunt, id est, Silvester et Solinus, 
quorum reliquia post aliquantum tempus in insulam Baitheni portata sunt, et ibi cum 
digno honore habentur, Vita IV. 

} Palladius episcopus primd mittitur, qui Patricius alio nomine appellabatur ; 
qui martyrium passus est apud Scotos ut tradunt Sancti antiqui. Deinde Patri- 
crus secundus ab angueli Dei Victor nomine et Celestino Papa mittitur, cui Hiber- 
na tota credidit, qui eam pené totam baptizavit. Tirechan, p. xxxvi. sic. Ignorance 
of this early statement gave rise to the confused legends about S, Patricius Senior. 

: $} Ap. Colgan Acta SS. Hib. ii. p. 274. 
Vou. XNV.—Freb, 1844, 1, 
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scribes the apostle of Ireland as “ magnus S. Patricius qui a primo est 
secundus.” 


Why Palladius* was called Patricius does not appear; but it was a 
name among the Romans of that age, and for anything that does appear, 
it may have been his name. When we are distinctly told that a person 
was known by agiven name, such name being moderately common among 
his countrymen, the obvious inference is that he was by baptism, or by 
family, or by other customary means, possessed of that name. Ro- 
mans had ceased to use the forenaine, name, and surname, according 
to the rules of their ancestors ; but strung names together in uncertain 
order and number, as for instance, Anicius Manlius ‘Torquatus Seve- 
rinus Boethius. Being of the great Anician family, he was usually 
called Boethius. So this bishop “de Palladiorum stirpe’ may have 
been more familiarly known by another of his names—viz., Patricius. 
Though Apollinaris was the family name of the man who afterwards 
became bishop of Clermont, the Emperor Majorian accosted him 
«“ Comes Sidoni.’’ Few men seem to have had less than three names,t 
yet bishops (ex. gr., Germanus, Lupus, Ceesarius, Justus, &c., and 
the several bishops of Rome) seem very rarely to have been called or 
designated by more than one, or even ‘to have transmitted more than 
one to posterity. And, in the great majority of instances,t the epis- 
copal name has the appearance of being a personal one, and not that 
of a gens or familia. ‘Therefore (although the idea of changing name, 
in the sense of assuming a new one, was in that age unknown) the one 
name retained in use during his episcopate may not always have been 
the same one by which the party had previously been called on pub- 
lic oceasions. Various reasons might operate, in deciding such a 


* That the name never acquired any sort of mystical import in the hands of the 
Culdees is quite another thing; it probably did. But that does not appertain to 
our present purpose, 

It appears to me utterly absurd to imagine,that the Irish applied that title to their 
principal converters in a sense like primate or archbishop. If they were unac- 
quainted with Latin they would not bestow a Latin title. And if acquainted with 
it, they would have known that it was the highest military title in the Roman empire, 
over-riding the dignity even of the Praetorian Prefect of the Gauls, But who ever 
heard of a heathen nation conferring upon the clergy who convert them new and 
unknown titles disavowed by the church? Did we ever hear of the negroes call- 
ing our West Indian bishops Massa Field-marshal or Massa High-Admiral? If so 
absurd a blunder could have occurred, it could only occur to be laughed at and imme- 
diately corrected. To suppose that Gallican bishops themselves assumed a lay title, 
a military title, and a title immediately second to that of the Cawsars, would appear 
to me a still wilder notion than the former. And to maintain the like theories as to 
the title in its old sense of hereditary nobility, is merely to add anachronism to the 
other incongruities. I read in Sir W. Betham, that it is asserted by Dr. Lanigan 
to be the fact, that Patrick, on the death of Palladius, assumed the Patrician dignity, 
as chiefof the mission. Ant. Res. p. 297. Having no access to Dr. Lanigan’s writ- 
ings, I can onlw express my profound astonishment at the matter thus cited from 
him. That such ideas can find existence is a proof that the history of Patricius is in 
a very bad state. How that title of the old senatorial order came to be used as a 
proper name, has not (1 believe) been traced; but divers instances of the name occur, 

t See the assortments of names (commonly triads) in Ausonius’s Parentalia and 
Professores Vurdigalenses. 

{ Mamertus, Archbishop of Vienna, is among the exceptions. But his case illus- 


trates the general observation. His brother, the author, is Claudianus Ecdicius 
Mamertus. But the prelate is plain Mamertus, 
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point; it is uncertain that another Palladius was not archbishop of 
Bourges at that very time; and a name borrowed from a heathen 
goddess might be thought a less eligible one wherein to approach 
ignorant and prejudiced pagans, Since no one will deny the proba- 
bility that Palladius had at least two other names, no one can safely 
deny that one of them was Patricius. And is not that the natural and 
plain sense of 'Tirechan’s words, “ qui Patricius alio nomine appella- 
batur”? Therefore the vulgar but unanimous legend, that the appel- 
lation Patricius dated from the hour of its bearer’s ordination to the 
bishoprick of the Scoti, may be true as to the use made of that name, 
however absurd as to its inveution.* 

So that it stands thus. Germanus and Ccelestinus sent one Patri- 
cius to Ireland in 431, and sent another in 432, that particular name 
being adopted for the occasion, by the former as already possessing it, 
and by the latter for no imaginable reason, That is very extraor- 
dinary ; and must have appeared so to the monks of Ardbreccan in 
Meath, Ultan and ‘Tirechan. But in their days the vestiges of the 
truth were not wholly obliterated ; as, on the other hand, the pile of 
lies was imperfectly consolidated. 

The second missionary landed at Inverdea, precisely where the 
first had done, and found the same Nath prepared to oppose him. 
But neither the Hy Garrchon, nor the Hy Niall with all Ireland at 
its back, could make head against him. Druids and magi fell before 
him, either intimidated by his portentous miracles, or smitten with 
divers kinds of death. For a protracted period (now usually extended 
to sixty years) the second Patricius went forth conquering, and did not 
rest from his labours until he had filled the whole land with churches, 
monasteries, and saints innumerable. Such a legend was never 
framed before or since. Is it possible these things should be true ? 
Celestine, indeed, died in the very year of this pretended mission, 432. 
But St. German of Auxerre outlived it by sixteen years, and St. Pros- 
per Aquitane by more than thirty-one. It does not appear that any 
living soul in Gaul or Italy ever so much as heard of this man, or 
any of his doings. What was St. Prosper about, to record in his 
Chronicle the ineffectual mission of Palladius, and not even name the 
commencement of this triumphant apostolate ? Constantius Mona- 
chus, the follower of Germanus and friend of Sidonius, in his life of 
Germanus, never alludes to this splendid fact, the conversion of a 
great kingdom. Sidonius Apollinaris, who was intimate with the 
closest friends of Germanus, and died in the 57th year after St. Pa- 
trick’s mission, neither in prose nor verse adverts ‘to it. Gregorius 
Turonensis, sitting in the chair of St. Martin himself, to which he was 
raised in 573, neither as an historian, nor as a biographer of the saints, 
says one word, Why need |] enumerate all the writers in prose or poetry, 
few if any of them strangers to religious and church topics, who flou- 
rished in Gaul and the West of Europe from 432 down to Beda Vene- 
rabilis ? All are possessed with adumb spirit. Gaul and Italy had neither 


- 
The change of names in religious persons was of a date remotely subsequent to 


that whereof we are speaking. 
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eyes to see nor ears to hear this mighty man and his work, which had 
not any parallel since the days of the apostles, if any in ‘their days. 
Lastly, Beda in his History entirely rejects the whole narration, man, 
mission, and circumstances. Thoug sh the matters contained in the 
early portion of his work resder such an omission inex xplicable, on 


any supposition but that of a deliberate rejection. The mention of 


Palladius and his e ndeavours, without any mention of the other Patri- 
cius and his triumphs, in a protesse d ecclesiastical history of this 
island, extending to the concerns of the other British states, and pub- 
lished in 731, by the most industrious and judicious man of his day, 
bred up in the almost Culdee diocese of Durham under Saint Cuth- 
bert,* (probably an Trishman,) and acquainted with the acts and writ- 
ings of the monks of Iona, is a far graver thing than even the like 
conduct is in Prosper Aquitane, It is almost unequivocal, as to his 
judgment. It is true, that his genuine Martyrology (after being di- 
vested} of the additions of Drepanius Florus) contains the words 
«XVI. Kal. In Scotia S. Patricii Confessoris. Modem die obitus 
S. Gertrudis virginis.”” ‘The metrical Martyrology of the same author, 
under the title of March,* gives this line, 


* Patricius Domini servus conscendit in aulam,” 


but no day is indicated ; and (as this is only the defective or mutilated 
entry in, and Dachier’s note of “ deest dies” is the ouly comment 
upon, that calendar) there seems reason to think it is the work of some 
interpolator, who could not put “on the 17th of March’ into an hex- 
ameter verse, There is no need to join with Sir W. Betham in surmis- 
ing that Patrick’s name is interpolated into the prose Martyrology. It 
was a fact that on the 17th of March the feast of St. Patrick was kept 
in Scotia. We cannot dispute that fact, and why — Beda? He 
faithfully gave the state of the calendar as he found it; and in his 
noble work of history, he as faithfully rejected that which he esteemed 
nu falsehood, ‘That he meant Suceat of Nemthor is probable from his 
vaying “ in Scotia,’ since Fordun was not in his time subject to the 
Scots. But it cannot be denied, that the first and genuine Patricius 
may (for aught the words prove) have been signified. 

Another curious consideration will more comple tely crush this fable. 
The ordinary intercourse between converted Ireland and Christian 
wurope must have sufficed to make these matters famous throughout 
all the West. Yet centuries will be found to elapse before any author, 
not belonging to one of these islands, makes allusion to the name of 
St. Patrick ; and a much longer time be fore the subject acquired ¢ anything 
oy fame or popularity on the continent. But the religious intercourse 

Ireland with the continent was not ordinary ; ; but such, and so 


> 
Said (by some accounts) to have been son to the daughter of thelrish king 


Murchertach by another Irish prince. Hlis mother must have been at least the 
grand-daughter of that monarch. 


ft Ap. A. SS. Bolland. Mensis Martii, tom. 11. p. 14. But Oudin remarks that 
the feast of All Saints has been Improperly left to Bed: i, while belonging to Florus 


or some other revisors of his calendar; which proves the difficulty of effecting such 
expurgations. De Seript. Eccles. i. p. 1692, 


$ Dacherii Spicileg. vol. x. ed, 1671. Vol. ii, p. 24, ed. 1723 
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great, as will not easily be matched in history. In a.p, 589, Colum- 
banus the Culdee of Leinster with his twelve ¢ companions went over 
to France; and the stream of emigrant monks that followed him for 
ages is almost a mystery. ‘The motives of such expatriation are not 
fully explained. Quid Hiberniam memorem (saith Heric of Aux- 
erre)* contemplo pelagi discrimine pene totam cum grege philoso- 
phorum ad littora nostra migrantem? Exclusive of those who mi- 
grated to this island, the extant names of emigrant saints in C olgan’ s 
catalogue are 124, comprehending merely such as are alluded to in 
the first quarter of his ecclesiastical year, from January to March ; 
and even were it nearly complete, the extant names could be but a 
portion of the real ones. These were not adventurers of war or of 
commerce ; they were all ascetics and saints, devoting their life and 
conversation to their religion, ‘They could have nothing more delight- 
ful to talk of, and nothing higher to “boast of, than the miraculous con- 
version of their island by its holy apostle. France, Italy, Belgium, 
Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, and most parts of Germany, were visited, 
permanently or for long periods, by the Irish monks. From which it 
clearly ought to follow, that all Murope must have rang with the fame 
of St. Patrick far more than with that of any saint of the west, 
scarcely excepting St. Martin of Tours. It ought to follow ; unless 
there was something wrong, some screw loose. But alas! it does not 
follow. ‘The emigrants appear to have sparingly exported their 
legend of St. Patrick ; probably doubting if they should find a market 
for it. ‘The earliest author, not insular, who speaks of him, (so far as 
| know,) is Wandalbert of Prum, in his metrical Martyrology,} circa 
A.D. 8410, followed by Rabanus Maurus, Usuard, and Adon of Vienne, 
in their prose ones, at uncertain dates between 842 and &75. But 
these bare catalogues of names and days do but record the fact, that 
such a festival existe «din Ireland; and as they record it after Beda, 
(whose work, as enlarged by I lorus, they all followed, ) the whole set 
of them searcely amount to a te stimony not insular. ‘The anonymous 
life of St. Gertradis of Nivelles, purporting to be written by an eye- 
Witness of her last moments, and therefore subsequent to 664, appears 
to me a forgery of unknown date. It represents Gertrude sending 
the author on a message to an Irish emigrant named Ultan, brother to 
the emigrants St. l’oe Jan and St. Fursee; and the message was, to ask 
Saint Ultan (who understood those things) on what day she woul die. 
And he said, “ This day is the 16th of the kalends of April. But to- 
morrow, (c rastino die, ) during the solemnity of mass, the handmaid of 
God and virgin of Christ, Gertrudis, will depart from the body; and 
bid her not to fear, for St. Patrick the Bishop and the elect angels of 
(iod, are prepared to receive her with great glory.” ‘The event was 
according, and she died during mass at about twelve o’clock on the 


* Epist ad Carolum Calvum ap. Duchesne Script. Hist. Fr. ii. p. 471. 

Tt But not of those who had lived and studied in Ireland, dened not born there; 
‘or upon them the same argument will hinge. 

$ XVI. Kal. April, —Bis octona tuo Patrici nomine claret 
Scotica gentilem miserate per oppida cultum, 
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ensuing Sunday,* and sub die decimo sexto Kal. Aprilis. Besides the 
improbability of this tale, which might be referred to cotemporary mis- 
statement, there is another objection to it. The writer knew that 
March the 17th was St. Patrick’s day; and when he saw it cited in 
Martyrologies or elsewhere as xvi Kalendas, it appeared to him that 
a different day was there mentioned ; committing the double blunder, 
of confounding the number before the kalends with the number of the 
month, and of supposing that the day after the xv1 kal. was the xvu, 
instead of the xv. At the same time he was so bewildered by the xv1 
kal. in the Martyrologies, as to state that she died anourt (suB) the 
xvith day. By his account, St. Gertrude was foredoomed to die on the 
18th of March. But this error, even if likely to occur in her days, 
could not in this instance; for here the day of the calendar is the whole 
pith of the story, her own attention, that of Ultan, that of the writer, 
and indeed of the whole church of Austrasia, so far as the story spread, 
must have been fixed upon the particular day sacred to Patricius, and 
foretold by prophecy. If ever a mistake was entirely precluded, it was 
here. But this writer lived at a time when the feast of St. Gertrude 
was no longer spoken of or observed as the xvi kal. Aprilis, but as the 
xvii Martii; and when the computation of days by the Roman calen- 
dar was become a matter of learning, which learning he did not possess, 
and consequently broke down in his endeavours to introduce the old 
style. A later hand (or interpolator, as Dom Mabillon calls bim) was 
strangely puzzled by this blunder, for he paraphrases the date of her 
death in these words, Crastina sextodecima Kal. April. die, which is 
contrary to the statement; yet at the beginning he had said, Incipit 
liber primus Vite S, Gertrudis cujus festivitas est xv Kal. Aprilis, 
which is false, but accords with the statement. Nay, the blunder had 
gone so far, as to induce the Canons Regular of St. John Lateran+ to 
keep her feast on the xv Kal. April. or I&th of March. Of foreign 
authors (distinguishing authorship from mere compiling of almanacs) 
i do not know an earlier to cite than Herie of Auxerre, who in his 
prose life of St. German,} perhaps about 860,§ gives a slight sketch of 
the legend. Until modern times, or such as are subsequent to the 
Carlovingian dynasty, perhaps little will be found to add to the passage 
of Heric. 

Moreover, let it not be thought, that while the Europeans remained 
in this silent apathy, the emigrant islanders themselves were testifying. 
Their writings were not copious, nor have they been collected. ‘They 
include some lives of the members of their own body, such as the acts 
of St. Dicuil, brother of St. Gall, written about 960, But I imagine 


° Mabillon A. SS. Bened. ii. p. 467. A. SS. Bolland. Martii, tom. ii. p. 596. 
The day being Sunday contributes to the ascertainment of the year. 

t Teste Henschenio ap. Mabill. A. SS. p. 467. : 

{ Cap. 12, ap. Labbe Bibl. Librorum MSS. i. p. 537. 

§ Heric’s Epistle to Charles the Bald (above cited) says, that he wrote his poem 
on Germanus at the instance of his son of blessed memory, Lothaire. That royal 
priest died in 866. Therefore the poem was written before that year, and the epistle 
after it. ‘The date of the prose life cannot be fixed. Herie was named from bis 
Mabillon Analecta, i. 


birth-place, the village of Hery , two leagues from Auxerre, 
p. 415. 
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the writings of the ear/y emigration to be of small volume, though 
some portions of them are not inelegant.* I am not aware of their 
containing any mention of the patron saint of their island. Mark 
the eremite, a British bishop, who had been educated in Ireland, 
and who (post longa pontificalis sanctitatis exercitia) came and led a 
solitary life in Burgundy, was known in his old age and as “sanctus 
senex’’+ to Heric of Auxerre, and told him of certain miracles of 
Germanus when in this island. He seems to have been the author 
of that fabulous history, now better known by the name of its later 
editor, Nennius, in which the legends of Patrick are given in their 
utmost absurdity. But it no way appears, that he either wrote or pub- 
lished this book in his old age, and abroad; or that he told Heric one 
syllable about St. Patrick. The story he did tell him appears in Heric 
very nearly as it does in Marcus ;{ but Heric’s accounts of Patrick 
are evidently from some different source. Therefore, if the problem 
be to find any one Irish divine who had mentioned Saint Patrick upon 
the continent, Marcus Eremita will not solve that problem. Their 
institutions were more copious than their writings ;§ and I have to 
learn whether they ever built a single church or convent of the name 
or invocation of St. Patrick, or called any place after him. It is very 
certain, that whilst Ardbreccan and Sletty, and the other sanctuaries of 
‘rin, were resounding with the wondrous tale, it was as nearly as 
possible suppressed by the very same people, when they sallied forth 
from their home. Yet the times were not critical and over sagacious ; 
they were times of disorder and imperfect learning, and of a most 
liberal credulity. A decorated or even wholly false legend stood an 
excellent chance, so long as it was the mere Legend or Acta of a saint, 
and did not run counter to the Legend of the world at large, vulgarly 
called History. But history was by no means extinct or forgotten, and 
various documents thereof have since perished ; in which one parti- 
cular, our age may be the darker. Among other such, may be specially 
noticed the acts of Palladius himself,|| not now forthcoming; but pro- 
bably written several years later than 432, and furnishing testimony 
or clear inference concerning the time immediately subsequent. From 


* A more terse and elegant gnomic poem in the manner of Phocylides or Pytha- 
goras will not readily be produced, than the Epistola ad Hunaldum by St. Colum- 
ban, ap. Canis. Lect. Ant. 1. part ii. p. 10. The emigration of such a man is scarcely 
surprising. 

t Hericus, ¢. 55, ap. Labbe, p. 555. 

¢ Gunn’s Nennius, p. 65. As far as they differ, the story has improved in telling. 

§ Father Colgan, after announcing him as “ Diversorum Locorum extra Hiberniam 
Divus Tutelaris,” does not produce any thing older than a Franciscan Ritual of a.p. 
1300. Magnalia, S. P., cap. xlvii., p. 315. Lest it be thought that no such practice 
was prevalent at home, I subjoin such names of places, as I have noted in his book. 
Ulster, Sabul Padruic, Ard Patruick, Tibrad Phatruick, Lettir Phatruick, Strath Pa- 
druic, another Tibrad Phatruick, Inis Padruick, Schire Phadruick. Leinster, Ferrach- 
Patruick, Connaught, Cros Phatruick, Cruach Phatruick, Disert Phatruick, in two 
districts, Munster, Ard-Patrick, Disert Phatruick. Meath, Domnach-Patruick. 
Uncertain, Buaile Padruic. Scotland, Kill-Patruick. No doubt, these are but a 
portion of those which exist. 

_|| His career was brief, and his public actions not many : and perhaps his authentic 
history recorded few circumstances, beyond those now extant and already stated, and 
those which, having been purloined from him, are about to be restored to him. 
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the ordinary date of Patrick's death to the migration of Columbanus 
was no longer a period than ninety-six years. The learned then knew, 
possibly better than they now do, what happened in the Church or did 
not happen in the fifth century. ‘There was no part of the story that 
could be credibly told, or safely published, by the Culdees ; and in 
fact, they did not. If we can prove that the subject oozed out at any 
crevice, and that the name of the apostle was ever named by them, it 
is all we can do.* 

But in thus inquiring how it was on the Continent, it is not intended 
to admit much more as regards this island. Those parts of it which 
were not of the Martinist connexion, and were unmarked with the 
peculiarities that infected the British churches after Martin’s time, 
namely the Anglo-Saxon portions, are almost as barren of testimony 
as Murope is. An Aidan and a Cuthbert, of Lindisfarne, the one sent 
from lona and the other sprung from Irish parents, bequeathed to the 
venerable Beda no faith in Patrick. Negatives are awkward things to 
persons of humble learning. But 1 know not whither to turn for any- 
thing in favour of the legend, (for Beda’s statement of a bare fact is 


not in favour of it) unless it be to the verses ascribed to Aleuin of 


York,+ the illustrious disciple of Beda, in honour of Patrick, Kieran, 
Columban, Congall, and Adamnan :— 


Patricius, Cheranus, Scottorum gloria gentis, 
Atque Columbanus, Congallus, Adamnanus, atque 
Preelari fratres morum viteeque magistri. 


The third name is intended to signify St. Columba-cille. These lines 
may be among his genuine compositions,t or otherwise ; T cannot say 
that they are not. The traditions of Glastonbury are British, not 
English, though perpetuated by the Anglo-Norman abbots.§ 


[ Exrata in the previous paper.— VD. 600, note, line 19, for Quarta read Quarta ; 
p+ 109, line 11, for transposed read transfused. | 


* Notker the Lisper, a German monk of the Irish house of St. Gallen, says thus 
much in his unfinished Martyrology, ‘‘ xvi. Kal. April. In Scotia nativitas S. 
Patricit Episcopi, natione Britonis, qui in Hybernia insula primum evangeligavit 
nomen Domininostri J. C. et cos per miraculorum ostensionem ad fidem veram con- 
vertit.” This monk of Saint Gallen died 323 years after the emigration of Gall in 
company with Columban, 

¢t Alcuini Opera, tom. ii. p. 219. Ratisbon: 1777. 

+ The poem de Pontificibus Eccl. Eboracensis is most palpably spurious, though 
frequently quoted as his. The writer actually cites Alcuin by name among the 
egregios Magistros, 

** Aleuinus, et Clemens, Prosper, Paulinus, Arator.” 


Those who ascribed it to that celebrated author could not have read it with attention. 
The same writer may possibly have indited the other hexameters, for he makes the 
following declaration, 
“de Patribus olim, 
Regibus, et Sanctis, ruralia carmina seripsi.” 

By rural he means rustic or unpolished. 

$ Anselm, late in the 11th century, is scarcely worth naming. But as Colgan 
has ascribed to bim an absurd life of St. Fingar, which speaks of Patrick, it may be 
observed that it is a spurious production, rejected by his editor, Dom Gerberon. 
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“PERSECUTION IN KENT.” 
(Continued from Vol, xxiv., p. 643.) 


Viescesimo nono die Mensis Julii, anno domini supradicto in ecclesia 
parochiali de Sevenoke, &c. Coram prefato Reverendissimo patre pro 
tribunali judicialiter sedente, presentibus tune ibidem Magistro Cuth- 
berto ‘Tunstall, utriusque juris doctore, eyusdem Reverendissimi patris 
Cancellario, ac Magistris Willelmo Potkyn et David Cooper, notariis 
publicis et aliis, Comparuit personaliter tune ibidem ‘Thomas Churche 
de Charte magna et modo quo supra, omnes hereses abjuravit in forma 
contenta in scedula sue abjurationis eidem publice lecta, et per eum 
tune ibidem verbatim recitata, et manu sua signo crucis signata— 
prestito primitus pereundem de peragendo poenitentiam sibi per dictum 
Reverendissimum patrem in ea parte injungendam ad sancta dei evan- 
gelia per eum corporaliter tacta juramento corporali—Cujus scedule 
tenor sequitur, viz, : 

In the name of god, amen. Bifore you most Reverend 
fader in god my lord William Archiebisshop of Caunterbury, 
1 Thomas Churche of the parisshe of greate Charte of your 
diocese of Caunterbury of my pure hert and free will confesse and 
knowlege that I bifore this at diverse tymes and places have assisted 
and been present in the companyng of suche persones as have rede, 
taught, comyned, holden and affermed divers errours, heresies, and 
damnable opinions that is to say ayenst the sacrament of baptisme 
that it was nothing profitable to mannys soule, and that the sacrament 
of confession was of noon effect, and that preestes hadde made it of 
their owne invention. Item, that the solemnisacion of matrimony was 
not necessary, nother the sacrament of extreme unction for mannys 
soule, and that the blissed sacrament of thaulter was not goddes body 
butt oonly materiall brede, Item, that goyng at pilgremage and wor- 
shipping of images was noo profitte, w with other damnable opinions 
and heresies , repugnant and contrary to the true and catholik faith of 
Crist and determyn: icion of the holy church. The whiche all damnable 
doctrines, techinges, comenynges, redinges, and aflermynges of the 
said damnable errours and heresies, and also thoo persones soo teching 
and aflermyng, I have personally assisted, favoured, conceled, sup- 
ported, and to all the forsaid heresies consented without any contra- 
diccion to the same contrary to cristen faith, and the determinacion of 
holy churche. Wherfore 1, the forsaid ‘Thomas, willing hereafter to 
beleve in the feith of Crist and of his churche, and to folowe the true 
doctryne of holy church with a pure hert, forsake and utterly despise 
iny said errours, heresies, and damned opinions, and confesse theyim 
to be contrarious and repugnant to the faith of Crist, and the determi- 
nacion of his holy churche, And therefore the said errours, heresies, 
and damned opinions in especiall, and all other errours, heresies, fals 
doctrines and damned opinions in generall, likewise contrary and 
repugnant to the faith of Criste and determinacion of his churche for- 
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said, I, the forsaid Thomas, abjure, forsake and utterly renownce here 
bifore your gracious lordship and all the honourable audience here 
assembled. And over that I, the forsaid Thomas swere by thies holy 
evangelies by me here bodily touched that from hensforth | shall never 
holde, teche, beleve, or afferme the said errours, heresies, and damned 
opinions, nor noon other agaynst the faith of Cristes holy churche and 
determinacion of the same, Nor yet I shall by myself or any other 
persone pryvatly or apertly defende maynteyn, socour, favour, or sup- 
port any person that to my knowlege, holdeth, beleveth, affermeth, 
and techeth any suche errours, heresies, or damned opinions, nor any 
persone that is suspect of the same—And if I may knowe hereaftir 
any persone of suche errours, heresies, or of any suche fals doctrynes 
or any opinions contrary to the commen doctryne of the churche for- 
said, or if | may know any of their fautours, comfortours, concelours, 
or defenders, or any that have suspect bookes or quayers of suche er- 
rours, heresies and damned opinions, | shall without delay geve know- 
lege unto your goode lordship or to your successours, or unto the 
ordinary or ordinaries of the same persones or ellys unto your and 
their officers. So god me helpe and holydome and thies holy evan- 
gelies. In wittnes wherof to thies presentes with myn owne hand | 
have made and subscribed the signe of the holy crosse. 


Thomas 
Church. 


Kt deinde tune ibidem ipse Reverendissimus pater injunxit eidem 
Thome pro poenitentia quod tribus diebus dominicis proximis futuris 
getabit fasciculum ligneum sedens super crucem in cimiterio ecclesie 
de Charte predicta dummodo processio fiat circa idem cimiterium, et 
quod immediate post processionem adducatur in navem ecclesie et 
ibidem publice expectabit, gestans hujusmodi fasciculum usque ad 
finem misse. 

Kt insuper quod gestabit fasciculum depictum in humero sinistro 
super manica vestimenti superioris durante vita sua, publice absque 
aliqua occultatione nisi aliter fuerit secum dispensatum per dictum 
Reverendissimum patrem aut suos successores, 

Et quod non mutabit locum mansionis sue a parochia ubi jam inha- 
bitat absque licentia dicti Reverendissimi patris, aut suorum succes- 
sorum sub poena relapsus, 

Item secundo die mensis Augusti anno domini quo super, in ecclesia 
sive capella curata de Otford, &c. Coram prefato Reverendissimo 
patre pro tribunal judicialiter sedente, presentibus tune ibidem Ma- 
gistro Cuthberto ‘Tunstall utriusque juris doctore, ejusdem Reveren- 
dissimi patris cancellario ac Magistris Willelmo Potkyn et David 
Cooper notariis publicis et aliis. Comparuerunt personaliter Alicia 
Hilles filia Roberti Hilles de Tenterden, et Margareta Baker, uxor 
Willelmi Baker de Cranebroke, ac omnes hereses et damnatas opini- 
ones juri divino et ecclesie universalis determinationi repugnantes et 
contrarias abjurarunt juxta contenta in scedulis suarum abjurationum 
eis publice perlectis, et per eas publice recitatis tunc ibidem, quas 
sigho crucis earum utraque signavit manibus propriis, prestito primitus 
per easdem et earum, quamlibet de peragendo poenitentiam eis 
et earum cuilibet per dictum Reverendissimum patrem in eaparte 
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injungendam ad sancta dei evangelia per earum utrasque corporaliter 
tacta juramento corporali. Quarum scedularum tenores sequuntur 
viz., 
- In the name of God, Amen. Bifore you most Reverend 
P90 fader in god, my lord William Archiebishop of Canterbury, I 
"Alice Hilles the doughter off Robert Hilles of Tenterden of 
thage of xx. yeres and of your diocese of Canterbury of my free will 
and pure hert confesse and knowlege that 1 bifore this at diverse tymes 
and places, have assisted and been present in the company of suche 
persones as have redde, taught, commyned, holden, and affermed di- 
vers errours, heresies, and damnable opinions, and I myself have be- 
leved in thoes same, that is to say, that the holy sacrament of thaulter 
was not goddes body, but oonly holy brede, and that confession was 
not profitable for mannys soule, and that a preest had noo power to 
absoyle a man of his synnes, and therfore a man shuld confesse hym- 
self oonly to god, and I beleved that it was nought to goo on pilgre- 
mages and to worship images of seyntes, and of all thies heresies I 
was never shriven, but consented to the forsaid heresies with other 
damnable opinions repugnant and contrary to the true and catholik 
faith of Crist and determynation of holy churche, all the which dam- 
nable doctrynes, techinges, commenynges, redinges, and affermynges, 
and belyving of the said heresies, and also the persones so teching and 
affermyng | have personally assisted, favored, conceled, supported and 
thereunto consentid without any contradiction to the same contrary 
to Cristes faith and the determynation and doctryne of holy church. 
Wherfore I, the forsaid Alice willing hereaftir to beleve in the faith of 
Crist and of his churche, and to folowe the true doctrine of holy 
church with a pure hert forsake and utterly despise my said errours, 
heresies, and damnable opinions and confesse theym to be contrarious 
and repugnant to the faith of Crist and the determination of his holy 
churche, and therfore the said errours, heresies, and damned opinions 
in especial, and all other errours, heresies, fals doctrines and damned 
opinions in generall likewise contrary and repugnaunt to the faith of 
Crist and determination of his churche forsaid I, the forsaid Alice, 
abjure, forsake and utterly renownce here bifore your gracious lord- 
ship and all thonorable audience here assembled, and over that I, the 
forsaid Alice, swere by thies holy evangelies, by me here bodily 
toched that from hensforth I shall never holde, teche, beleve, or 
afferme} the said errours, heresies, and damned opinions nor noon 
other agaynst the faith of Cristes holy churche and the determination 
of the same, nor yet I shall by myself or any other persone pryvatly 
or apertly defende maynteyne, favour, socour, or support any per- 
sone that to my knowlege holdeth, beleveth, affermeth, techeth any 
suche errours, heresies, or damned opinions, nor any persone that is 
suspect of the same, and if 1 may knowe hereaftir any persone of 
suche errours, heresies, or of any suche fals doctrines or any opinions 
contrary to the commen doctrine of the churche forsaid, or if I may 
know any of their fautours, comfortours, concelours or defenders, or 
any that have suspect bookes or quayers of suche errours, heresies, 
and damnable opinions I shall without delay geve knowlege unto 
your goode lordship or to your successours, or unto the ordinary or 
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ordinaries of thoes same persones, or elles unto your or their officers, 
So god me helpe and holydome, ane thies holy evangelies. In wittnes 
wherof to thies presentes with myn owne hand I have made and sub- 
scribed the signe of the holy crosse. Alice Hilles. 

In the name of god, amen. Bifore you most Reverend 
fader in god my lord William Archie bisshop of Caunterbury, 
I Margaret Baker wif of William Baker off Cranebroke of 
your diocese of Cant. of my pure hert and free will confesse and 
knowlege that I bifore this at divers tymes and places have assisted 
and ben present in the company of suche persones as have rede, 
taught, commyned, holden and affermed diverse errours, heresies, 
and damnable [sic] and I myselfe beleve in thoes same, that is to 
say, that the sacrament of thaulter was not Cristes body but oonly 
materiall brede, and that a man shuld not utter his confession to a 
preest, Also that worshipping of images of seyntes, and goyng a pil- 
grimage was not profitable for mannys soule, with other damnable 
opinions and heresies re pugnant and contrary to the true and catholik 
faith of Crist and determination of holy ¢ hure h, all the which damnable 
doctrynes, techinges, communynges, redinges, and affermynges and 
belyving of the said damnable opinions, and also the persones so tech- 
ing and affermyng L have personally assisted, favored, concelled, sup- 
ported and thereunto consentid without any contradiction to the same 
contrary to cristen faith and the de ‘termination and doe tryne of holy 
church—W herfore 1, the forsaid M: argaret, willing he reaftir to beleve 
in the faith of Criste and of his churche and to fulowe the true doc- 
trine of the same with a pure hert, forsake and utterly despise my 
said errours, heresies, and damnable opinions and confesse them to be 

contraryous and repugnant to the faith of Crist and the determination 
of his ‘holy churche, And therfore the said errours, heresies and 
damned opinions in especiall and all other errours, heresies, fals doc- 
trines and damned opinions in general, likewise contrary and repug- 
nant to the faith of Crist and determination of his churche forsaid, I, 
the forsaid Margaret, abjure, forsake and utterly renownce here bifore 
your gracious lordship and the honorable audience here asse mbled, 
and over that 1, the forsaid M: argaret swere by thies holy evangelies 
by me here bodily touched that from hensforth I shall never holde, 
teche, beleve, or afferme the said errours, heresies, and damned 
opinions nor noon other agaynst the faith of Crist, holy church, and 
the determination of the same, nor yet I shall by myself or any other 
persone pryvatly or apertly defe nde, maynteyn, favour, socour, or 
support any persone that to my knowlege holdeth, bele weth, affermeth, 
or techeth any suche errours, heresies, or damned Opinions nor any 


Margareta 
Baker. 


persone that is suspected of the same, And if I may knowe hereaftir 


any persone of suche errours, heresies, or of any such fals doctrines, 
or any contrary to the commen doctrine of the church forsaid, or if I 
may know any of their fautours, comfortours, concelours, or defenders, 
or any that have suspect bookes or quayers of suche errours, heresies 
and damned opinions, I shall without delay give knowlege unto your 
good lordship, or to the ordinary or ordinaries of the same persones, 
or elles to your and their officers, So god me helpe and holydome, 
and by thies holy evangelies. In witness wherof to the presentes with 
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myn owne hand I have made and subscribed the signe of the holy 
crosse. ef Margaret Baker. 

Deinde idem Reverendissimus pater injunxit eidem Alicia pro peni- 
tencia quod in posterum durante vita sua non utatur interula—viz., 
a smoke de veste lenia, aliquo die veneris nisi aliquod festum principale 
contingat eodem die, ot quolibet die veneris hujusmodi dicat quinque 
Pater noster, quinque Ave Maria, et unum C redo quamdiu vixerit, 

Item tune ibidem idem Reverendissimus pater injunxit praelatee 
Margarete Baker, quod se abstineat omni genere piscium quolibet 


die veneris quamdiu vixerit, et dicat decies Pater noster, decies Aye 
Maria. 


LIBER FESTIVALIS. 


’ 


THE “NARRATION FOR CORPUS CHRISTI DAY. 


(‘The fact is,” says Dr. Dibdin, “ whatever may be the nature of these 
stories, all ‘curious’ theological scholars may well be inquisitive after the 
‘Liber Festivalis,’ as it is the origin or substratum of the ‘ Exaiisn Common 
Praver-Book. It is right to mention this, as no reader would probably have 
guessed it." —Typ. Ant, vol. i. p. 162, where the rare edition from which this 
is taken is described.} 


ALso we fynde that in deuynchere besyde exbrigge was a woman 
lay sike and was nye dede and sente aftyr a hooly persson a bowte 
mydny ghte to have her rightis. than this man in all the haste that 
he my "ghte be a rose and wente to churche, & toke goddis body in a 
box of yvery & putte hit in to his bosome, & wente forthe towarde 
this woman. And as he wente thourghe a foreste in a fayre mede that 
was his nexte way it happid that his box fill oute of his bosome to the 
crounde, and he wente forthe and woste hit not and come to this woman 
and herde her confession ; and than he asked her yf she wolde be hose- 
lid and she seyde ye sere. ‘Than he putte his honde in his bosome and 
sought the box & whan he founde hit noughte he was full sory and 
sadde, and seyde dame i woll go aftyr goddys body and come anone 
ayene to yow and so wente forthe sore wepyng for his simpulnesse and 
so as he come to a welow tree he made therof a rodde and stryppyd hym- 
selfe all nakyd and to bete hymselfe that the blode ranne doune by his 
sydys and seyde thus to hymse ‘Ife O thow simple man why haste thow 
loste thy lord god thy maker thy former & thy creatour. And 
whanne he hadde thus bete hymse lf he dede on his clothis and wente 
forthe and than he was ware of pilour of fyre that laste from erthe to 
leven and he was all astoyned thereof yit he blessed and wente ther 
to and there lay the sacrament fallyn oute of the boxe into the grasse 
Ww the pilour se ‘hon as bryghte as any sonne and lastyd from goddis 
body to heuyn and all the bestys of the foreste were come a boute 
voddis body ‘and stode in compas rounde aboute hit and all knelid on 
foure knees save on black horse that knelyd but on that on knee. 
Than seyde he yf thow be any beste that may speke I charge the in 
goddis name here presente in forme brede tell me why thou kneliste 
but on thy one knee. Than seyde he | am a fende of hell and 
wolle not knele and y myghte but I am made ayense my wyll for 
lit is wreton that every knelyng of heven and of erth shall be to 
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the worshippe to the lord god. Why arte thow like a horse and he 
seyde to make the — to stele me and at soche a towne was one 
houghid for me and at soche a towne anothir. ‘Then seyde this hooly 
person y commaunde the by goddis flesche and his blode that thow 
goo in to wildernesse and be ther as thow shalte never dissese cristen 
people more, And anone he wente his way he myghte no longer 
abyde. Andthonne this man wente forthe to this woman and dede | er 
rightes by the whiche she was savid and wente to ever lastyng salua- 
cion to the which bringe us to he that for us shedde his blode upon the 
rode tree. Amen. 





SACRED POETRY. 
TRANSLATION OF A HEBREW HYMN FROM THE MORNING 
SERVICE OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
Str,—The following Hymn is justly admired as a valuable portion of 
the synagogue services, expressing the noblest of revealed truths con- 
cerning the God of Providence; for as yet the Jewish people do not 
sing the “ new song”’ to celebrate the riches of a Divine atonement. 

The subjoined version is much more faithful to the Hebrew text 
than that given in their prayer-book, and it preserves the original 
lambic modulation. 

It would be a matter of interesting research to examine the historical 
dates of the various devotional pieces which form the liturgies of the 
synagogue. 

Perhaps some information on the subject may be obtained from the 
preface to a modern edition of the Machzor, with a German transla- 
tion, by Heidenheim, of Rodelheim, near Frankfort, who there gives 
a short biography of the authors of different parts of the Jewish 
liturgy; or perhaps in Delitasch, “Zur Geschichté der Judischen 
Poesie,”’ published some seven years ago in Leipzic. These books 
have been recommended to the writer, but he has not yet met with 
them for perusal. It may be, however, that some of your readers and 
correspondents may be willing to pursue this investigation. 


Yours, &c., SOLUS. 
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SACRED POETRY, 


Tue everlasting Lord had sway'd 
Dominion ere Creation’s spring ; 

And when his will the world had made, 
His name was known and fear’d as King: 

So when all worlds are past and gone, 

Tremendous He shall rule alone. 


For He who was, and He who is, 
He shall exist in majesty ; 
Ile is the One, no second His 
To reign with him in rivalry : 
Endless as unbeginning—power 
And kingdom His, for evermore. 


My God as my Redeemer lives— 
My strength, my lot when griefs befall ;— 
My banner, Hea refuge gives— 
My portion when on him I call. 
In him my spirit I repose 
Whene’er I sleep, as when I rose ; 
And with my soul, my body’s care 
The Lord is mine—] will not fear. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS TREATMENT OF LUNATICS. 


Sir,—The spiritual condition and necessities of persons of unsound mind 
appear to me subjects deserving more attention that they have hitherto 
received. Since the appointment of chaplains to public lunatic asylums, 
religious services have been found to produce results among the 
patients analogous in all respects to those which accompany them in 
the Christian church at large. With the limited experience of little 
more than two years’ ministry in an asylum, I have heard patients 
say that the public and private offices of religion are their chief com- 
fort or their only support ; I have seen the Christian verities retaining, 
and even acquiring, for the first time, a permanent hold upon the 
affections, notwithstanding the aberrations of the mind; I have known 
religious melancholy in some cases alleviated, and in others wholly 
removed, These are results, however, which as yet have been limited 
to a few individual patients. It becomes, therefore, a question of very 
great interest, how far similar results appear capable of being ex- 
tended, and whether ultimately any universal amelioration of the 
spiritual condition of the insane may reasonably be anticipated. 
Judging upon the same principles that regulate the moral treatment 
of the patients in relation to every other subject, upon what grounds, 
it is asked, are they to be adjudged incapable of receiving divine 
grace ? or how can’ it be determined to what extent they may ex- 
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perience its hallowing influence while the attempt to impart it has 
been so limited, and our observations upon the subject so few and in- 
conclusive? Reason with very many is but partially overthrown ; 
and, whatever there remains of it, the gospel contains truths peculiarly 
simple, on which those remnants may be employed no less than upon 
the common occurrences of life. If the passions be unduly inflamed, 
religion finds its legitimate office in subduing them ; while the better 
feelings are as capable of being acted upon by the motives of the 
gospel as by the ordinary incentives to gratitude, to obedience, and to 
affection, Even when the lunatic is lost in unconsciousness, still an 
effort may be made to restore the innocence of childhood, which ought 
never to be effaced, and of which, whenever it can be recovered, we 
may hope that it will still be said, “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;" and why should it be thought that the virtue of innocence is 
marred by matured imbe cility when it is not impaired by the uncon- 
sciousness of infancy ? But how little there is of heaven-like purity 
in a lunatic asylum! In whatever point of view we regard the insane, 
it is apparent that something may be done to ameliorate their spiritual 
welfare. 

The first fact which arrests attention is the universal existence 
among them of the moral feelings. In support of this position, it will 
be sufficient to quote the following passage from the report of the re- 
sident physician of the Hanwell Asylum for 1842 :—« The reports of 
many public asyluins contain statements and observations strongly in- 
dicative of a general and progressive improvement, directed by an in- 
creased conviction, confirmed by all intimate experience with insane 
persons, that in a large majority of cases of insanity the powers of ob- 
servation are active, aud the understanding has a considerable range 
of exercise ; whilst the AFFECTIONS exist as warmly, and the SENSIBILITY 
is as acute as in a state of perfect mental health.” ‘The moral feelings, 
it will be admitted, are either innocent or unhallowed, according as 
the desires are directed to lawful or unlawful objects, and as the affee- 
tions are indulged in moderation or to excess. The perfection of re- 
ligion is affirmed by the great Arbiter of human conduct to consist 
sole lv in the right direction of these feelings. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy soul,” and “ ‘Thou shalt Late thy ne ‘ighbour. as thyself,” are the 
two summaries of all the divine laws, and the end of all the sanctions 
of revealed truth. ‘The capacity of the affections varies in each indi- 
vidual, and the apportionment of that capacity it is the work of the 
Creator to determine ; but whenever the least power of feeling exists, 
there is a capability for receiving religious impressions, and_ this 
capability it rests with the creature to develop. In the regulation of 
the desires, and in the cultivation of right affections, there is therefore 
a universal capability for religion among the Insane ; and the only 
question 1s, by what means the necess: iry influence is to be exerte “J 
upon them. Even if thought to be prec Huded from obedience to the 
first commandment, by inability to appre ‘hend the idea of Deity, they 
are not thereby r ndered wholly incapable of religion, unless the 
second great commandme nt be excluded from the gospe ‘| canons, and 
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gentleness, kindly affection, and brotherly love, be deemed unworthy 
the approbation of Heaven. 

There is a disposition in the insane for submitting to authority and to 
persuasion. ‘This is a second fact of great importance in estimating 
their religious capabilities. It may be a consciousness of dependency, 
or it may be a special provision to neutralize the mischief of the dis- 
order, produced either by direct spiritual agency, or by a natural im- 
potency resulting from impaired organization—certain it is that from 
some cause, and despite the most bombastic pretensions, and the oc- 
casional fury of maniacal excitement, there is a very general sense 
among the patients of moral inferiority, and a consequent readiness to 
submit to the advice or the mandates of others; a tractability some- 
times childlike in its nature, and which increases in the same propor- 
tion that reason becomes enfeebled. 

It is by this moral power that the patients, in the absence of 
mechanical restraints, are principally controlled. Hitherto its intlu- 
ence has been exclusively directed to reducing the patients to con- 
formity with the household economy of the institution; why may it 
net be made availing (in reliance upon Divine aid) for regulating the 
spiritual economy of the inner man in direct relition to religion ? 
Whatever be the degree of feeling possessed by an individual, there 
must be objects capable of calling it into action; and every kind of 
feeling is susceptible of a twofold direction, either pleasurable or pain- 
ful, according as the object presented to it is attractive or repulsive. 
Upon the adjustment, therefore, of external objects, and upon the in- 
tervention of authority, when the power of voluntary thought and feel- 
ing is impaired, much of the health of the moral character is dependent. 
rom the absence of many things that have to be encountered in the 
world of a baneful tendency, the asylum is found conducive to the 
alleviation of some of the worst symptoms of derangement; but there 
are evils accumulated by the congregation of a number of insane per- 
sons Which necessarily produce a demoralizing influence. Everything 
has been done to promote comfort and recovery, and to render asylums 
orderly, but hitherto the cultivation of religion beyond the appendage 
of a chaplain has not much entered into the arrangements—it has not 
been thought a practicable object. It ought, however, to be a subject 
of the deepest solicitude and of universal attention, 

A third fact of no less importance is, that the insane are susceptible of 
the influence of habit.t How large a proportion of human conduct is 
referable to this source, all who are the least observant of what passes 
within them and around them must be well aware. The insane, 


* The testimony of Dr. Haslam will receive the assent of all who are well ac 
quainted with the subject :—“ Speaking of the effects of management on an extensive 


scale, I can truly declare, that by gentleness of manner, and kindness of treatment, f 
lave never failed to obtain the confidence, and conciliate the esteem of insane per- 
sons, and have succeeded by these means in procuring from them respect and obs 
dence.” 

t “ Custom or habit,” says M. Esquriol, with reference to persons bordering on a 
tate of idiotism, ** has a great influence on all their proceedings.” 


Vou. XNV.— Feb. 1844. 
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therefore, like others, may be habituated to act virtuously.* And 


although this is a capacity rather for perpetuating than for receiving 
the first influences of religious discipline, yet since morality as well as 
nature has its laws of progression, it is a fact which supplies proof of 
a capability of extensive religious improvement, after the feelings have 
once begun to flow in the right direction. 

Devout attendance at divine service may be formed into a habit ; 
and though the act will be widely different from the service of an in 
telligent worshipper, yet if to be an unconscious recipient of minis- 
terial benediction—if to awaken, by the sight of helplessness, the closer 
sympathy and more effectual fervent intercessions of the faithful—and 
if to be in that place, where, of all places upon earth, the presence of 
Deity is most nearly sensible—if these be benefits of no worthless 
kind, then ought the attendance of the unconscious lunatic in the house 
of God not to be despised, nor the inducement of the habit in him to 
be neglected by us. The words of prayer, either in public or in 
private, may be repeated from habit; or, if even this cannot be done, 
the knees may be bent, and the hands uplifted, from habit, or from 
example. W hen any possessed of intelligence count their beads, or 
repeat their “ Pater ‘Nosters” without thought and without feeling, 
they sink themselves below irrational beings. But when these forms 
are complied with by those who know no other act of homage, the 
unconscious worshipper rises far above those who, while possessed of 
reason, and when present in the church, deign not to join in the ser- 
vices of the congregation, either by audible expressions, or with in- 
ward fervour. The Hosannahs of the children, which celebrated the 
Messiah's triumphant entry into the temple of God, were regarded as 
contemptible by those who themselves remained silent ; but they were 
pronounced by the Son of God to be the perfection of praise, for which, 
could they have been suppressed, the praises of inanimate matter 
would have been substituted. 

Perhaps there is not a faculty in human nature by which the cha- 
racter is more extensively modified than by habit. It is one which 
exerts a powerful, though indirect influence, in producing insanity. 
The tempers left unrestrained in early youth, until their indulgence 
becomes habitual, engender that ¢ lass of patients who 


‘an be desmihad 
as little else than spoiled children. 


Vicious propensities habitually 
cberished, uncoudemned by ministerial reproof, and uncorrected by 


authority or example, degenerate into many of the cases of moral 
insanity. The disturbed equilibrium between the desires and the 


means . their gratification, consequent upon the interruption of any 


mode of life, of associations, or of prospects, which have grown 


habitual, induces that morbid state of the mental or moral constitution 


* «* Considering,” observes Dr. Haslam, ‘‘ how much we are the creatures of habit, 


it might naturally be hoped, and experience justifies the expectation, that madmen 
might be benefited by bringing their actions into a system of regularity. It might be sup- 
posed, that as thought precedes action, that whenever the ideas are incobere nt, the 
actions will also be irregular. Most probably they would be so if uncontrolled ; but 
custom, con firmed info HARIT, de Stroys this natural propensity, and renders them correct 
in their behaviour, though they still remain equally depraved in their intellects.” 
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which is indicated by insanity, referred to pecuniary reverses, domestic 
unhappiness, and disappointed affections. This faculty may therefore 
be made an agent of the greatest utility in giving a religious bias to the 
character of the insane ; provided that by pains, and without intermis- 
sion, habits of virtue be formed where they are wanting, and that habit 
be directed to neutralize habit where those already formed are either 
immoral or hurtful. 

These facts, so far as their correctness shall be admitted, are suffi- 
cient to establish the conclusion, that the insane possess a capability of 
religious improvement, irrespective of any intellectual perceptions of 
revealed truth. ‘hey prove the existence of a capacity for systematic 
moral discipline; and that morals constitute an essential part of reli- 
gion is the important, but forgotten truth, to which I would invite at- 
tention, in relation to the religious care of the insane. ‘This conclusion, 
therefore, will not be shaken by any diversity of opinion as to the ex- 
tent to which they are able to bear direct instruction in the doctrines 
of the gospel. Even here, however, the information already obtained 
will prove an obligation to provide means of instruction more exten- 
sive than are at present in operation in lunatic asylums, It will not 
be denied that many of the patients can remember the lessons which 
they were taught previously to the commencement of the disorder ; nor 
that religious truths may for the first time be impressed upon the heart 
of some of them. The points upon which uncertainty exists are prin- 
cipally three :—namely, the number of those who retain former mental 
impressions ; the number capable of receiving new ideas; and the ex- 
tent of influence which it is possible for any truths to exert upon the 
character when the balance of the reasoning powers is lost. 

But these points are open to discussion solely because the facts of 
the case are not ascertained. To adduce theoretical arguments against 
the experiment—and nothing but theory can be adduced—is to pre- 
clude all coneclusiveness from such objections; since it is an admission 
that experience has not decided the question. The few facts, how- 
ever, which are known are favourable to the opinion that benefit 
would acerue to the patients from systematic instruction. But before 
these fucts are referred to, it is important to state that theory 1s not less 
favourable to the same opinion, so far as it may be gathered from the 
published sentiments of the most eminent medical authorities. ‘The 
medical officers of the Lancaster Asylum, in their annual report for 
18.43, have stated the favourable results of an experiment, which has 
been made in that institution, to impart mental instruction, and to cul- 
tivate improved habits among the patients; and they do not hesitate 
to add, as their opinion, that these results have satisfactorily proved 
“ that even IDIOTS «ure capable of receiving instruction PAR BEYOND what 
as generally supposed.” Vhe resident physician of the Hanwell Asylum, 
in his reports for 1842 and 1843, has given his decided testimony m 
lavour of such a system in the forcible and perspicuous language, for 
which he is not less celebrated in his writings than for his enlightened 
and humane treatment of the patients under his care. In the report 
lor 1842, Dr. Conolly, after describing the formation of reading classes 
in the asylum, thus concludes—* All the experience obtained in these 
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an extension of them ; and to make it appear probable that most of the 
aids of juvenile, or at least of infant education, might be introduced 
into lunatic asylums for the poorest patients, with results not only sin- 
gular in their character, but gene rally beneficial to the patients, and in 
accordance with all that it is endeavoured to effect for them by other 
means.’ In Dr. Abercrombie’s work on the Intellectual Powers, 
there is a chapter devoted to the subject of insanity, in which the fol- 
lowing striking passages occur :— These observations contain only 
a very slight and imperfect view of a subject of intense interest. 
The MENTAL management of the insane seems to deserve a much greater 
degree of attention than has hitherto been devoted to it ; and it appears to 
open a field for intellectual experiment, which promise $s most interest- 
ing and important results.” .... “IT have no doubt that, when the 
INTELLECTUAL and MORAL management of the insane shall be prosecuted 
with the attention which is due to it, principles will be developed of much 
practical interest on this important subject.” The subject is treated of 
by Dr. A. Combe, in the concluding chapter ofa popular work, entitled, 
“Physiology applied to Health and Mducation.” He deprecates in 
the strongest terms “the defects which still impair the usefulness of 
many of our best institutions,” in relation to systematic culture of the 
moral feelings and intellectual powers. He states it to be an object of 
“extreme importance in establishments for the insane to provide the 
necessary means for encouraging the healthy and regular exercise of 
the various bodily and mental powers, and for drawi ing out and directing 
the ” rious affections, feelings, and inte llee tual fac ltr $, this being a COn- 
dition esse ntial, in a higher degree than any other, to the success of our 
curative measures.’ He quotes one of the greatest of all authorities on 
this subject—Pinel—as having said, “ that thirty years’ experience had 
taught him that a striking analogy subsists between the art of EDU- 
CATING and TRAINING the young and that of managing the insane, as 
the same principles are applicable to both.” 

It may be sufficient to add the following passage from the standard 
work of M. Jacobi “On Asylums for the Insane,” in which he not 
only advocates instruction generally, but enters with some minuteness 
into the details of such a system. ‘ Amongst the means of stimu- 
lating, exercising, and strengthening the attention, the memory, and 
the judgment, in different grades, and to various extents, we may 
specify reading, writing, and the practice of arithmetic, according to the 
sunple methods, as applicable to those patients whose understandings 
may have either been previously but little exercised, or, in consequence 
of their complaint, reduced to a low standard; or in whom other 
medical indications exist to stimulate in an especial manner the exer- 
cise of the particular faculties enumerated. . . . . Further; for these 
patients who are possessed of a higher order of the intellectual powers 
referred to, means must be provided for exercising them in geometry, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, yeography, natural history, and their 
several branches. ... In addition to all these, it is still further necessary 


that the means be applied of stimulating and engaging the imagination, 


the faney, and the taste, by poetry, music, drawing. and painting.’ 
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It is true that religious instruction is not specified in these quotations ; 
the extent to which the insane are capable of bearing it is at present a 
question which experience has to decide, My object is to establish the 
propriety of education for the patients generally, on which point no 
difference of opinion appears to exist among the most enlightened phy- 
sicians. Let such a system be established in accordance with their 
views; the moral discipline which they advocate is a religious educa- 
tion; and the share which religion may safely be allowed in the cul- 
ture of the intellectual faculties will be ascertained by time and obser- 
vation. Even if direct religious instruction were proscribed, still I 
would the more advocate a system of moral culture as the only hope 

left for the spiritual improvement of the patient ; and to whatever ex- 
tent the doctrines of the gospel may be deemed admissible, a system of 
instruction resembling juvenile education appears to me the only mode 
by which those doctrines can be efficiently inculeated, in subservience 
to the re gular ministrations of the church. But faculties which it is 
recommended to cultivate with secular instruction cannot be thought 
wholly impervious to religious truth, nor unfitted for its reception under 
competent medical superintendence. It may be considered as fully 
established by the general consent of the ablest modern physicians, 
that religion, judiciously introduced, is beneficial to the patients gene- 

rally ; thei ‘ir opinions of the extent to which it may be adapted to the 
inmates of an asylum may be much modified when the prevalent 
notion of religion is modified, and morals are assigned that prominence 
among its doctrines, which is now exclusively occupied by speculative 
theology and pure devotional exercises. 

The statute which renders the appointment of chaplains to county 
asylums compulsory, makes it apparent that the legislature has seen 
cause to overrule the prejudice, which, until the last few years, 
had complete possession of the public mind, that no religious mi- 
histrations of any kind, or in any degree, could be benefici: lly 
bestowed upon the lunatic. The still more recent extension of the 
chaplain’s duties in several of the best conducted asylums in_ this 
country indicates the further change of opinion which continued ob- 
servation of the labours of those officers has produced in the minds of 
the visitors and medical directors of these institutions. ‘There is nothing 
forced in supposing that the tide of opinion, which is but beginning to 
turn, has to How much further in this direction before it reaches the 
boundaries of truth. Nor is it unreasonable to conclude, that if enough 
has been discovered of capacity for religion among the patients to 
justify the present extension of the chaplain’ s duties, there is enough 
also to justify the hope that this experiment, in proving successful, will 

only be the precursor of still more extended measures. 

In an examination which L instituted of those patients that were 
thought fit to hold conversation with me, there were very few who could 
hot repeat more or less correctly the Lord’s Prayer; many recollected 
the chief articles of their belie f': stated that the ‘y performed some act 
of private devotion, and were conscious of responsibility, in relation to 
all the leading duties which man owes to God and to his neighbour ; 

and on being asked, for what Jesus Christ came into the world? they 
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A female patient 
very aged and decrepit, who had been brought up at a charity school 

at Nottingham, repeated the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief as correctly 

as though she had but just learnt them. A male patient, in the prime 

of life, on being commended for the correctness with which the same 

prayer had been repeated by him, replied, with evident emotion, that 

when a boy he had been taught it by his mother, and that she used to 

hear him say it every night, with his hands folded upon her lap. 

With the memory, the feelings of childhood were rev ived, evincing the 
possibility of cultivating a childlike disposition among the patients, but 
proving also, that, for the attainment of this so divine an end, pains 
and individual attention are indispensable, 

Now that so many lunatics in a pauper asylum remember, in whole 
or in part, the chief formularies of the Christian religion, notwithstand- 
ing the baneful intluence, with some, of along neglect of their religious 
duties—with others, of a protracted duration of the disorder—and with 
all, of the want of any other instruction than that received during a 
voluntary attendance at the short services in the chapel—this is a fact 
which affords strong presumptive evidence that additional religious 
knowledge may be imparted to them to a very great extent. Even if 
this conclusion be questioned, still to have ascertained that a very 
large proportion of the more intelligent patients possess a distinct re- 
collection of these elementary truths, is amply sufficient to attach to 
us the responsibility of taking measures for the habitual revival of them 
in their memories. 

With these views, the appointment of a master and mistress was 
solicited of the visitors of the Hanwell Asylum, for the instruction, not 
of the ignorant, so much as of those rather who have been taught, but 
who are relapsing, from the want of a system of mental culture, into 
their former ignorance, and sinking into a state of torpor and vacancy, 
prejudicial alike totheir enjoyment of this lite, and to a preparation for 
the life to come. The measure has been attended with all the success 
that could be anticipated, when the object contemplated was the 
amelioration of the moral condition of the patients by imperceptible 
degrees, for the very reason that their case does not admit of the ap- 
plication of more decided measures, nor of the production of more 
striking results. 
seven months, and has instructed from forty to fifty of the female 
patients; some in one and some in two daily classes of one hour each. 
The moraings have been employed in writing or in simple arithmetic, 
and the afternoons in reading a lesson from the New ‘Testament, fol- 
lowed by an elementary explanation of the passage, by the exhibition 
of a map, by a singing lesson, or by any simple expe ‘dient calculated 
to induce a habit of thought and of attention, The progress made 
among the male patients has been even mare extensive. The master, 
who has been appointed for five months, assembled, from the first, five 
classes daily, the average attendance at each class being about sixteen ; 
and not less than from fifty to seventy patients have received constant 
instruction from him. ‘These results, moreover 


, have been obtained 
under the most unfavourable circumstances : 


since man\ patients who 


‘The mistress has been engaged for a period of 
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are most eligible for instruction are engaged in domestic employments, 
or in manual labour, With the exception of a few of the men, who 
are collected for a short reading lesson after their return from work, 

the classes have been composed of those who were left unemployed in 
the wards, and who, but for the instruction which they have received, 

would have spent their days in listlessness, Enough, therefore, has 
been done to establish the conclusion—if not with certainty, at least 
with a high degree of probability—that the patients are willing to re- 
ceive continuous instruction; and that they are capable of being 
taught, even upon religious subjects, without injury to their mental 
health. A decided, though but a slight improvement, is perceptible in 
their power of attention; their mental faculties are exercised ; their 
kindlier feelings are elicited ; and thus they are roused to a_pleasur- 
able state of intellectual and moral existence, from which, partly by 
the disorder, but much more by neglect, they have so long been de- 
graded. 

But to what extent it is possible for the souls of lunatics to be acted 
upon by the truths of religion can never be determined with precision 
by us. Itis known absolutely to Him alone * who searches the heart 
and tries the reins.’’ All that we can do is, after we have found from 
experience the amount of religious instruction which the insane are 
capable of receiving, to estimate its probable effects upon them from 
the known character of moral agency in general; judging according to 
the analogy which subsists between their moral character and that 
of others. We must note, indeed, whatever indications of those 
effects are discoverable by human observation ; and that they expe- 
rience some influence from their knowlec lge of the doctrines of the 
gospel, all who are the less familiar with them will allow ; ; but while 
so little pains have been taken to cultivate religion among them in a 
manner suited to their capacities, the evidence upon the point in ques- 
tion must necessarily be unsatisfactory. 

One reflection, however, upon this interesting subject affords great 
encouragement, There is a spiritual power divinely exerted upon 
human nature, and, by a churchman it may be added, ministerially com- 
municated, irrespectively of any eflort of reason, and even despite 
the want of it. ‘There are instances recorded in Scripture of children 

sanctified from the birth. ‘The laying on of the Lord’s hands upon 
the infants and his ineffable benediction must have been followed by 
the communication of direct spiritual influence. ‘The due administra- 
tion of baptism to infants is accompanied by a change in the spiritual 
condition of the wholly unconscious recipients of grace. It may be 
held that regeneration is the answer to the prayers of the congregation ; 
that it is attributable to the faith of the parent or the sponsors ; or that 
it attends the application of the seal, because grace is une onditionally 
connected with it by the will and the word of God. Whatever view 
of the subject is t: aken—for this is no subject for party feelings—still 
similar means of grace are applicable to the lunatic; prayer and 
faith and the sacraments are equally availing in his case as for the 
infant; and grace, by whatever means omnouanl is not less effica- 
cious in him, So far forth as he is an intelligent and voluntary 
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agent, so far forth also ought he to be taught the faith and obedience ot 
the gospel. In whatever degree he ceases to possess the power for 
apprehending the doctrines of salvation, and for controlling himself, in 
that same degree does he continue a fit subject for the benedictory 
ministrations of others. The religion of Jesus Christ is a system not 
only of immunity from guilt for the penitent or unconscious offender, 
but of direct spiritual agency; and if the lunatic be possessed of an 
interest in the vicarious sufferings of the Redeemer, he is also a proper 
subject for the reception of the Saviour’s mediatorial grace. It will 
not be denied by the believer that the lunatic is accessible as well as 
others to spiritual influences from the power of evil; and it is mani- 
fest, that while left a prey to that malignant agency, and to the work- 
ings of his own heart, producing and reproducing its natural corrup- 
tions, he cannot but de ‘generate. Why, then, may he not be susceptible 
of the hallowing influences of the Holy Ghost? And when the 
untagonistic power of divine grace is brought into operation within 
him, we are sure that its energy will be ascendant. 

It will be allowed by all parties that the communication of this 
grace is intrusted in some manner to the agency of the church; what- 
ever her Lord and Master does upon earth, is to be done through her 
instrumentality. The lunatic in a Christian community is already 
brought within her pale, and she is bound therefore, by her own act, 
to continue over him her fostering, her especial care. Even if he is 
regarded as in any sense “ deliv ered into the power of Satan tor the 
destruction of the flesh,”’ still in every case the power of the Saviour 
is sufficient for the rescue of the soul; and for the application of that 
power the church is responsible. He who intrusted her with his com- 
mission to bind and to loose, to remit sins and to retain them, will 
uot exonerate ber from the exercise of her plenary powers over those 
who, in the days of bis personal ministry upon earth, were the constant 
objects of his supernatural interposition, and for whose deliverance he 
Jeleguted express power to his apostles. The lunatic, the paralytic, 
and the demoniac, shared his solicitude, and are entitled to her sym- 
pathies. ‘They require, moreover, her most cnergetic interference on 
their behalf. ‘The Son of God bas been sent “ to destroy the works 
of the devil,” under all forms of evil; and every thought is to be 
“ brought into subjection to the obedience of Christ ;” and nothing bas 
been left which shall not be made subject tohim; but as the power to 
subdue all things is with the church, so with her rests the r responsibility 
for their subjug: ition. Happy will be the most unworthy of her ser- 
vants, UW his feeble advocacy should prevail with her to direct her 
more solicitous care to some of her long-neglected children. His ob- 
ject is to fix upon the Christian church col lectiv ely the clear responsi- 
bility for devoting herself, not solely through the ‘unsupported labours 
of individual ch: aplains, but in the majesty of her united strength to 
the spiritual care of her most suffering members; and for directing 
to the ame oration of their present depre sed spiritual condition those 
high powerswhich, having been divinely delegated to her, are irresistible, 
ind trom the salutary operation of which no fragme ntof humanity, vor 
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It would be mere enthusiasm to anticipate the rescue of lunatics 
universally from the power of evil, until Christianity has become 

wractically influential upon the whole community ; but it is not unrea- 

sonable to bring additional means of grace to bear concurrently upon 

the asylum and upon society at large. There are, moreover, some 

advantages attendant on their consignment to our care very favourable 

to the exercise of a salutary influence over them, and which, therefore, 

encourage especial efforts for their salvation. Nor is it ‘possible to 

estimate too highly the importance of such efforts. For, in whatever 
light the lunatic be viewed,—whether he be spiritually lost and dead, 
or whether he be a weak or a wandering Christian,—in all cases most 
vigorous measures and a most energetic faith are alike required of us, 
either for his rescue from destruction, or for his restoration or his con- 
tinuance “ in the unity of the church.” 

My object in these reflections is to invite inquiry into the spiritual 
necessities of the insane rather than to propose any solution of the 
mystery in which their case is admitted to be involved. ‘To dogma- 
tize upon the subject would be to expose to the charge of presumption 
one who is qualified to speak with authority, neither by experience, 
neither by a knowledge of the philosophy of the human mind, nor by 
position in the church. In the meantime, the following suggestion is 
offered for consideration, and as an indication of a capability in the 
case for the adoption of remedial measures, and that the inquiry is not 
solely a theme for theoretical, and therefore for profitless speculation. 

The introduction, throughout an asylum, of a system of mental 
culture and of moral training, by means of a superior order of attendants, 
is one such measure which has some powerful arguments to prove it 
both expedient and practicable. 

At present, the attendants, both male and female, are taken, with few 
exceptions, from the class of ordinary servants, two or more of the 
same class being allotted to each ward. The suggestion is simply to 
substitute for the two nurses or keepers of precisely the same character 
one educated ward-master or ward- mistress, and one inferior servant, 
to be subject to the superior attendant, and to perform the more menial 
work, ‘The master or mistress should be an intelligent person, trained 
upon the systems of the best educational societies, to impart informa- 
tion to the feeblest minds; to call into exercise, by attractive artifices, 
the dormant faculties ; to study and appreciate the leading varieties of 
ioral character in each individual; by every possible means, and under 
proper direction, to cherish what is good and to discourage what is 
immoral; and thus to cultivate and moralize whatever remains in the 
patients of the intellectual powers and of the moral feelings. 

It is the opinion of Pinel, as already quoted, that the management 
of the insane ought to resemble as nearly as possible the education 
and training of children, From this opinion there can be no appeal ; 
and it seems to involve as a necessary consequence, that those who 
have been trained for the education of youth are the best qualified 
attendants for an asylum. Bearing this analogy in mind, and the 
high authority on which it is asserted, I cannot better deseribe the 


system of moral training which | would advocate for the insane than 
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by quoting a passage in which Dr. Abercrombie ably delineates this 
branch of education :—“ We take a very limited view, indeed, of this 
great subject, if we confine education entirely or chiefly to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, or even to the culture of the intellectual 
powers, That system is deficient in its most essential part, which does 
not carry on, along with these, a careful and habitual culture and 
regulation of the passions and emotions of the young; their attach- 
ments and antipathies; their hopes and fears; their joys and sorrows ; 
the cultivation of the social and benevolent affections ; the habit of 
repressing selfishness and bearing inconveniences and disappointments 
without murmuring; a disposition to candour and ingenuousness, and 
a sacred regard to truth.” On the system of mental culture which it 
is desirable to introduce, M. Jacobi’s testimony already adduced is 
full and conclusive. 

If it were only for the sake of giving mental occupation to the pa- 
tients through the wearisome days of their humiliating condition, 
benevolence would surely encourage the proposal. The late Sir 
William Ellis well remarks, “ that the happiness of man, whatever be 
his situation in life, consists in the proper and harmonious exercise of 
all his powers, moral, mental, and physical.’’ He consequently re- 
commends that in an institution for the insane every means should be 
invented for calling into exercise as many of the mental faculties as 
remain capable of employment. 

Nor might such a system prove devoid of utility as a curative 
measure, ‘There is nothing improbable in the opinion that there are 
faculties lying dormant in the insane, from the want of due cultivation, 
which, if thus developed and brought into healthy action would tend 
powerfully to elevate the moral character of the patients generally, 
and to promote, with some, the complete recovery of reason. Such an 
inference may be drawn from the following passage in the Annual 
Report of Dr, Conolly for 1842 :—* Neglect and disregard, violence 
and intimidation, aided by all the devices of mechanical restraints, 
are everywhere disappearing ; and everywhere as they disappear, the 
application of all the powers and influences of sound mind to the 
recovery of mind impaired takes the place of them. The consequences 
may not be that a much larger number of recoveries are effected ; 
for recovery is impossible in a majority of cases of insanity, but the 
actual number of the insane thus kept in the living and intellectual 
world, and enjoying a great share of happiness, is immensely increased. 
Insanity thus treated undergoes great, if not unexpected, modifica- 
tions.” The testimony of Dr. Abercrombie has been already 
adduced. He asserts the utility of the system, from his own expe- 
rience, “ As soon also, as the situation of the patient will admit of 
it, mental occupation must be considered as of the utmost importance. 
It should not consist merely of desultory employment or amusement, 
but should probably be regulated by two principles: 1. Occupations 
calculated to lead the mind gradually into a connected series of 
thought’ .... ee. When the mind has been thus GRADUALLY exercised 
for some time in a connected train of thought, it is often astonishing to 
observe how a will return to the subject which had entirely overpowered it, 
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WITH A COMPLETE DISSIPATION OF FORMER ERRONEOUS IMPRESSIONS,” 
eseeeeee “ This experiment I have had occasion to make many 
times and it has always appeared to me one of extreme interest.’ Sir 
W. Ellis has stated, what we should have expected from common 
experience, “ that nothing tends to the restoration of a weakened 
brain, or of a weakened limb, so much as moderate exervise.” “ In- 
activity,’’ Dr. Burrowes observes in relation to the insane, * debilitates 
the powers of body and mind; due exercise strengthens both.” “ A 
command,” says Dr. A. Combe, “ of the means of healthy mental and 
bodily exercise would add more to our power over nervous and mental 
diseases than any other remedy which art has discovered.” 

But it is in a religious point of view that this and every other feasible 
plan for the amelioration of the moral condition of the patients is of 
paramount importance, unless they are thought to lose their souls 
with their reason ; which, indeed, one might aliost suppose to be the 
prevailing opinion, from the inquiries which are instituted into their 
temporal welfare, and from the pains which are taken, and the expen- 
diture which is lavished in buildings, in grounds, in medicine, in diet, 
and in every physical comfort and every trifling amusement; while 
no inquiry is made, no anxiety is manifested, no zeal is displayed, and 
comparatively no funds are appropriated for the furtherance of their 
eternal salvation. Not that too much is done for the body or the 
mind; even here much more is as yet required; but that it may be 
said, as once it was said, “ These things ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the others undone.” Whatever may be the supposed effect 
of insanity in destroying future responsibility, or whatever its real 
effect in modifying it, the responsibility of the sane period of life can 
never be obliterated by it. Of that lunatic, therefore, who falls a 
victim to the disorder during a state of impenitence, it may be feared 
that the eternal doom is irrevocably sealed, unless the guilt previously 
contracted can be cancelled through subsequent repentance induced 
by our exertions. If the patients, on the contrary, are under the 
power of divine grace at the commencement of the attack, so far from 
our being exonerated from all further solicitude, we are then called 
upon to exercise peculiar care for the preservation of their spiritual 
health. ‘That no means of grace are applicable to their case none will 
assert, What those means are, or how they can be brought most 
efficiently to bear upon the patients generally, few concern themselves 
to inquire. It is, however, undeniable that the systems of religious in- 
struction at present in operation in most asylums are wholly inade- 
quate to the attainment of any ge neral results. The largest congre- 
gations attending divine service in the Middlesex Asylum are found 
to average about 240, at the same time the number of patients in 
the asylum has av eraged 980; so that little more than one- -fourth of 
its inmates attend the ministrations of the chaplain upon any occasion. 
The degree of consciousness and of intelligence with which these 
congregations join in the sacred services is not less unsatisfactory. 
There are, undoubtedly, a few whose devotion is uninterrupted, and 
who listen to instruction with profit; but their number bears a very 
sinall proportion to the whole. ‘There may be others who, although 
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unconscious of the immediate subject of the prayer, or of the discourse, 
are yet aware that they are engaging in a religious act, and whose 
regular observance of the hour of prayer may not beso wholly devoid 
of virtue as might be supposed by a casual observer. Vacancy, how- 
ever, and inattention are so prevalent that other than the ordinary 
public services of the church are urgently required. 

Nor is the private intercourse of a chaplain with the patients cal- 
culated to be a means of general religious instruction. To instruct the 
patients in any truths, and therefore in religious truths, amongst others, 
may not inaptly be compared to writing upon sand. If we had only 
to select the most encouraging subjects for our labours these might be 
allowed, as they have been allowed, to remain a moral blank; or 
rather a tablet to be disfigured by every immoral inscription. But 
when our duty is to imprint by the ministry of the New Covenant 
the laws of the gospel upon every heart capable of feeling, it is only 
left for us to consider by what means so difficult a task can be accom- 
plished. ‘The analogy of the comparison leads to conclude that we 
must impart greater consistency to the material upon which we have 
to operate; and for depth and permanency that we must substitute 
frequency of slighter impressions ; tracing and retracing, as inscription 
after inscription is obliterated, the moral precept and the holy doc- 
trine, 

But how can these results be obtained, whether pursued from 
motives of philanthropy or of religion, without a sufficient number of 
able teachers ? and no teachers can be so efficient as the attendants, 
owing to their constantly associating with the patients.* Under this 
head, Mr. ‘luke observes, “ that the ATTENDANT on the insane ought 
sedulously to endeavour to gain their confidence and esteem; to arrest 
their attention, and fix it on objects opposite to their illusions; to call 
into action as much as possible every remaining power and principle of 
the mind; and to remember that, in the wreck of the intellect, the 
affections pot untrequently survive.’ ‘These are the opinions of men 
of the highest authority ; and I beg to add the following more pointed 
observations from the work of Dr. A. Combe already referred to :— 
“ Adequately trained and qualified moral agents will not be easily ob- 
tained in such numbers as will be required ; nor will money be easily 
procured to meet the necessary expense.”......“A numerous body of 
intelligent and EDUCATED ATTENDANTS is a great desideratum”.....- 
« The expense of providing a sufficient number of qualified persons will 

long be an obstacle to their being obtained; but if the importance of 
the provision were once fully appreciated, and its success demonstrated, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the difficulty would be surmounted.”’ 
eoeeees. * At present, indeed, no amount of funds could command the 
services of a sufficient number of properly qualified assistants; but, 


* It is distinctly stated by M. Jacobi, after the description of the system of edu- 
cation which he recommends, that “ in order to execute this design, it is of course 
needful that the institution should not only possess the materials for such mental 
discipline, but individuals alo capable of directing it in accordance with medical in- 
structions ; and that to obtain any successful results there must be no deficieney of 
effective guidance and oversight.” 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS TREATMENT. OF LUNATICS. lél 


nevertheless, it is important that the deficiency be made known, that 
we make provision for supplying it,” 

These latter remarks are made with especial reference to private 
asylums for the higher order of patients; but they are not less appli- 
cable to all asylums. With pauper patients, indeed, the importance 
of both mental and moral culture is even greater; because with 
them the intellectual powers will not have been so generally deve- 
loped, nor the moral character so much cultivated, as with the better 
educated, The difficulty, at the same time, of obtaining the necessary 
assistants is not so great in a pauper asylum, since the degree of edu- 
cation required is not of so high an order. The training-schools, 
which within the last few years have been founded under the direction 
of the most enlightened educationists, both lay and clerical, promise 
to produce a class of well-trained agents, from which attendants might 
be selected for the insane of, at least, an improved character. Diffi- 
culties there would be, but not insurmountable. ‘The most humane 
and most intelligent of the present attendants might be trained at the 
central schools of the national and other educational societies, or by 
a superintendent master in the asylum; and as the measure would 
raise the salaries of those who were elevated by it, a ready acqui- 
escence would be given to it by the best of these individuals. The 
committees of these societies would cheerfully, and no doubt success- 
fully, exert themselves to provide additional assistants. ‘The change, 
however important in its results, would be very slight, and gradually 
effected. 

The present salaries of the attendants, by a different distribution— 
more being given in future to the upper attendant, aud less to the 
inferior servant—would be sufficient to meet the expense of the pro- 
posed arrangement. Two or three hundred pounds is the utmost 
that would be required to apply the system to the whole of the largest 
asylums; and when hundreds of thousands of pounds are being ex- 
pended in the education of the lower orders, and while all sects and 
parties, religious and political, are vieing with each other in raising 
funds for this object, surely a few hundred pounds may be allowed 
for educating the children of insanity. If it be regarded as the highest 
duty which one man owes another to take care of him when he can 
no longer protect himself—if in sickness we spare no pains nor funds 
to combat and to alleviate disease and infirmity, by the hospital and 
its benevolent provisions—if, as the mortal existence of a fellow-crea- 
ture draws to a close, we esteem it the most sacred of duties to 
lengthen out his dying hours, and to watch and to feed the expiring 
flame of life to its latest flickerings,—how unconscious soever, how 
painful soever, how useless soever, to the dying man and to the whole 
world that lingering existence may be,—surely there lies upon us a not 
less sacred obligation to perpetuate, if it may be done but a little, the 
acting life of the nobler part of our nature, and to feed and to trim the 
lamp of reason through its latest glimmerings, however incapable it may 
be of profitable exertion. If in the material temple of God, the pious 
offering is thought to be well expended in polishing the very stones, and 
beautifying the walls which will never know the God whose altar they 
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surround, and whieh are reared but to be thrown down, and beautified 
but to moulder away for ever, surely some pains, some piety, some 
offerings, may be given for imparting a little moral symmetry and 
moral beauty to those who have been built up living stones in the 
living temple; and who, although now unconscious of their duties, or 
even of their existence, are destined to wake up at a future day to the 
reality of eternal bliss or woe. Let the duty only be recognised, and 
it is not to be conceived that a Christian country will allow pecu- 
niary considerations to outweigh the hope of conducing to the tem- 
poral and eternal happiness of thousands of lunatics in successive 
generations. 

Difficulties of a much more formidable character have been en- 
countered by medical skill, by combined talent, and by steady deter- 
mination, for the purpose of releasing the bodies of the patients from 
mechanical restraints; and the public have applauded the success with 
which the effort has been crowned by Heaven. Shall, then, no diffi- 
culty be encountered, nor discouragement braved in an effort, for the 
success of which we have especial grounds for trusting to the interpo- 
sition of a merciful and Almighty God? Shall the sympathy of the 
Christian community be withheld, or the sanction of authority be 
denied, when the proposal is to loose, if it may be, but one of the fetters 
that bind the soul in a worse than physical thraldom ? 

Upon every ground, it may be taken for granted that it would be 
advantageous to place one attendant in each ward, competent to 
exercise discreetly whatever of intellect remains in the patients, and 
to address themselves with some consciousness of the nature of the 
duty they were engaged in to the regulation of the moral feelings of 
each individual; and able also, with the approval of the medical 
officers, and under the direction of the chaplain, to impart the know- 
ledge, and enforce an observance of the truths and of the duties of reli- 
gion. But to expect that instruction can be imparted by those who 
are themselves untutored in the art of teaching—(for teaching ts an 
art ; and to be “ moderately educated’’ does not ensure @ capacity for 
educating others)—or to suppose that a system of moral culture can 
be effectively pursued by those who have never been familiarized with 
the nature of moral character, or with the exercise of moral influence, 
is expecting an impossibility little short of gathering grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles. Yet such, in relation to education, is 
the inefficient character of the attendant in general employed in lunatic 
asylums.—I remain, sir, your faithful servant, PRESBYTER. 


A MISSIONARY CHURCH SHOULD HAVE MISSIONARY SERVICES. 


Sirn,—If you can give insertion and call attention to the following 
passage from Arehdeacon Wilberforce’s work on Church Courts and 
Charch Discipline, to which every colonial clergyman must, I imagine, 
respond, you will, | am sure, oblige many a distant reader, and, what 
is far more, contribute, perhaps, towards the supply of a very urgent 
want, 
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“ Nowhere is a system of church discipline so essentially needed as 
for the conversion of the heathen. ‘This is manifest if we look at the 
matter merely on the side of authority. ‘The circumstances of Chris- 
tian Europe, it may be said, are different from those of the newly con- 
verted cities of Greece or Asia Minor. ‘This may account for a re- 
laxation of those rules which were written by the Apostle at Galatia 
or at Corinth. But why should a different system of dealing with the 
heathen be pursued on the shores of the Mediterranean or of the 
Southern Sea, in the islands of the Levant or of the West Indies? 
Are not heathen vices still the same? Is gospel holiness of a variable 
nature ? 

“In countries long converted a certain average standard of morals 
has become predominant, which, low as it is, yet keeps in check the 
more monstrous vices. Poor as this apology is, it may yet be advanced 
as some apology for our departure from the strict rules of early Chris- 
tianity. They were more needed, it may be averred, when an apostle 
found it expedient to say, ‘let him that stole steal no more,’ and an- 
other declared ‘that the whole world lieth in wickeduess.’ Alas! we 
have too much reason to think that even in our own case the excuse 
is fallacious ; but who shall even venture to urge it for the unhappy 
slaves of Hindoo depravity ? 

“ What is required for persons whose whole habits need to be re- 
moulded to the institutions of the Gospel, is, a code of laws, which, 
like those of the early church, may gradually raise them above the 
dead level of Gentile immorality. Yet how can this be done properly 
unless there be some legislative power in the church ? Our clergy are 
sent forth among the ignorant cultivators of our sugar plantations, or 
the still more corrupted votaries of Bramah, without the benefit of 
those rules and orders which might guide them in the due performance 
of their arduous work. Those who are acquainted with our Negro po- 
pulation, report, indeed, that rules of church discipline might at this 
moment be introduced without difficulty, while their habits are unfixed 
and their principles uncertain, and the Bishop of Madras speaks of 
church discipline as submitted to among the new converts of the Car- 
natic; but how uncertain and ineffectual must be a rule which is guided 
by no precedents, and backed by no competent authority! What 
shall exempt the church, on the one hand, from the caprices of arbitrary 
power, on the other, from the weakuess of irresolution? What autho- 
rized system is there? what laws? what canons? what fathers have 
met to consider the new circumstances of our heathen empire, and to 
adapt our ancient methods to the untried emergencies of oriental sloth 
or occidental barbarism? Surely there is mueh which is still wanting, 
if we would carry out the majestic design of Christ's kingdom through- 
out all the countries which obey the British sceptre, and weld together 
the incongruous usages of discordant tribes. to the blessed unity of our 
Father’s church.’’—Wéilberforce on Church Courts and Church Disci- 
pline, pp. 123-125, 

Among your numerous readers, there must be several with learning 
and leisure, who could, from the records of Christian antiquity, and 
perhaps from their own experience in heathen countries, supply most 
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valuable materials and hints for such a system of rules as Archdeacon 
Wilberforce above points out. You would, I doubt not, be happy to 
give insertion to any such, and I trust that you will soon have an op- 
portunity of doing so, 

And, at the same time, I would plead for attention to another want. 
lor there is a want in our church, as a missionary church, still more 
pressing, as it appears to me, to the supply of which similar contribu- 
tions would be most useful. She has no misstonary services. Cate- 
chumen and baptized, penitents and privileged, attend in, I believe, 
all her missions the self-same services. They may perhaps be placed 
in different parts of the church, and so far be distinguished, but still 
there is the same service for all. Those who have just been admitted 
into the number of catechumens, and those who have been long under 
instruction, and are now on the eve of baptism, and, finally, those who 
have been baptized, join in the same confession, prayers, creeds, thanks- 
givings, and psalmody. How contrary this is to the feelings and prac- 
tices of the ancient church, and to the very nature of the case, need 

not be said. And if any one would just take his prayer-book, and go 
through the morning prayers, or litany, or communion service, so far 
as it is common to all, with this fact strong in his mind, he would, if | 
mistake not, find himself more shocked than he expecte ad, and perhaps 
realize more fully than he had done before the extreme unfitness of 
baptized, and unbaptized communicants and catechumens, indiseri- 
minately using services only intended for the former. And yet what 
is to be done? It is plain that the missionary can add no service for 
the more especial use of catechumens, nor, | suppose, the diocesan. 

Nor can he alter the order of the services. And the first direct prayer 

in the morning service is the Lord’s prayer, at which none but the 
baptized were considered of old as privileged to be present. The 
missionary, therefore, is unable to accommodate, in any w ay, the s service 
to the circumstances in which he finds himself, by changing its distri- 
bution. And if he were able, it seems very questionable (if question- 
able) whether our morning and evening prayers would afford suitable 
materials for such distribution. 

It seems plain, therefore, that a service is wanted which can be suit- 
ably used by catechumens in conjunctionwith the baptized. 

And is it not also equally plain, that some more special intercessions, 
both for catechumens and for heathens, is required than our present 
morning or evening service supplies ? 

And would it not be highly desirable to have a form for admitting 
to the state of catechumenship the idolator who had renounced his 
idols and caste, and had cometo put himself under the instruction of 
the church ? 

And where a husband and wife came together under such circum- 
stances, would it not be suitable to have some form of prayer for in- 
voking the Divine blessing on their marriage, or would this come better 
after baptism? Or are ad things to be considered as made new in 
baptism, and so their junction as man and wife to be hallowed therein 
with the blessing of the Father, Sou, and Holy Ghost? All these, and 
many other similar queries which readily suggest themselves, must 
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have occurred and received a practical answer of some sort in the early 
church, and there must be many among your readers who, singly, or 
by their several contributions, could supply to your magazine the re- 
cords of her experience so far as they have come down to us, and fur- 
nish valuable comments on the same, as expedient, or otherwise, for 
these times, or for this or that people. Fas estet ab hoste doceri; and 
therefore some help in this matter might perhaps be derived from the 
practice of modern Rome, not to speak of the Kastern church and her 
conduct in the matter, with whom we can happily speak in some 
measure as a friend.—I am, &c. AN InbIAN CLERGYMAN, 


P. S.—It would be interesting to know what measure of discipline is 
exercised in the Madras diocese, and according to what forms. How, 
é. gy is the sentence of excommunication ordered ? 


MR. NEWMAN'S SERMONS ON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


Sirn—I have been reading a volume of Mr. Newman's sermons, recently 
published, and the perusal has much surprised me. Indeed, the state- 
ments contained in some of the sermons are so astonishing, that | am 
unable as yet to interpret them in any way reconcilable with the views, 
I hope catholic and deliberately adopted, which I have hitherto enter- 
tained on the Christian scheme. I have not the least intention, there- 
fore, of answering the passages I have extracted. 1 merely state the 
opinion I had formed, as I supposed, on the teaching of the church, 
and oppose to it the teaching of Mr. Newman. 

I have believed, for instance, that the coming of our Saviour Christ 
Jesus facilitated the attainment of heaven to those who, believing in 
his name, sought to attain the type of his character. ‘That the Chris- 
tian, as compared with the Jew, was in a state of freedom, and that, 
in fact, the Christian was more advantageously placed,—that is, had 
fewer difficulties and dangers to encounter in attaining life eternal than 
was ever the lot of man born before the incarnation. Mr. Newman, 
speaking of the labourers of the vineyard called at various hours of the 
day, says :— 

“For we are called, as is evident, in the world’s evening, not in our 
own ; we are called in our own morning; we are called from infancy. 
By the eleventh hour is not meant that Christians have little to do, 
but that the time is short ; that it is the last time ; that there is a ¢ pre- 
sent distress ;’ that they have much to do in a little time; that ‘the 
night cometh, when no man can work ;’ that their Lord is at hand, 
and that they have to wait for him. ‘This I say, brethren,’ says St. 
Paul, ¢ the time is short; it remaineth that both they that have wives 
be as though they had none ; and they that weep as though they wept 
not; and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced not ; and they that 
buy as though they possessed not ; and they that use this world as not 
abusing it, for the fashion of this world passeth away.’ It was other- 
wise with the Jews; they had a grant of this-world; they entered the 
Vineyard in the morning; they had time before them; they might 
Vou, XXV.—F eb, 1844. N 
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reckon on the future. They were bid go their way, eat their bread 
with joy, and drink their wine with a merry heart, and let their gar- 
ments be always white, and Jet their head lack no ointment, and live 
joyfully with ‘the wife whom they loved all the days of the life of 
their vanity, for that was their portion in this life, and in their labour 
which they took under the sun. But it is otherwise with us: earth and 
sky are ever failing ; Christ is ever coming; Christians are ever lifting 
up their heads and looking out, and therefore it isthe evening.”—pp. 10, 
11, 12. 

Again, I had always understood, that, while the English church vin- 
dicated a real presence in the sacrament of the altar, it denied a mate- 
rial change in the elements analogous to the change say of water into 
wine ; that she believed ina real and heavenly consecration, conveying 
to the faithful recipient a real blessing, but disbelieved in any transub- 
stantiation of one substance into another substance; in short, that 
she accepted the mystery, but denied the miracle. Mr. Newman 
writes :— 

‘What was that first miracle... . . but the strange and awful 
change of the element of water into wine ? and what did He in the latter, 
but change the paschal supper and the typical lamb into the sacrament 
of His atoning sacrifice, and the creatures of bread and wine into the 
verities of His most precious body and blood ? He began his ministry 
with a miracle, He ended it with a greater.’’—p. 43. 

I cannot feel these words the less objectionable, because in another 
sermon I find a statement in which I can more cordially coincide, for 
if it was meant in the Church of England’s sense, 1 cannot conceive of 
the need for the former assertion of a miracle. 

* Again, He selects bread and wine, the chief means and symbols of 
bodily nourishment ; He takes them, He blesses them, He does not dis- 
pense with them, but He uses them. He leaves them to appearance 
what they were, but He gilts them with a Divine presence which be- 
fore they had not. As He filled the Jewish temple of wood and stone 
with glory, on " consecration ; as He breathed the breath of life into 
the dust of the earth and made it man, so He comes down in power on 
His chosen symbols, weak though they be in themselves, and makes 
them what they were not.’—p. 117. 

Again, I had always conceived of the Church of England as dis- 
countenancing vows. Mr. Newman's sermon does the same; but what 
can be the object of suggesting the subject to penitents, and admitting, 
by implication, the virtuousness of those feelings which tend towards 
vows, which the church declines to sanction, and which are presump- 
tuous without that sanction * 

«They feel that they can never be as others are till the voice of Christ 
pronounces them acquitted and blessed, and their heart yearns towards 
h ors ation, and burns with a godly indignation against themse lves, as if 
nothing were too bad for them, and they look about for something to 
do, some state of lite to “Wi, ige in, some tt ask or serv ile « iffic e to unde *r- 
take. Now it commonly hay ppens that God does not disclose his will 
to them at once, and for that will the ‘y should wait, whereas they are 
impatient; and when God's will does not cle arly appear, they try to 
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not.”—p. 49. 

« Never regard how long you have to wait; be it for years, suffer it. 
Say not time is short, for God can make it long. If He use you not, 
even till the eleventh hour, He can make that hour a thousand, and 
can reward you in proportion to the years of your patient waiting.”’— 
p. 50. 

« Nor does any one, I suppose, but those who have tried it know 
what a peculiar character of severity is given to any observance what- 
ever by the knowledge that itis never to cease, or even that it is to last 
for a certain number of years. And independent of the prospect for 
the future, even monotony itself is often a severe punishment, and re- 
quires to be tempered, lest it should unfit us for our duties.”"—p, 52. 

Once more,—lIs it a true notion that the mind and body are so adapted 
to each other, that when the material machinery is in most perfect 
order, the spiritual part is capable of the highest exertions ? That in 
the most energetic action of the body the mind may be forgotten, that 
in the most energetic action of the mind the body may be forgotten, 
but that debilitating the mind is no more the way to secure a sound 
body than debilitating the body to secure a sound mind; hence, that 
fasting, as the resulé of holy contemplation and the feeling of self-abase- 
ment, is one of the loftiest of religious exercises ; but fasting, when felt 
as a severity, loses much, if not all, of its religious character. In fact, 
is not the man who lives ‘the most Christian life likely to be a healthy 
man? Mr. Newman says not. 

“ Religion does not bring the elementary and existing nature of man 
to its highest perfection, but thwarts and impairs it, and provides for a 
second and new nature. It is said, and truly, that religion treats the 
body hardly, and is severe with the soul.”—p. 98, 

| have marked some extracts of a more dangerous character, (as I 
suppose,) but, with your leave, I will defer them, and trespass no fur- 
ther on your space at present. M.S. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN.—No,. XXIII. 
“ Image-worship and Relics.’ 
Continued from p. 51. 


Str,—The following summary of “ the state of the controv ersy between 
the church of EB ngland and the church of Rome, on the subject of ‘Image- 
worship and Relic S, as it stands since the Council of Trent,” extracted 
from the treatise of Bishop Stillingfleet, “ On the Doctrines and Prac- 
tices of the church of Rome truly represented; being a reply to a book," 

entitled “A Papist represented and misrepresente d,’”’ (A.D. 1687,) will 
tend to elucidate the Tridentine decree.—*“ To give a clear and im- 
partial account of the present state of the controve rsy in as few words 


* By J. Gother, printed in 1685. 
n2 


persuade themselves that they have ascertained it when they have 
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as | can, we must, first, distinguish between what persons do in their 
own opinion, and what they do according to the sense of the divine 
law. It is possible that men may inte nd one thing, and the law give 


5 


another sense of it, as is often seen in the case of treason; although 
the persons plead never so much that they had no intention to commit 
treason, yet if the law makes their act to be so, their disavow ing it 
does not excuse them, So it is in the case of ‘ praying to images ; 
men may have real and serious intentions to refer their final, ultimate, 
and sovereign worship to God alone; but if the law of God strictly 
and severely prohibits this particular manner of worship by images, in 
as full, plain, and clear words as can be, and gives to such acts an ex- 
press denomination, taken from the immediate object of it, no parti- 
cular inte —_ of the person can alter that denomination, or make 
the guilt to be less than the law makes it. Again, there can be no 
‘ misrepresenting’ as to the lawfulness of many external acts of worship, 
with respect to images, which are owned by them. But it does not 
look fair to put the title, ‘ vo praying to images ;’ for the question is 
about the worship of images; whereas this title would insinuate as 
though we did directly eat them with praying to their images with- 
out any farther respect. Now , we are so far from charging them with 
this, that I do not know of any people in the world, who are not like ? 


stocks and stones themselves, “who are liable to that charge. os 
Pendets, in the Kast Indies, are fully cleared from it by Thevenot, ° 
well as Bernier; and it would be hard we should not allow the same 
to our fellow-Christians. I do therefore grant what our author says,+ 
—viz., * that all the veneration they express before images, whether by 
kneeling, praying, lifting up the eyes, burning candles, incense, §c., is not 
at all done for the image, but ww holly refe rred to the thing represente d, 
which he intends to honour by these aciions” But I hope now that it is 
no * misrepresenting for us to say that the Romanists do kneel, and 
pray, and lift up their eyes, and burn candles and mcense, C., before their 
images ;~ which is all I charge them with at present. But, thirdly, to 
perform these acts before ie without a design to worship th 
images by them, is declared by great divines of the church of Rome, 
to be next to he ‘resy. ‘The case was this: there were before the 
council of Trent, several persons who lived in communion with that 
ehureh, but who by no means approved of the 1 worship of images, such 
as Durandus, (AW. 1320,) Robert Holeot, (A.n, I 341,) John Picus, of 
Mirandola, (Aw. VAS85,) and many others. Now these persons thought 
fit to comply in these external acts, but declared they intended hot 
to worship the images, but the objects before them. Since the council 
of Trent decreed images were to be worshipped, this case has been de- 


© Thevenot, Voyage des Indes, p. 188; Bernier, Memoirs, tom. iii. p. 172. 


t See Gother’s oe he ipist Misrepresented and Represent d,” page 2. 
, 


Thus also the deeree of the council of Trent, ** De sacris maginibus, Se spe: iks 


of * Images, quds Os "ulm ur, ef eoram quibus caput aperinus, et proe umbimus.’ 
Ne o>. 


Phe words of the council are these: 


‘ Imaqines porro Christi Deipara Virginis, 
et aliorum sanctorum, mm templis pr vsertim habe ndas, 


honorem, ef venerationem mpertiendam. Sess, 2.5 


et retinendas, ersque de Sateen 
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bated by the divines and casuists of greatest reputation among them , 
and Suarez (A.D. 1611) says, that ‘ this way of Durandus is dangerous, 
rash, and savours of heresy ;’ and he says farther, from Medina, (4.0. 
1580,) that ‘# was Victoria's opinion that it was heretical, (a.v. 1532 ;) 
but he adds, that his own opinion—viz., ‘that images were truly and 
properly to be worshipped, was generally received by the Romish divines ;’ 
and therefore I need name no more. Fourth/y, it is granted by their 
divines and casuists, that the people in the worship of images may 
easily fall into idolatry. Ist. If the worship do not pass from the 
image to the thing represented. And so Aquinas (A.v. 1256) himself 
determines, that ¢ no irrational creature is capable of worship, but as 
it hath respect to a rational being.’ But here lies the difficulty, how 
an extrinsical relation to an object of worship, where the thing is con- 
fessed to deserve none, can give any reason for its being properly 
worshipped. But the Romanists grant, that if the worship stop at the 
inanimate part, it can be no other than the worship of stocks and 
stones, 2ndly. Jf the worship be given to the image which is due to God 
lone. This Bellarmine* is forced to grant, because the evidence is so 
clear in antiquity, that the Gnosticks were condemned, for some wor- 
ship which they performed to the image of Christ. Now we cannot 
think that these Gnosticks were such sots, as to make the image of 
Christ to be Christ himself; and therefore whatever worship it was, 
it must have been re/atire, that is, given to the image for the sake of 
Christ represented by it. 3rdly. Jf the people believe. any divinity 
to Le in the images, or put any trust or confidence in them, then the 
council of Trentt itself owns such to be like the heathen idolaters. 
Now, how shall it be known when the people believe divinity to 
be in images, but by some more than ordinary presence or operation 
in or by them? By their having a greater opinion of one image than 
of another of the same person? By their going long pilgrimages to 
certain images in hopes of relief? And all this, when they might 
easily cause images to represent them at home, And that such are 
ho extravagant imaginations is known to all who have heard of 
Lorettoy or Compostella, or other places nearer home. 1 need not 
mention the complaints of L’olydore Virgil, (A.v. ]536,) Cussander, 
(A.p. 1555,) and MW icelius, (A.p. 1562,) to this purpose, who all died 
in the communion of the church of Rome; for the same is very 


* Bellarmine, de Imaginithus Sanctorum, Lib. ii. cap. 24.“ Quarta propositio , 
Imago per se, et proprie non est adoranda eodem cultu, quo ipsum exemplar, et 
proinde nulla imago est adoranda cultu latria per se, et proprie ;” which Bellarmine 
proceeds to support. This proposition (as we shall presently see, when examining 
the treatises of Archbishop Wake, in reply to Bossuet) was rejected by Cardmal 
Capisucchi, who wrote about the year 1682, 

—“*f Non quod credatur inesse aliqua in iis divinitas, vel virtus, propter quam 
sint colendaw ; vel quod ab eis sit aliquid petendum, vel quod fiducia in imaginibus 
sit hngenda, veluti olim fiebat a gentibus, quee in idolis spem suam collocabant,” Ae. 

-Coneil, Trid., Sess, 25. 

{ Vide “* Hypobolimaa Diva Maria Deipare Camera; seu Jdolum Lauretanum, 
eversis Baronit Cardinalis, Canisii, Turriani, ac Tursellini Jesuitarum fuleimentis 
(feyectum, Ubi passim ex re nata contra Pseudojubileum Petri Ruvstii, Jesuite 
Molsheimensis academia disseritur.’—Auctore Matthia Berneggero, 4.0. VOV9, 
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lately complained of by a considerable person* in that communion, 
who says, ‘ The greatest part of the devotion of the people of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, consists in prostrating themselves before images, 
and going in pilgrimage to them, and hoping for remission of their sins 
by so dving” And anothert very lately yields, ‘ that to avoid the peril 
of idolatry, to which, he says, the people is evidently exposed by the use of 
images, tt would be necessary to take them away from the altars, and by 
no means to have them allowed for the objects of religious worship.’ The 
question now is, whether the council of Trent has taken any effectual 
course to prevent these abuses? If not, what ‘ misrepresenting’ is it to 
charge these abuses upon the doctrines and practices allowed by it? The 
remedies prescribed by the council are these: Ist. Declaring that ‘ there 
is no divinity or virtue in them, by which they are to be worshipped ; 
and that nothing is to be desired of them, nor any trust or confidence to 
be put in them. 2ndly, Expressing§ their earnest desire that ‘if any 
abuses have crept in, they may be removed.’ But, in the meantime, 
the council decrees the ‘ images|| not only to be useful to be set up in 
churches, but tohave due honour and worship given them there, for the sake 
of those they represent ; us not only putting off the hat, but falling down 
before them.’ And the Roman catechism{ declares ‘ that this worship 
ts very beneficial to the people, and so much is to be told them ; and that 
images are to be in churches, not merely for instruction, ‘ sed ué colan- 
tur, (see note,) that they may be worshipped. ‘ But what, say they, 
could the council do more than to desire all abuses to be taken away ; 
and is it not then the fault of others, and not of the council, if they be 
not?’ | grant that the council does ‘ desire that abuses may be taken 
uway, if any such be;’ but then it enumerates** those abuses in 
heterodox images, in making gain of images, in painting them too wan- 
tonly. It does indeed add, * that all superstition be removed in the 
sacred use of images,’ but it does not say in the worship of them; 
aud so it may relate to magic and divination. But that the council 
could not prevent, or design to prevent, the abuses mentioned in the 
worship of images, will appear by these things: Ist. The council of 
Trent allows the highest relative worship to be given to images, setting 


* “ Moyens surs et honestes pour la conversion de tous les Heretiques,” tom. ii. 
p. 115. 

+ ** Entretiens de Philalethe et Philerene,” part ii. p. 15. 

t The language adopted by the council is given in a previous note. 

‘* Si qui abusus irrepserint eos prorsus aboleri sancta synodus vehementer cupit.” 

— Ibid. 

|| See the previous notes, in which the words of the council are given. 

€ ‘* Non solum autem licere in ecclesia imagines habere, et illis honorem et cultum 
adhibere, ostendet parochus ; verum etiam maximo fidelium bono ad hance usque 
diem factum declarabit........ -. Sanctorum quoque imagines in teimplis positas 


demonstrabit, ut et colantur, et exemplo moniti, ad eorum vitam ac mores nos ipsos 


conformemus.’’—Catechismus ad Parachos, part ili, cap. 2, queestio 24. 
**e 


‘* Omnis porro superstitio in sanctorum invocatione, reliquiarum veneratione, 
et imaginum sacro usu tollatur omnis turpis quastus elimenetur, omnis denique 
lascivia vitetur, ita ut procaci venustate imagines non pingantur nec ornentur, et 
sanctorum celebratione ac reliquiarum visitatione homines ad comessationes atque 


ebrietates non abutantur, quasi festi dies in honorem Sanctorum per luxum et lasci- 
viam agantur, '—=Sess, 20. De Invoc. Sanct, 
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no bounds to it, so that it be for the sake of the prototypes. 2ndly. 
The council of Trent allows a worship to be given to the images them- 
selves too; for it confirms the second council of Nice,* (A.v. 7387,) 
which decreed an inferior adoration to be given them. 3rdly. It does 
not disapprove of any of the customs then practised among them in 
the worship of images, which were all known, and by many com- 
plained of, both as pilgrimages to them, and the carrying of them 
about in procession, and the solemn consecrationt of them; the 
form whereof is not only inserted, but enlarged in the new pontificale, 
subsequent to the council of ‘Trent. And it is to be observed, that in 
the old pontifical (a.p. 1511) there is no form for consecrating an 
image; in that of Paul IIL. (a.p. 1540) it is inserted, but out of 
Durandus ; but in that of Clement VILL. (a.p. 1597) it is inserted more 
largely, and as authentically as if it had been always there. And 
this is the mode of reforming the worship of images /” 

Before we proceed to consider “ the present state of the controversy 
with the church of Rome on the subject of paying divine worship to 
relics,” as given by Stillingfleet, it will tend very considerably to elu- 
cidate the more immediate object of our inquiry, if we examine the 
reply} of Archbishop Wake to “ Bossuet’s Exposition,”’§ as regards 
the adoration paid to images. ‘ Now that you do (writes the arch- 
bishop) give religious worship to images, has been so fully proved in 
that learned book|j 1 have before referred you to, in answer to T. G.,4 
both from the definitions of your councils of Nice and Trent, and 
from the unanimous voice of almost all the great men of your church, 
who have written anything of this matter, that I shall need say but 
very little here in confirmation of it. And therefore, not to multiply 
quotations by transcribing what has been already collected as to this 
matter, I shall content myself with this plain, and, I think, unexcep- 
tionable manner of proceeding against you. First, 1 will propose to 
you the voice of your church in her definitions, Secondly, | will give 
you the interpretation of her sense in these definitions trom Cardinal 
Capisucchi** only ; and out of that book to which Monsieur de Meaux 
himself appeals. Thirdly, I will from both vindicate the account 1 
have given of the practice of your church, in conformity to these prin- 
ciples. First, for what concerns the first of these, the voice of your 
church, as to this point, the council of Trent declares, ‘that the 
images of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, and of the saints, are more 


> «id quod conciliorum, prasertim vero secunda Nicana Synodi, decretis contra 
imaginum oppugnatores est sancitum.”—Sess. 25, De Invoc. Sanet. 
_t Vide “ Pontificale Romanum, Clementis VIII. et Urbani VIII. De benedic- 
tione imaginum aliorum sanctorum.” 

¢ Entitled “ A Second Defence of the Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church 
of England, against the new Exceptions of Monsieur de Meaux, and his Vindica- 
tor,” 1688, 

§ “ An Exposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church in matters of contro- 
versy, by the Right Rev. James Benigne Bossuet,” 1685. 
_ | “A Defence of a Discourse on the Idolatry of the Church of Rome,” by Ed, 
Stillingfleet, 1676. 

€ Thomas Godden, author of “ Catholics no Idolaters,” 1672. 
** Raymund Capisucchi, Dominican and cardinal, died in 1688. 
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especially to be had and retained in temples, and that due honour and 
reneration is to be paid to onmey (eisque debitum honorem, et vener: 
tionem impertiendam.) Not that it should be believed, that there is any 
divinity or virtue in re for which they are to be w orshipped ; or that 
anything is to be asked of them, or that any trust is to be put in images ; 
but because the honour which is given to them is referred to the prototypes, 
which they represent, so that by the images which you kiss, and before 
which you uncover your heads, and fall down, you adore Christ, and 
worship the saints which they represent.’ ‘Thus that wary synod ;— 
neither determining what honour should be given to ¢tmages, nor yet 
setting any bounds to any. But then, as it expressly allows them 
the external marks of divine wor ship, so by fixing the grounds of this 
oon to be the passing of it to the rer not only Soto, (A. D. 
1575,) Turrian, (aA.v. 1580,) and Naclantus, (av, 1: 565,) the great 
divines concerned in that synod, but also the generality of those who 
have treated since of this matter, have concluded that dhe same ado- 
ration is to be paid to the image and the prototype ; so that if Christ him- 
self be worshipped with divine worship, then must the crucifix also be 
worshipped with the very same. But this will better appear, Se- 
condly, trom the account Lam to give of the doctrine of your church 
as to this worship from Cardinal Capisucchi. And since Monsieur de 
Meaux has thought fit to appeal to this book, Lam content to submit 
the decision of this controversy to his sentence, and shall leave the 
world to judge whether I have misrepresented, or whether the bishop, 
( Bossuet) or you ( Findicator) have not departed from the doctrine of the 
council of Trent. Now that we may know prec ise ‘ly what, in his opinion, 
that due honour and veneration Is, which Vou pay to mages, and whieh 
the council so cautiously declined telling us, we will consider, first of all, 
what was thought to be so by the my, ue hose op yinions he rejects, as not 
fully delivering your church's sense. Suc h were, first of all, Durandus, 
Aw. 1820, (¢ ‘ardinal C apisucchi’s Contro., pp. 624, 625,) * who thought 
that, properly speaking, the gages are not to be adored; but because 
the Vy re ssemb le thin: ys worthy of adoration, which by remembrance are 
‘adore “doin presence of the rages, there fore the? emages themse ves impro- 
} rly ure, and Tiki t\ be said to be adored.’ Now this Vv ie Ww Caprsucchi 
rejects, because, says he, in truth, it takes away the worship of images, 
and concludes it, w th another of your gre “ men, ar de Tuire, 
to be ‘dangerous, rash, and savouring of heresy ;’ or as Ferdi- 


nandus UV elosi lus afte ises it, ‘false, ri ig erroneous . but especially 
since the « lefinition of tlhe council of Trent.” 


Ii. C, HARINGTON. 
St. David's, L-reter, January 1, 1844, 


REQUEST TO H.C. 


Sin— Your correspondent * H.C.” attributes the py book respecting 
which you were so go od as to insert nN inquiry, Are bishop Wil- 
liams of York. Will you permit me once more to ike advantage of 
your pages, and to request his authority for this decision 7 Arebbishop 
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Williams died, 1650: this book was published, 1672; and, unless my 
information be incorrect, Archbishop Stern would bave been correctly 
designated as “ John Archbishop of York,’ at the period of its publi- 
cation. 

Many of your correspondents will be able to set this, perhaps trifling, 
point at rest without the smallest difficulty ; but a country clergyman 
must often be condemned to hopeless ignorance of names and dates, 
without some such valuable assistance as your magazine supplies. 

lam, Xe. A. b. 


REMARKS ON THE TRACT WRITERS AND THE 
“BRITISH CRITIC.” 

Sir,—With your permission, | will make a few remarks on the tract 
writers, whom I have often defended, and whom I respect for their 
learning and zeal, even though | find it impossible either to approve 
of their proceedings, or to agree with some of their statements of doe- 
trine. Many numbers of the tracts had not gone forth to the public 
before the cry of Popery was raised in certain quarters ; this charge, 
however, was triumphantly rebutted by a selection of passages from 
the tracts themselves, in which the ¢ corruptions of the Romish chureh 
were manfully and pointedly condemned. Of this charge, indeed, the 
writers had reason to be proud, for it was a charge which ‘they shared 
in common with Bishop Jewel—with Bishop Jeremy Taylor—with 
Bishop Bull—with Bishop Butler, and with many others, who had 
faithfully upheld the doctrines and discipline of the chureh. But in 
this state of things, what was the conduct of the writers? They sent 
forth to the world No. 75, an extract from the Romish Breviary, the 
very publication of which implied dissatisfaction with the means of 
devotion provided by our own church, containing many objectionable 
passages; though that tract was accompanied with a preface pointing 
them out with a /ege caute. This was followed shortly after by No. 80, 
the series being closed by No. 90, which caused such a ferment as 
induced the Bishop of Oxford to recommend their discontinuance. 
Now, as far as the tracts are concerned, (though some of them con- 
tain statements to which I can by no meuns assent, yet these state- 
nents might be considered as penned in the heat of controversy, by 
men who were really in earnest,) there was nothing but what might 
have been tolerated—nothing but what had been exceeded in a con- 
trary direction, when the movement in the church had a dissenting 
tendency, as the present movement may be said to have a Romish 
tendency. Nor was there anything unexpected in a few rash and 
ardent spirits going over to Rome ; fora similar effect took place when 
the movement had a dissenting tende ‘ney—many clergymen i. the 

ranks of some one or other of the various forms of dissent ; but the 
statements of a popish tendency in the tracts were far exceeded by the 
articles in the “ british Critic,” in which every regard to the ¢ hurch 
of Kngland, to antiquity, and to Scripture, seemed to have been set at 
nought, in the eagerness of the writers to fraternize with the worst cor- 
ruptions and most modern additions of the Romish church, The atro- 
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cious article on Bishop Jewel will be fresh in the recollection of your 
readers, in which that zealous and able champion of the truth was 
assailed with a bitterness and rancour and malignity not exceeded 
by the most bigoted and unscrupulous adherents of Rome. This 
article was followed and preceded by others partaking more or less of 
the same objectionable t tendency. Hildebrand and Becket were loaded 
with eulogies, as saints and marty rs, while these titles were studiously 
denied to Ridley and Cranmer and Latimer—men immeasurably 
their superiors in humility and ‘piety, and whose learning and exertions 
would have done honour to any cause. Whereas Hildebrand and 
Becket are men to whose characters epithets the very reverse of meek- 
ness and piety would more justly apply—men of ambitious and tur- 
bulent and arrogant dispositions, who were willing to attain their 
objects at any sacrifice. Hildebrand, indeed, is thus characterized by 
Cave—* Vir ingentis et preeferocis animi, fastu et superbia totus tumens, 
vera sui seculi furia, et orbis Christiani tyrannus insolentissimus,”’ 
&e.* Andof Becket he says—“ Summam Ecclesia Anglican digni- 
tatem nactus vir ad miraculum 1 usque ambitiosus et protervus,”’ &c. 
And that nothing might be wanting to give some colour to the charge 
of popery, (for of Dr, Pusey’s sermon on the Eucharist I shall only 


observe, that, using as he does the highly metaphorical language of 


Chrysostom, and other fathers, in preference to their more sober state- 
ments, thus approaching the very confines of a false and unprimi- 
tive doctrine, it strongly reminds us of what Dr. Johnson says of Dry- 
den, that he delighted to tread upon the brink of meaning, where light 
and darkness begin to mingle, to approach the precipice of absurdity, 
and hover over the abyss of unideal vacancy,) there came a disavow al 
of certain statements against the Romish church, by Mr. Newman, 
with his doctrine of developments, followed by an article in the “ Bri- 
tish Critic,’ (No. 67, on the Synagogue and the Church,) in which 
that doctrine is fully carried out—auricular confession, the advantages 
of relics, and a belief in revelations, &c., being recommended with 
more or less hesitation ; for the writer seems 


* Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” 


In a note, the ignorance of those who consider Hildebrand as having 
made celibacy compulsory y on the clergy, is rebuked by a reference to 
the councils of Eliber is, Newoceesaret rand Ancy ra,—the general council 
of Nice, in which the atte mpt was quashed by Paphnutius, not being 
even mentioned, nor does the writer give any intimations that such a 
council ever existed. Romish controversial writers are referred to as 
the standards of theology, and Romish books of devotion have their full 


share in the praise of the reviewer, the questions in the “ Garden of 
the Soul,’ (p. 205,) being quoted with approbation, though some of 


them are so filthy and disgusting, that * such things ought not to be 
named amongst us as becometh saints.” 

Now, it is admitted—at least the ablest, and holiest, and most ap- 
proved of our theologians have alw: ays admitted—that ‘these are cer- 


* See Cave's Hist. Litera, ‘liens \ I, and Becket. 


_ - - —— 
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tain points of difference between our church and the church of Rome— 
the doctrines of transubstantiation, purgatory, communion in one kind, 
the compulsory celibacy of the clergy, the number of the sacraments, 
the supremacy of the pope, the invocation of saints, auricular confes- 
sion as taught and practised in the Romish church, the veneration of 
relics and images. Now, if the writers in the “ British Critic’? are 
really wishing, covertly, to introduce those modern additions and in- 
ventions into our church—(and when an attempt is made to defend 
what a writer conceives to be true, in an indirect rather than in an 
open manner, suspicions are alwaysjustly entertained of the honesty and 
purity of his intentions)—I say, if this be their wish, if they are firmly 
convinced that these are scriptural and primitive doctrines, let the 
public be told openly and plainly, through the pages of the ‘“ British 
Critic,” once for all, that the points of difference between the churches 
are merely imaginary—merely the produce of prejudice and _ political 
strife—that the labours of Jeremy Taylor, and Hooker, and Barrow, 
and Laud, and Stillingfleet, are merely the offspring of ignorant mis- 
apprehension, or what is worse, of interested and secular motives; and 
that by the convenient formula of the doctrine of developments these 
differences become evanescent—differences which men of the pro- 
foundest learning and piety thought so great and important as to be 
induced to perish at the stake rather than adopt them, and which the 
tract writers themselves have said will for ever prevent union with 
Rome, while Rome is as she is. Let the public, I say, be told so— 
let us have no more of this unmanly, unchristian mode of warfare— 
let them do this, and much doubt and perplexity will be spared to 
many minds. Much credit, moreover, will redound to their own cha- 
racters as regards honesty and integrity, whatever may be thought of 
their learning and judgment. The writers, by their productions of a 
popish tendency, have done much to retard the improvement of the 
church of England. Look at the opposition which has been excited 
by the salutary recommendations of the Bishop of London. The ex- 
treme lengths to which they have pushed their views, we verily be- 
lieve, will cause a reaction in the public mind, which they are by no 
means prepared to expect. They have deeply injured the praise- 
worthy objects with which the tracts were commenced—the restoration, 
as far as was practicable, of the discipline of the church, and the 
revival of some of her undoubted doctrines, which, through neglect, 
had been suffered to glide out of the public mind, by mixing truth 
with error, by adopting the false principles of polemical partisans, and 
by placing on a footing with scriptural and catholic truth, the more 
palpable inventions and additions of the Romish church. 
| remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Tneta LANCASTRIENSIS.* 
Bracewell, Gisburne, 8th Jan. 1844. 
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* The Editor is glad to see the handwriting of Theta Lancastriensis again. T. L. 
has heard, he supposes, that the “ British Critic” has been discontinued, and is pre- 
pared to hear Cave’s estimate of Hildebrand &c, disputed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL WORD EMBER. 


Dear Sir,—There have been three hypotheses made respecting the 
derivation of the name H/mberday, which may be found in books acces- 
sible to all your readers. ‘That which appears to me to be the true 
one is different from any of them, and, I presume, is not generally 
known. 

The German word corresponding to our ember is quatember. No 
one, 1 think, will venture to deny that these two words are connected, 
If so, they must be derived from some common root. But none of the 
hypotheses above referred to account for the German word; therefore 
they must be either wholly wrong, or at best imperfect. 

As for the origin of the German word quatember, it must be obvious 
to any one who knows how many ecclesiastical words in the languages 
of western Europe are modifications of the Latin, and that the Latin 
for the ember-days is quatuor tempora. Adelung, however, mentions 
a medieval-Latin word, quatempora, as the immediate parent of the 
German word. ‘Thus, our English ember has been traced to no other 
source than the Latin ¢empora; and indeed this is hardly more won- 
derful than the formation of priest from presbyter, or of preach from 
predicare. Perhaps (ifa person unacquainted with Anglo-Saxon may 
hazard such a conjecture) the word ymbren, or embren, from which 
Dr. Mareschal derives ember, though I cannot believe it to be the 
direct root of that word, may have assisted in forming it out of qua- 
te mpord : in like mahner, as UsSparaqus would never have been corrupted 
Into sparrow-grass, if the words sparrow and grass had not existed in 
the language. A confirmation of this supposition Is found in the fact, 
that there are (according to Adelung) two words in Swedish for the 
ember-days, namely, femperdage and ymbrudaga. The first of these is 
plainly derived from the Latin, while the second appears to be com- 
pounded of a word akin to the Anglo-Saxon ymbren. 

Lam, &c., S.S. G. 


THE USE OF ROMISH BOOKS OF DEVOTION BY MEMBERS OF 
bie CHURCHITD OF ENGLAND, 


Sin,—Having no very high opinion of the benefits of controversy, | 
was much inelined to let the subject drop; but the letter from * A 
Young Man,’ in your magazine of November, contains liputations 
Which T do not think it right to appear, by silence, to plead guilty to. 

Ile says,—* If the craving for union were the éruve motive for using 
the devotional books of other communions, it is not likely that recourse 
would be had exclusively to those of a church which holds us to be 
heretical, to the entire neglect of those of other churches... . . 2” 
Of course, | cannot answer for others; as for myself, I have no objec- 
tion at all to the use of adaptations from the liturgies of the Eastern 
churches. But the churches of western Europe are nearer neighbours 
to us; and though they hold us to be heretical, 1 do not think this can 
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CORRESPONDENCE.——USE OF ROMISH BOOKS, a7 
give us a right to pass over them when we would exercise our faith in 
“the communion of saints.” ‘The good Samaritan did not think the 
enmity of the Jews towards his nation a reason for not shewing mercy 
to one of them who was lying 1 in his way. On the contrary, | think 
“ blessed Lord’s words in the last six verses of the fifth chapter of 

Matthew, and other similar passages of Scripture, are an ample 
ent for the assertion that the injuries which Rome has done us are 
in themselves a reason why we should cultivate and exhibit a spirit of 
Christian love towards that church and her associates above all others. 
If there is any hope of the unhappy breach between Rome and us 
being repaired before “the times of restitution of all things,’ with- 
out our surrendering the truths which it is our lot to maintain, it can 
only be by the use of those means which the Gospel points out to us, 
—namely, overcoming evil with good, 

I do not understand your correspondent’s meaning when, after 
quoting some words of mine, he writes,—“ When we admit this plea 
in secular affairs, we may in ecclesiastical, but not till then.’ — Is it 
possible that he intends to compare the position of two parts of the one 
holy catholic church to that of two hostile nations? 

The argument by which your correspondent attempts to prove that 
the use of Romish prayer-books is in itself an act of self-sufficiency, is 
erounded on the assumption that all that is contained in the Romish 
ofhees, and was not adopted by the compilers of our liturgy, was ex- 
cluded by them as “ erroneous,” “ pernicious,” “dangerous,” or “ tend- 
ing to undermine the faith of weak brethren.” — Krom other parts of 
his letter, however, it appears that he is not so ignorant as this might 
lead one to suppose. Lor he qualifies his assertion, “ Whatever of 
good the catholic has in the Romish offices, we possess also,” by add- 
ing the words, “frequently in the same form; and if not so, then in 
substance.” ‘To this it may be answered, that in devotional writings, 
as also in many other things, the form is about as important as the 
substance. When I wish for a hymn, would it not be mockery to lay 
before me a collect, and to tell me that it was the same thing in every 
respect but the form? Lam not discontented with our prayer- -book - 

I thankfully acknowledge its likeness to the offices which have been so 
long used in the churches of the west ; but I cannot he ‘Ip regarding the 
omission from it of the ancient metrical hymns as a defect, probably 
unavoidable at the time of its compilation, and which Divine Provi- 
dence has not suffered to be supplied during these three centuries, it 


inay be that we might not become too self-complacent in our state of 


isolation. Ifeverything in the breviaries and missals which was omitted 
in the compilation of our prayer-book is to be regarded as interdicted 
to us, will it not follow by analogy that the two books of Chronicles, 
the book of Revelation, and some other parts of holy Scripture, are 
interdicted also? But it so happened that I had chiefly in view the 


private devotional books which have been composed by members of 


foreign churches, whereas your correspondent refers only to the public 
offices. The former are of course much more suitable for private use 
than the latter, and they can hardly be setin op position to our prayer- 
book, being things of a different species. 


To come now to the question of the danger attending the use of these 
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books, I would not set light by the experience which your correspon- 
dent alleges, but it must be observed, that by denying the existence of 
such a motive as the desire of catholic communion, he confesses himself 
to have been actuated by some inferior motive, when he formed an 
acquaintance with the Romish offices; and that being the case, 1 would 
not answer for the consequence if he had continued to use them. But 
it does not follow that there is danger to those (and that there are such 
I do not doubt) who take up foreign devotional books without any im- 
pure motives, and in their use of them avoid those parts whose ortho- 
doxy they have any doubt of. ‘If any man walk in the day, he 
stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world. But if any 
man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there is no light in 
him.”* Is it possible that the mere act of intercourse with holy bre- 
thren in Christ can be a deviation from the safe path of duty? If it 
be wrong, on the one hand, to associate with schismatics, as it plainly 
is, must it not be wrong, on the other, to treat men like St. Bernard and 
St. Thomas Aquinas as condemned heretics, and to put their writings 
in a prohibitory index ? I donot know what schism is, if such conduct 
does not involve the essence of it. It is perfectly consistent in the 
Roman pontiff to prohibit the use of our religious books to those who 
acknowledge his claims, because he has pronounced us heretics; and, 
on the other hand, it is perfectly consistent in puritans to abhor every- 
thing relating to his communion, because they hold him to be the great 
apostate; but these are no precedents to us in our dealings with mem- 
bers of foreign churches, because we do not believe that we have a right 
to think so harshly of them. . 

With respect to the quotation from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, which 
your correspondent has adduced in his support, it contains nothing to 
which I do not fully assent, nor do I find any assertion in the place 
referred to, that the existence of apparently idolatrous invocations in 
Romish books is a reason for our abstaining from the use of what is 
good in those books. Not having much acquaintance with our divines 
of the seventeenth century, | cannot produce many quotations on the 
other side ; but it may be worth mentioning, that the prayer beginning 
“ Soul of Christ, sanctify me,” in Bishop Andrewes’ “ Devotions” (p. 84 
of Hall’s translation), is borrowed, with some unimportant alterations, 
from a Romish source. In a German manual, entitled “ Himmlisches 
Palmgartlein,” compiled by a Jesuit priest in the seventeenth century, 
and lately reprinted at Disseldorf, it is stated to be one “ which St. 
Ignatius (Loyola) was accustomed to make much use of.” 

There is one other point that I am unwilling to pass over, though it 
bears only remotely on the subject of my letter. Your correspondent, 
in quoting a sentence of mine, after the words “ members of our own 
churches,”’ inserts “query church?’ If he should ever read Palmer’s 
Treatise on the Church, he will learn from part i. chap. i. sect. i., that 
the plural form has the direct sanction of Scripture, whereas for the 
singular form it can only be said, that it is justifiable, by analogy, from 
the usage of Scripture. It appears to me that we have talked of the 
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* St. John, xi. 9, 10, compare 1 John, ii. 10, 11. 
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«Church of England” in the singular till we have formed a notion that 
church unity consists only in identity of ritual, and equality of civil 
rivileges, and have forgotten as well the unity of the church catholic, 
as the fact that each individual bishop is, under Christ, the head of a 
church, and a centre of unity, Notto mention other things, do not the 
Scottish schisms, and the encouragement they have met with from 
English churchmen, shew this to be the case? Andif so, would it not 
be well to adopt, at least sometimes, the more scriptural form of ex- 
pression ?—I am, &e., A Man or Tuairry, 


ON THE -EGYPTO-TUSCAN HEBE. 


Sirn,—The Greeks derived nearly all the names of their gods from 
Egypt, Herod. ii. 50. In illustration of this statement, I have already 
explained Fafides, Afides, Aides, Hades: Pamphyl. BaBéAwe, Cretan 
dBedwe, atAog, HAcos; Fafera, Afera, Aér, Hera, Juno was the lower 
aér; and I now add Ba-beba, A-beba, A-eba, Heba. The root of 
Hebe is ab, hab, fab, of which the general form is Fok: one of its 
meanings is Syriac hab-eb, to bloom; Hebr. ad, ab-eb, to bud, whence 
the month Abib, or April. 

To judge from the name, the husband or masculine form of Hebe 
was Hebo, whom the Campanians worshipped as the wintry sun 
when it had lost all its productive power, and whom the Egyptians 
named Babys or Bebo. Porphyry, in Eusebius, says they called the 
sun Hercules, and ascribed to him twelve labours, by which they 
symbolized the division of the zodiac into twelve signs, (Preep. Evang. 
ii. 11.) A Greek scholiast on Hesiod’s Theogony remarks : “ It is well 
and sensibly said that Hercules married Hebe at the conclusion of 
his twelve labours ; for the sun, having gone through the twelve signs 
in the course of a twelvemonth, sets off afresh with renewed vigour 
in the spring of another year,” (Jablonsk. Pantheon, i, p. 194.) This 
Hercules, the husband of Hebe, is Hebo, the sun in winter, who was 
represented barbata specie et senili, ut in campanié Neapolitani cele- 
brant Hebona cognominantes, (Macrob. Sat.i. 18.) Besides Hebe 
and Hebo, I find Cy-bebe and Bebo, which are related to one another, 
as Bel and Cy-bele, Mars and Camar; compare also Cu-pra, Cy- 
thera, Heddekel, (Hebr. Cho-dekel,) and Dikla, the Tigris. 

In Egypt, Typho was the agent of destruction preparatory to repro- 
duction; and this is one meaning of the mystical legend of Osiris 
being torn in pieces by Typho, of his re-quickening, and of his birth 
into a new life, (De Isid. c. 35.) Wilkinson says: ‘ Harpocrates is 
represented as an infant. The connexion between Harpocrates, as 
well as other of these infant deities, (Khonso &c.,) and the god gene- 
rally called Typhonian, whom I have supposed to represent Death, is 
very remarkable.” And again: “The connexion of Typho and 
Mars, of both of whom the hippopotamus was said to be an emblem, is 
singular; and there appears to be a great analogy between Hercules 
and other of the reputed Typhonian figures,” (Anc. Egypt. iv. pp. 
409, 430.) Now, in the old astrology, the planet Mars was the star 
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of Hercules, (Plin. ii. 6;) hence Hercules, Mars, Typho or Bebo, 
were slightly differing characters of the same deity. 

Manetho informs us that one title of Typho was Bebo, (in Plutarch, 
de Isid, c. 49,) another form of which was Babys. Hellanicus, in his 
Aigyptiaca, says BaBue oc éore Tudey, (in Atheneeus, lib. xv.) The 
Phrygian Cybele fell in love with the youth Attis, who was after- 
wards named Papas: “Arriw, torepoy & éxudnOévra Méray, (Diodor. 
Sic. iii. 58.) Attis or Adonis was the name of the sun at the vernal 
equinox, and Papas at the autumnal, or during the winter half of the 
year. A principal seat of the worship of Adonis was the island of 
Cyprus, in which the town Paphos was named after its tutelar deity, 
Papas. The feminine form of Papas was Papya or Babya, the 
Paphian Venus. Champollion gives from the hieroglyphics Beba, 
wile of king Psammis, (Hercules,) Précis, p. 254; Lanzi gives from 
Tuscan inscriptions the names Papa, Papia; and according to Hesy- 
chius, a Syrian title of Adonis was ’ABwas, which resembles the 
Kgyptian king “Arwdic, “Agwaic, “Adoptee. 

In Italy, I find Babys under the forms Fab, Fav, or Av. “ The 
first Fabius was the son of Hercules, (Babys,) by one of the nymphs, 
accomling to some authors; or, as others say, by a woman of the 
country, near the river Tiber.” (Plutarch, in Fab, Max. init.) Festus 
says that the founder of the gens Fabia was son of Hercules, and that 
the name anciently was Fovius, (sub. v. Fovii.) According to Pliny, 
the Fabii were so named from their successful cultivation of beans. 
This statement is quite consistent with the other account; for Hero- 
dotus says the Egyptian priests avoided even the sight of beans as an 
unclean plant, (ii. 387;) and Varro relates the same thing of the 
Roman Flamen. ‘The bean was evidently a Typhonian, Babyan, or 
Fabian plant. The Pythagoreans abstained from beans, quoniam 
mortuorum anne sint in ed (faba): qua de causa parentando utique 
assumitur: Varro et ob hee Flaminem ea non vesci tradit, et quo- 
niam in flore ejus litera lugubres reperiantur, Plin, xviii. 12, (30.) 
Similarly Festus, kabam nee tangere nec nominare Diali Flamini, 
licet, quod, &e., (sub. v. Fabam.) Quibus temporibus in sacris fabam 
jactant noctu, et dicunt se Lemures domo extra januam ejicere, 
(Nonius v. Lemures. ) 

In northern Etruria there was a town, Faventia, the territory of 
which, “ager Faventinus,” was celebrated for its vines, (Varro, 
R. R. 1. 2) as usual, the town was named after its tutelar deity, Fav, 
Kab, or Bab. In Virgil, Aventinus was son of Hercules and Rhea, 
(An. vil. 656;) which is evidently the same story as that of Fabius 
above. Varro says that some writers derived Mount Aventine ab rege 
Aventino Albano quod ibi sit sepultus, (L. L. v. 43;) and that others 
did so ab Avente fluvio, (Serv. in Ain. vii.) The important inference 
from these passages is that Mons Aventinus was named after its tutelar 
deity, Fav, Fab, Bab, or Typho. ‘There can be no question but that 

Mons Aventinus, throughout the early history of the city, was the 
Typhonian mount, or mount of misluck to Rome. Now, ‘because in 
the quarrel between Romulus and Remus, the adherents of Remus 
were named Fabii, those of Romulus being called Quintilii ; and be- 
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eause the Lemuria were instituted in honour of Remus: for these 
reasons, I conjecture, as part of my Adgypto-Tuscan theory, that 
Remus at his death was worshipped under the character of Aventinus, 
lavens, (Faunus,) Fabius, Babys or ‘T'ypho, just as Romulus was 
deified under the name of Quirinus or “ Horus,” (xviii. 182.) Livy 
says of Romulus that he was “ a god, the son of a god,” (deum deo 
natum, i. 16.) The same is just as true of his brother Remus, but 
the legend has come down to us imperfectly. Typho was quite as 
much a god as his brother Osiris; in fact, both the pairs just men- 
tioned were sons of Saturn and Rhea, as I ‘shall shew afterwards. 
Plutarch has the following passage: “ By the name Seth, which 
they sometimes give to T'ypho, they mean the tyrannical and over- 
bearing power, or, as the word frequently signifies, subversion and 


overleaping, ixepridnow. Some authors state that Bebao was one of 


‘T'ypho’s companions, but Manetho writes that Typho himself was 
named Bebo, which signifies restraint and hindrance, for Typho's 
influence is ever exerted against the due course and fitness of things,” 
(De Isid.c. 49.) The Romans gave the same explanation of Remus 
or Fabius, which the Egyptians did of the Typhonian Babys. Vale- 
rius Antias says, “‘ Alteram yero Remum dictum, videlicet a tarditate ; 
quippe talis natura homines ab antiquis remores dicti,” (Aur, Victor 
Orig. gent. Rom. c. 21.) <A bird which gave an unfavourable or 
prohibitory omen was called remoris: Remores aves in auspicio 
dicuntur que acturum aliquid remorari compellant, (Iestus v. Re- 
mores.) It was, then, as the mount of misluck, the ‘'yphonian or 
!‘abian mount, that the Aventine was not included on any of the 
several occasions when the city was enlarged. The historian Messala 
rightly selects as the real reason of this singular circumstance, quod in 
eo monte Remus urbis condende gratia auspicaverit, avesque irritas 
habuerit, superatusque in auspicio a Romulo sit. “ Ideirco” inquit 
“ omnes qui pomeerium protuler unt, montem istum excluserunt, quasi 
avibus obsceenis ominosum,” (Aul, Gellius, N. A., xiii. 14.) We 
have seen that Babys or Bebo signifies restraint, hindranee, and that 
temus or Iabius signifies retardari, remorari; so that the title Cune- 
tator, bestowed by the Romans on Fabius Maximus, turns out to be a 
literal translation of his own name. The real Cunctator, the first 
labius Maximus, was ‘T'ypho or Babys himself. The ambassadors, 
whose misconduct more immediately brought the Gauls upon Rome, 
(jam urgentibus Romanam urbem fatis, Liv. v. 36,) were Typhonians 
or Fabians. I shall next consider the Quintilii and Fabii, of whom 
Romulus and Remus were the respective heads. 
W. B. WINNING, 
Bedford. 


CEMETERIES. 


Sik,—It cannot have escaped your notice how much the legitimate 
rights of the church, and her connexion with the people, have from 
time to time, within the last few years, been superseded, and in no case 
more conspicuously than in the establishment of cemetery companies, 
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The inhumation of 50,000 corpses annually in the midst of two 
millions of living beings has long been felt a most crying evik—a prac- 
tice so revolting to common sense and common feeling, that our 

erity will scarcely believe it could have existed down to 1844, full 
alf a century after the practice had been abolished in the neighbour- 

ing metropolis—Paris. 

The committee of the House of Commons collected a mass of evi- 
dence, proving most indisputably the horrible and pestilential dangers 
and pollutions at present too fatally possible, not to say common, in 
the burial of the dead,—the putrefying masses of half-hidden corrup- 
tion at the very doors of dwellings for the living; that in the best of 
the grave-yards, a body is only allowed to rest seven years in its grave ; 
that in many, the poor remains are smashed to pieces after lying but a 
few months, the coffins burned, and other bodies deposited in their 
places, soon to undergo the same process ; that all the burying-grounds 
in the metropolis put together do not exceed 203 acres; that the decay 
of bodies is by the conversion of the remains into a gas, and its escape as 
a miasma, of many times the bulk of the body that has disappeared ; that 
the result of this is the destruction of the health of the living ; that fevers 
and other dangerous diseases are constantly hovering around, and ob- 
viously afflicting, dwellers in the vicinity of grave-yards, while other 
persons are insidiously injured without being able to imagine the cause ; 
that the effluvium from St. Margaret's church-yard has been felt as 
far as Parliament-street ; that all this is calculated to bring the office 
for the dead into contempt, and make a practical jest of the Christian 
man’s creed,—‘ the resurrection of the body.” 

Mr. Mackinnon and others have attempted to mitigate these evils, 
but none of those attempts have as yet resulted in the proposal of an 
unobjectionable plan for taking up and carrying through in a compre- 
hensive, in an efficient, in a wise, and also in a religious spirit, the 
great, the important, and the arduous work of the solemn and decent 
burial of the Christian dead in a city like London. 

It appears to me to be the duty of the church to interpose in the 
business; for as the church has a right to give, and the people a right 
to receive, her offices, the church must step forward to meet exigencies 
as they arise, or she will not only endanger her authority, but lose that 
position in the minds of the people which she ought to occupy. 

I would therefore suggest that the proper authorities propose and 
carry on the necessary measures for providing and maintaining two 
or more cemeteries of from 300 to 500 acres each, the sites of which 
I could point out as easily attainable, would cost comparatively little, 
and of less distance from the centre of the metropolis than the gene- 
rality of the new cemeteries, 

The legitimate character of these proposed cemeteries, with their 
convenience of situation, would ensure 600 funerals per week, or an 
average in each cemetery of ten per hour for six hours on Sundays, and 
five per hour for eight hours on week days. The chapels must therefore 
be of a particular form, as the service inside the church might be read 
over ten corpses at once. Each establishment might consist of ten chap- 

lains,—at least it appears convenient that the officers, custodes, regis- 
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trars, &c., should be in orders ; the daily services of the church; as well 
as the mere office for the dead, might therefore be performed, and the 
services on Sundays and holidays celebrated with becoming solemnity. 
The gross income of the two establishments would be at least 20,000/. 
per annum. As soon as the proposed cemeteries are established, the 
gradual abolition of the present system of interment must be provided 
for, by closing those grave-yards now so horribly full, and by prevent- 
ing farther interments in all churches and grave-yards on the death or 
preferment of the present incumbents. 

I need not say how graceful the carrying out such a measure would 
be on the part of the church, or with what gratitude it would be hailed 
by every resident in the metropolis. Moreover, such a measure brought 
forward by the church must, of course, receive the support of the pre- 
sent Government.—I have the honour, &c. 


11, Park Street, Westminster. WILLIAM BARDWELL. 


HYTHE CHURCH, KENT. 


Srr,—No one could have desired a more fitting and appropriate day to 
visit any place than that on which I, for the first time, entered the 
once-beautiful church of St. Leonard, Hythe. 

The tower, which is very lofty, puzzled me not a little. It has all 
the appearance of being, as I afterwards ascertained it really is, a very 
modern erection ; and yet the insertion of a beautiful ball-flower 
moulding, evidently old and good in itself, though inappropriate in 
position, made me hesitate to pronounce any opinion. Well, the day, 
or rather the state of the atmosphere, added not a little to the uncom. 
fortable feeling produced by finding that all one’s theories and _ tests 
may, by the contrivance of some well-meaning but, architecturally 
speaking, ignorant men, prove utterly useless. At length my friend 
appeared, attended with the woman of the keys. We entered the 
church on the south side, by passing under a place which appeared to 
me to be a parvise, but which was differently reported of by the con- 
ductress. The chancel is truly beautiful. It is raised very consider- 
ably—more, indeed, than I have ever seen any other—above the floor 
of the nave. Under the east window is a most beautiful string- 
course, decorated with the ball-flower ornament, similar to that which 
[ remarked in the tower, and which had cost me many misgivings 
as to the truth and usefulness of all ecclesiastical architectural the- 
ories. The double piscina and the two sedilia, with their early 
English arches trefoiled, are among the most beautiful I have ever 
seen. The remains of the triforium (or blind story as it is proposed 
again to callit) in the chancel, are worthy restoration ; they are similar 
in shape to the arches of the piscina and sedilia. The trefoils are 
most remarkable, and such I have seen in no other building. The 
columns in the chancel are of marble, which has lately been brought 
to light by being cleansed of its many coats of white or other wash, 
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184 CORRESPONDENCE.—HYTHE CHURCH, KENT. 
some generations of priests, for I do not think the latter to be alto- 
gether free from blame) had desecrated it, 

The nave, though of a different character to the chancel, is ex- 
tremely good, but, as usual, disfigured by those anti-christian and un- 
catholic enclosures called pews. 

Having to journey some thirty miles, and finding my companion 
anxious to start, | was compelled to leave the church, without making 
such sketches and remarks as I could have wished. 

After our short visit to the church, we descended into the crypt, 
which is entered by a doorway on the outside of the church, and at 
the south-east corner of it. The crypt is not very extensive. Here 
we saw the immense heap of large thigh and leg bones, and sculls, 
about which, of course, there are many interesting, if not always true, 
histories. During the clearing away of the rubbish, by which a por- 

tion of the crypt was entirely hidden, three ornamental crosses were 
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discovered. We were accompanied to this place by a man, whose 
usual occupation was evidently working on the railway, with which 
this part of the country is now blessed (?) and 1 could but admire the 
quiet and reverential manner in which he listened to our inquiries, and 
assisted us in taking some admeasurements. He seemed quite sen- 
sible that he was treading no common, but hallowed ground—hal- 
lowed not only by ages, but by the prayers of the good and pious of 
generations past, and by being separated from profane and common 
uses to be the place of sepulture of the faithful. 

| have almost forgotten that | had intended to say something in de- 
fence of my opinion—that a misty, rainy, and dreary day was the 
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CORRESPONDENCR.—HYTHE CHURCH, KENT. 185 
most fitting day to visit this church; but perhaps I shall be better 
understood now than if I had commenced with those remarks. 

I can never visit a church containing despised, neglected, or disre- 
garded remains of antiquity—remains, too, which remind us of none 
of the superstitions of the past ages—without feeling deep sorrow for 
the cold-heartedness of this and the past generation for permitting such 
things to go to ruin and to disuse. gent never see a church neglected 
and uncared for, without a sensation of chill and loneliness, which ill 
accords with the beautiful sunshine of a bright summer's day, A prim, 
well whitewashed, compoed, stuecoed, painted, and grained, and var- 
nished, and regularly pew-divided modern church, with its thin, miser- 
able, consumption-wasted tower, pasteboard door-arches, and jambs 
and window-arches, and jambs and mullions, may be visited and ad- 
mired by its contrivers and building committee on a sunny day; but 
such weather ill accords with the feelings of sorrow and regret that 
arise on beholding a desecrated, and deserted, and neglected church, 
that cost its builders many days of self-denial, and pain, and trouble, 
and was intended to be the house for daily prayer, but which, from the 
Judaizing spirit of the age, is used only once a week; or if oftener, 
only to afford opportunity for what are called the occasional offices, or, 
as an advertisement styled it the other day, the surplice (qy. surplus) 
duty. 

I find that I am occupying too much of your space, and must there- 
fore conclude by recommending all lovers of ecclesiastical architecture 
to visit St. Leonard’s church, Hythe, and they will be amply repaid 
the trouble and expense of their trip. 


WILLICH'’S TITHE-COMMUTATION TABLES. 


(Mr. Witticnu has kindly sent the Editor a copy of the Annual Sup- 
plement to his very valuable ‘Tithe-Commutation Tables, with the 
following note, which the Editor takes the liberty of printing. | 
Sir,—I beg to send you a copy of my Annual Tithe-Commutation 
Tables. 
It will be seen that the average prices for last year were only 
s. d. 


50 1 per imperial quarter for Wheat. 

29 6 - ee Barley. 

18 4 es ee Oats. 

While the average prices for seven years, to Christmas last, amount to 

Se. he 

61 2 per imperial quarter for Wheat. 

32 4 - - Barley. 

22 4 oe ne Oats. 


And each 100. of rent-charge in 1844 will amount to L047. 3s. 54d, 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Cuarces M, Wibticn. 
25, Suffolk-strect, Pall Mall, 22nd Jan, 1844, 
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CORRESPONDENCE,—RATING OF TITHES. 


RATING OF TITHE-COMMUTATION RENT CHARGES. 


Sin,—We are told that immediately upon the assembling of Parlia- 
ment, divers important matters are to be brought before the legis- 
lature. 

Is the question of rating one of them? This is an important matter 
to one class at least of her Majesty's subjects—the owners of clerical 
rent charges. Year after year passes away, and still their property 1s 
filched from them by the parish officers. 

That this is no imaginary grievance has, at length, been allowed by 
the Poor Law Commissioners, who are not suspected of being over 
desirous of protecting this description of property. 

As it may not fall in the way of many of your clerical readers to 
see the “ Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on Local Taxation,’ 
I send you a few extracts therefrom, which may serve both to revive 
their hopes, and to stimulate their exertions, for the redress of a now 
acknowledged injustice, whereby they are mulcted annually in a sum 
of 260,000/,, or thereabouts, 

After disposing, in their own manner, of the various claims urged on 
behalf of clerical tithe-owners to protection in the matter of rating, 
some of which, it must be confessed, are not very apparent, the com- 
missioners proceed thus in their report :* “ Although, as it will have 
been seen, we do not concur in many of the views of those who have 
made the claims above described on behalf of the clerical tithe-owner, 
we do, nevertheless, consider that clerical tithe-owners, in common 
with some other classes of rate-payers, have a very just ground of 
complaint as to the manner in which their property is liable to be 
valued, and is, in fact, valued to the local taxes in a very great majo- 
rity of places throughout England and Wales; and that they are, 
therefore, full y entitled to a protection as effectual as can be devised 
against the injury.” 

Here the commissioners allow that the clerical titheeowners have a 
just ground of complaint ; they proceed afterwards to state, that+ “ He 
may be said to be practically without a remedy, by way of appeal, for 
this injustice, which is both general in practice and great in amount 
in the individual cases.” How great this amount is may astonish 
some of your readers. The commissioners “ believe that in many 
parishes both farms and house property would still be found to be 
assessed at sums less than half their legal rateable value. In a large 
majority of cases we think it would be found that the assessment is 
upon less than two-thirds of their rateable value.’ ‘This applies to 
parishes in which no new valuation has been made under the Paro- 
chial Assessments Act. Where this act has been put in force, the 
commissioners * think it would be a low estimate of the extent to 
which the tithe-owner is wronged by the undervaluation of other 
property, even of the average of cases where professional valuations 
have been made, if his loss were stated at twenty per cent. ;” whilst, 
in the former case, they estimate the injustice to the tithe-owner at 
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* Report on Local Taxation, p, 104. t Ibid. p. 105. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—RATING OF TITHES. 187 
not less than from thirty to forty per cent. Surely, such a state of 
things ought not to be tolerated. Surely, the clerical tithe-owner is 
entitled to ask whether the system of rating is one of the important 
matters to be taken into the immediate consideration of the legislature ? 
And if this system cannot be brought generally to a satisfactory set- 
tlement, surely he may claim that some temporary remedy may be 
provided without delay, for a class of unoffending, unprotected, and 
allowedly injured persons. Amidst the discordant sounds of party 
politics, he may hope for some brief interval in which generous foes 
may agree to perform an act of common justice, 
. " I am, Sir, yours faithfully, KE. W. 
January 24, 1844. 


ON CLERICAL EDUCATION. 


REVEREND S1r,—My spirit has been for some time “ stirred in me” 
upon a subject which I am convinced that you will allow to be of para- 
mount importance, and may not therefore object to see discussed in 
the pages of your magazine. After much reflection, I have almost 
persuaded myself that it has become my duty not to conceal the 
thoughts of my heart. As I address myself to you anonymously, 
not because I might not have the power of making my voice heard 
from the station which I occupy, but that I count upon your sym- 
pathy, and therefore hope for your assistance in attempting to excite 
a change of spirit in certain quarters, where remonstrance from you 
would be listened to with respect, while from me it would perhaps be 
received with suspicion, and treated with neglect. 

It is right you should know, that I am a man entering upon the 
decline of life: brought up from my infancy, I bless God, in the 
church of England ; and after much inquiry and observation, and in 
the exercise of my deliberate judgment, believing her to be guided with 
the truest spirit, and clothed with the purest form of Christianity, 
which has descended to us from the apostolic times, I rejoice in every 
manifestation of energy which she puts forth, and most earnestly pray 
that her zeal may at all times be tempered with a proper portion of 
judgment and discretion. 

But (and this particle of objection may serve to indicate something 
of my present purpose) I am, and have been from my earliest youth, 
most enthusiastically, and, I may add, actively engaged in the study 
of natural philosophy, with what success and to what extent matters 
little, if 1 only succeed in the following pages in producing the con- 
viction that I am not unqualified to give an opinion on the subjects 
to which I entreat your attention. It may be, that I have turned 
over the book of Nature in the contented possession of leisure, privacy, 
and retirement ; and have experienced the interest, the admiration, 
and calm enjoyments, and (when studied in conjunction with the 
book of Revelation, which, as I verily believe, proceeds from the 
same Author) peace of mind, which it is calculated to promote. It 
may be, that I have contented myself with the attitude of a disciple ; 
or it may have been my lot to have taken an active part in the labours 
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of research; to have shared in the excitement of original investiga- 
tion, and to have felt something of the exhilaration of successful pur- 
suit; or I may have been doomed to purchase the privilege of learn- 
ing by the penalty of teaching. Be this as it may, had I only the 
slightest suspicion that there were any thing in such studies to con- 
fuse our perception of that “true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world,” (John, i. 9,) or to alienate the mind from 
the written word of revelation,—or rather, let me say, if I did not 
feel that “ that ‘witness’ the living God left not himself without,” 
(Acts, xiv. 17,) even in the most benighted periods of time, concurred 
with and confirmed that more explicit Witness he has vouchsafed to 
us in these latter days, I would unhesitatingly “ give up my curious 
arts, bring my books together, and burn them before all men, though 
the price of them were fifty thousand pieces of silver.’’ (Acts, xix. 19.) 
To such a sacrifice, however, my conscience bears witness | am not 
called; but, on the contrary, being deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that the testimony of natural theology is increasing and cumu- 
lative, it is with pain and grief I observe the position which some of 
our clergy have taken up, or rather, into which they have allowed 
themselves to be betrayed, with regard to the rapid extension of the 
revelation of Nature, and consequent command of its powers, which 
has been vouchsafed to us in the last half century. This, in my 
humble but deliberate opinion, has arisen from the defects of a system 
of education, which absolutely excludes the first principles of natural 
science, and all systematic contemplation of the works of creation, 
which, when understood, so emphatically “ declare the glory of God.”’ 
It is in consequence of this defect that they have stood by, amazed 
and perplexed spectators of the unprecedented advance of knowledge 
and power which they have been ill qualified to understand. They 
demean themselves as men who “ doubt of these things whereunto 
they may grow,” (Acts, v. 24,) and who, from a weakness of faith, 
which such ignorance alone could engender, have secret misgivings 
that the God of Nature may not prove to be the God of Revelation. 
Ilence, not only do the great majority keep aloof from, and oppose 
& passive resistance to, such inquiries, maintaining and jealously 
watching the barriers which exclude them from our principal semi- 
naries of learning, but many, alas, attack their promoters “ with a 
zeal which is not according to knowledge,” (Romans, x. 2,) and thus 
place themselves at the mercy of unscrupulous opponents. Many of 
them, uninstructed as they are in the discrimination of such matters, 
are unable to distinguish between the extraordinary phenomena of 
science, and the lying wonders of impudent pretenders. Men of 
science have even been attacked by them upon the score of general 
scepticism, for their unbelief of Mesmerism, the phenomena of which 
they feel themselves at liberty to ascribe to the powers of darkness. 
The general tone and reserve of their conversation upon such sub- 
jeets—suspicions darkly hinted that all may not be right with regard 
to this rapid and undeniable extension of knowledge and power—the 
not unfrequent assertion that we are “ going too fast,’’—the warning 
from the pulpit itself, that “ railroads will not carry us to heaven,” 
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irrespective of the obvious retort, “ nor slow coaches neither,”—cau- 
tions to the young not to be betrayed into the “ nasty pursuits of 
medicine,” nor to risk the honours of the universities, by being led 
astray into physical inquiries, and similar daily recurring trifles, have 
served to indicate to me this deplorable state of mind. Few will for- 
get, who were present at Oxford at the first exhibition of one of the 
most wonderful discoveries of the age—namely, the extraction of 
electric fire from cold iron by the distant influence of the loadstone,— 
the effect which was produced by the reply of one of the heads of 
houses, now no more, to the eminent philosopher who was specially 
communicating it to him—* I am sorry for it, sir; we have had enough 
of late of incendiary doings.” The avowal was too gross not to have 
excited a disagreeable shock in all who heard it. It was, however, 
but the magnified and exaggerated manifestation of a state of mind 
which was far from isolated. 

An article in the December number of your magazine, sir, refers to a 
melancholy instance of that mistaken zeal which leads some to abandon 
the system of passive resistance for more active warfare. It appears 
that the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, M.A., felt himself called upon to preach 
a sermon in St. Jude’s Church, Liverpool, “ upon Satanic agency 
and Mesmerism.” The phenomena of the latter he ascribes to the 
former: and of this [ do not complain ; it is an easy explanation, and 
requires but little research or trouble in its application. But of this 
Ido complain, that in a manner, and with a tone, wholly unbecoming 
his sacred calling, he denounces the medical profession as ‘ a very 
unsuitable profession for the examination of such a matter as this. 
If there be anything connected with the spiritual world in it, it is 
wholly out of the cognizance of those gentlemen whose whole profes- 
sional study is connected with matter.” 

I abstain from quoting further, for if 1 know my own heart, nothing 
can be further from my intentions than exacerbation of bad feelings, 
or the excitement of irritation in any quarters against the ministers 
of the Gospel of Peace. The whole passage is, I grieve to say, as 
offensive to proper feeling as to good taste ; and one portion of it has 
been already answered by your correspondent, a member of ‘the 
profession” ‘so called,” ina spirit and a tone from which some mem- 
bers even of the “sacred profession” might not disdain to take a 
lesson, 

Mr. M‘Neile, however, goes further than this in his speculations, 
and touches in the same spirit upon a still more serious subject than 
Mesmerism ; he also accounts for mania by Satanic possession. Quot- 
ing from Scripture the instance of the unclean spirit “ who had his 
dwelling among the tombs,” (Mark, v. 2—5,) he observes, (p. 143,) 
“there was a poor creature, whom we would now secure and place in 
a lunatic asylum, and by means of a strait waistcoat prevent him 
injuring his own body. Our philosophy goes no further than this. 
Our medical practitioners would say that there was some disorganiza- 
tion of the poor creature's brain ; and their philosophy goes no further 
than organized or disorganized matter.” 

Lunatic asylums may henceforth be closed ! for they contain nothing 
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but “cases connected with the spiritual world, which are wholly out 
of the cognizance of those gentlemen whose whole professional study 
is connected with matter ;” and Mr. Hugh M‘Neile says, in the cha- 
racter of one of those to whom he assigns such cognizance, (p. 147,) 
“T have not faith to go in the name of the Lord Jesus, and command 
the devil to depart; 1 am not called by scriptural precept to do it, and 
I will not do it.” 

Rey. sir, I feel something approaching to indignation arising within 
me; I will therefore quit the subject by recommending Mr. M‘Neile 
to pay a visit to the Hanwell Asylum and to inquire into its manage- 
ment, and the statistics of its cures, from which, I should hope, that he 
would return with juster notions of the medical profession, and a 
better philosopher, if not a better Christian. But it may perhaps 
be objected to this illustration, that 1 have selected an instance 
of a popular preacher unfortunately yielding to the temptation of 
keeping up the excitement of an admiring congregation, by dressing 
up some “ new thing,’ which he ill understands, in the colours of the 
imagination, which his more sober judgment might perhaps have con- 
demned. 

But, alas! similar examples of the same aggressive ignorance, with 
its concomitant, presumption, may be derived from the productions 
of the contemplative leisure of a university chair. The Rev. William 
Sewell, M.A., lately Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, not long since published a book, which he has denominated 
“Christian Morals.” It is far from my intention to undertake the 
painful task of reviewing this work at any length, but it offers too 
important a confirmation of my proposition, to allow of my passing 
it by in entire silence. The rev. professor refers, in many places, 
to the “ provisions of Nature,” (p. 12,) or rather, as he corrects himself, 
(and I most heartily desire to support his correction,) ‘‘of the Lord 
and Master of Nature,” and to such I will confine my observations. 
In enforcing in his outset the obligation of faith in testimony gene- 
rally, he insists upon the necessity of abrogating the rights of reason, 
and of checking all doubts and inquiry upon every subject. He puts 
the question of an objector thus, (p. 10,) “ What then, you will ask, 
am I to be credulous, superstitious, a listener to old wives’ fables ? 
Am I to have no discernment, no judgment of my own?” The 
answer, one would suppose, had been already given by more than one 
inspired apostle. ‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God; because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world,”’ says St. John (iv. 1); and St. Paul exhorts us 
to “ prove all things, holding fast that which is good,” (1 Thess. v. 20.) 
But Mr. Sewell says, (p. 11,) “I answer, that you ought to be cre- 
dulous—a listener to everything—to exercise no judgment of your 
own in Opposition to accredited testimony. Do not begin with doubt- 
ing, but begin with believing. Belief is natural, doubt is not; belief 
is a virtue, doubt is asin. Why is it you fear to believe ? Because 
some evil may follow? Consider for a moment, even in the worst 
instances of believing, if the word of others is thus dangerous, Grant 
that we should put trust in everything, what evil would follow? Of 
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all that range of knowledge which is merely speculative, and involves 
no practical risk,—as of geography, history, natural science, geometry, 
astronomy,—it is little man’s interest to deceive. You read Bruce's 
Travels ; they sound strange ; but what harm arises from believing them 
to be true, even though indeed they were false? And what good proceeds 
from doubting ? For it is better to have the mind filled with igno- 
rant fairy tales and visions of the fancy than to keep it empty and 
cold and lonely, without an occupant.” 

Rejoice, indeed, ye followers of Mesmer, Spurzheim, Hahnemann, 
Morison | the days of your triumph and exceeding rich harvest are at 
hand! CReEDULITY is openly preached by name from our ancient 
university | Tell your disciples, upon the authority of an Oxford Pro- 
fessor, that “belief is a virtue, doubt is a sin.” The followers of 
Mahomet may rejoice; they are exhorted not to exercise any judg- 
ment of their own, in opposition to the dogmas of the Commander of 
the Faithful. 

By such principles carried out, the persecutors of Galileo would be 
justified. They had not only the accredited testimony of recorded 
philosophy, but that of their own senses, for the earth standing still 
in the centre of the universe, and the daily revolution round it of the 
sun and all the planets, and “ belief was natural, doubt was not.” 
Moreover, ‘ doubt was a sin,” and they enforced expiation upon one 
who presumed “ to exercise a judgment of his own.” But welive under 
another phase of astronomical belief, and it may serve my purpose to 
shew Mr. Sewell’s opinion of the manner in which our new faith was 
established and accredited. ‘ As a matter of fact, then, physical sci- 
ence is based upon a principle of theology. All the greatest dis- 
coveries of speculative men have been made by their first taking 
some theory of a very high and general nature, closely connected with 
the nature of Almighty God. Newton, for instance, was impressed 
with a deep belief in the unity of the Divine Being; hence in the 
uniformity of his works; hence in the conformity of the laws of 
motion wherever motion was seen; and thus his discovery was made. 
(p. 316.) 

But Mr, Sewell, it would appear, has heard of perturbations or dis- 
turbing influences in the mechanism of the heavens, which he sup- 
poses to be analogous to moral evils. (p.318.) He can only discern 
a type of unity and infinity in matter and space in the globular form 
and the circular orbit, and therefore, like Mr. M‘Neile, he would ap- 
pear to think it necessary to have recourse to the agency of the devil, 
or to suppose the planets possessed. But it is impossible to do justice 
to this speculation without quoting the author’s own words. 

‘It was the doctrine of the unity of the Divine Being which led to 
the truest ancient astronomy, suggesting the belief that the heavenly 
bodies were formed into one regular system, were themselves globular, 
and revolved in circular orbits ; for in that form only could men dis- 
cern in space and matter a type of unity and infinity. And if besides 
this doctrine of the unity of the Author of Good, they had known 
anything of an author of evil being permitted to disturd the universe 

at present, and yet of his final subjugation—* He shall bruise thy heel, 
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and thou shalt bruise his head,’—it might not have been left for mo- 
dern astronomers to discover that the mechanism of the heavens was 
full of disturbing influences, that none of its movements were perfectly 
regular, and yet that those disturbing forces were so balanced as to 
preserve the whole system in safety.” (p. 317.) 

The imperfections of the calendar and the incommensurability of 
the natural units of time, the tropical year, and the solar day, “Mr. 
Sewell would doubtless ascribe to the same Satanic agency ; and it is 
strange that he has not quoted the establishment of the Gregorian 
style, as a successful instance of the counteraction by the pope of the 
powers of evil, Mineralogists will henceforth be at no loss to account 
for the ¢runcations of their crystals, or botanists for the metamorphosis 
of flowers. 

If Mr. Sewell had ever heard of the problem of the mutual at- 
tractions of three bodies he would probably not have mistaken the 
figurative application of the term perturbation for the indication of 
real imperfection, and might have secn reason to admire and adore that 
infinite wisdom which could balance and adjust, in perfect stability, 
concurring forces of complicated systems of worlds, which no human 
intellect is capable of embracing as a whole. 

Mr. Sewell suggests that it may be easier to learn nature from 
theology than theology from nature, and he says, (p. 315) “ Whatever 
discoveries have been made in that machinery which is our chief 
boast, have been made by common workmen by accident. It is a no- 
torious fact, scarcely anything has been done in the present day for 
the real advancement by speculative men.” (p. 316.) He proceeds, 

—** The same line of thought (the unity of the Divine Being, which 
led Newton to his discovery) would suggest the undulatory theory of 
light, the whole theory of vegetable bodies as analogical to those of 
animals, the ide ntity of electricity and lightning, the application of 
steam to navigation, the discovery of the new world. Again: it is 
the boast of modern chemistry that they have discovered—what ? that 
the atoms of bodies combine together in certain numerical propor- 
tions,—say two to four, three to nine, and the like,—and on these pro- 
portions, or numbers, depend the whole qualities and action of che- 
mical bodies. Jt ts, they say, a discovery of experiment. But Pytha- 
goras had declared it many centuries back.” 

I abstain from further comment, for my purpose is far from one of 
triumph; but if Mr. Sewell should not hereafter fall under the lash of 
some severer critic, let him hail it as an indication that the legitimate 
study of the revelation of nature is not adverse to the growth of such 
fruits of the spirit, as “ peace,’ and “ long-suffering,” and “ gentle- 
ness.’ 

In thus justifying my fears of the prevalent state of mind upon a 
most important subject in those who claim to be, and in fact are, the 
guides of the education of the country, can it be needful that 1 should 
guard myself from the imputation of asserting its universality 2? Who 
does not know that amongst our cle ‘rgy we have some of the brightest 
ornaments of natural philosophy—men who know how to combine the 
legitimate pursuit of science with the study of divinity—men who 
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are at once examples of piety and patterns of philosophical inquirers ? 
Many more there are who have emancipated themselves from the pre- 
judices of a faulty education, and can taste of the legitimate pleasures 
of such pursuits, but only in subordination to the more important 
duties of their sacred calling. In addressing these observations to you, 
sir, I attest my conviction of this fact; would that such a class of men 
were possessed of more influence in their generation! 

And now, of course, I am prepared for the full-mouthed ery of the 
indolent, the interested, the prejudiced, and the timid. What! would 
you interfere with a system of education which has stood the test of 
ages !—a system which has nurtured all our greatest men in divinity, 
law, and physic !—a system which has formed those statesmen, 
warriors, and poets, who have filled the world with their renown ? 
Would you substitute chemistry for classical literature, carpentry for 
pure mathematics, in the education of a gentleman? Would you 
oblige your clergy to undergo the examination of an apothecary’s 
apprentice ? 

No, gentlemen, none of these things: have patience with me. <A 
friend of mine, whose station alone would give him much influence in 
these matters, and who is an active member of the society for the edu- 
cation of the poor, with whom I was discussing the system of our uni- 
versities, very recently, said to me, “I trust never to see the plan of a 
good old English education interfered with.” So have many said, and 
I believe do say, with regard to the good old English plan of “ dame 
schools” for the poor, And yet these abominations are fast disap- 
pearing from the land, and the introduction of a better system is 
placed in the hands of our clergy. ‘Training schools there now are, 
in which the physico-moral philosophy of the late Oxford professor 
would be confuted, and, I fear, derided. 

It would be much, indeed, to be deplored if the present educational 
fervour were not placed under the guidance of the church, but in ac- 
cepting the honourable charge an awful responsibility devolves upon 
the clergy, and they must prepare themselves for the task. It will 
not be sufficient that they confine their exertions to their own pecu- 
liar and most important department of instruction. Their supervi- 
sion and direction must extend to the whole. <A strong desire is 
abroad for some acquaintance with the structure of the material uni- 
verse, and with those powers of nature which man has been permitted 
to apply to the “ subjugation of the earth,” not only for his own tem- 
poral advantage, but doubtless also for the furtherance of the Al- 
mighty’s designs for the destinies of his race. The desire is lawful ; 
it is laudable. It cannot be put down by misrepresentation, or stifled 
by suspicion and fear, but it may be sanctified in its pursuit ; and by 
the knowledge of the creature, man may be advanced in the know- 
ledge of the Creator, and his own relations tohim. So thought King 

David, when he rapturously exclaimed,! “OQ Lord our Lord, how 
excellent is thy name in all the earth! When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast or- 
dained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him ?’’ (Psalm viii. 1, 3, 4.) 
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To qualify our instructors to turn the spirit of inquiry into such a 
channel, would some small sacrifice of critical knowledge, of Greek 
mythology and tragedies, of their metres and accents, be deemed too 
costly ? Would it be thought too much that some of the time now 
devoted to pure mathematics should be occupied with their applica- 
tions, and more attention bestowed upon “that central thread of 
common sense,’ as Sir John Herschel has expressed it, “ on which 
the pearls of analytical research are invariably strung, but which, by 
the attention the latter claim for themselves, is often concealed from 
the eye of the gazer, and not always disposed in the straightest and 
most convenient form to follow by those who string them.’—(Trea- 
tise on Astronomy, p. 8.) 

Nor is it with regard to the superintendence of the education of 
the lower and middle classes of society only that I would appeal to 
our clergy to admit of some admixture of the natural sciences to the 
curriculum of a university education. Are there no symptoms abroad 
of too exclusive, too fond an application of the minds of our upper 
classes to classical models and abstract mathematics ? In our senate, 
or at our bar, do men who frame orations upon the models of Cicero 
or Demosthenes now compete, with success, with the stern spirit of 
business which is everywhere abroad? The eloquence which now 
bears rule is little more than the sophistry of expediency, and the 
selfish dogmas of a utilitarian philosophy, supported by statistic de- 
tails of production and distribution ; and this is not to be encountered 
with success by too fastidious a taste, but only by the enforcement of 
duties, in plain language, by those who are disciples of a better phi- 
losophy, but not unacquainted with the true laws of those material 
interests against the ascendancy of which they have to contend. 
Such are the times we live in. We may lament it, as we might 
lament that our lot was not cast in the days of “ Mars’ hill” or the 
Roman forum; but it would be wiser to train our faculties to our 
present duties. Again: whence this outery of the desecration of our 
Christian temples by the images of heathen gods and goddesses ? Is 
it that sober-minded, serious people have really formed an opinion, 
that patriotism is not a Christian virtue ?—that death for the pre- 
servation of one’s country, for the best institutions of the human race 
itself, and of our holy religion, is unworthy of a monument in our 
churches? Or is any peculiar fault, indeed, to be found with our 
sculptors, who, adapting themselves to the only recognised standard 
of taste amongst the patrons of their art, allegorize the virtues of 
their naval and military heroes, under the classical forms of Mars 
and Neptune? No; the choirs of our cathedrals, filled with the 
forms of the Greek and Roman Pantheons, are types of the classic 
mind; and as a more correct taste is rising against the one, so ought 
a sounder judgment to limit and cortrol the other. Once more: Do 
we hear of no complaints of the rigidity of a system which forces all 
minds into the same mould, and, mistaking the means for the end, 
often strains the intellect which it is meant to strengthen ?—which 
teaches the youthful mind to look, during some of the best years of 
its life and powers, upon a high station upon the 77ripos, as the one 
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great object of life ?—and to strive for it to the injury of health and 
constitution ?—which teaches, to all alike, the working of a caleulus 
and the solution of problems, of which, in nine cases out of ten, all 
the steps intermediate between the proposition and the conclusion 


-are ill understood and speedily forgotten? Such complaints are daily 


increasing. 

But I again revert to the fact, that the providence of God has in- 
spired, (I use the term deliberately,) during the last half century, a 
knowledge of the powers which he has conferred upon matter, and 
has bestowed a consequent command over their application, which far 
exceeds that of any previous age, and which is still rapidly pro- 
gressive. ‘The middle classes of our population, the most industrious 
and active, are mastering this principle, and possessing themselves of 
this power. The control of this new-born energy, and the direction 
of this increasing might, is still in the hands of the natural leaders of 
the people, and of those who claim of right the office of instruction. 
But let them beware of indolently dropping the helm from hands too 
delicate to hold it in active times, of not diligently studying the chart 
of the newly-discovered coast. This is no question of taste ; life and 
death, the interests of time and eternity, are in the balance. 

But I am concerned to shew, to misgiving minds, I fear, that this 
work, to which I would maintain that our clergy are called, is no 
unhallowed task ; for it will be found that the views of creation, pre- 
servation, and government of the universe, which natural science 
opens to us, harmonize with our belief in a Creator, Governor, and 
Preserver of the world, derived from the written word; and by ob- 
serving the daws of the material universe and their operation, we may 
discover something of the character of the Power which has legislated 
for the material world. 

“ He that cometh to God must believe that he is.” (Heb. xi. 6.) 
And most assuredly God has never left man without witness of this 
fundamental truth, for he hath revealed himself plainly in his ma- 
terial works. ‘ The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handywork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard; their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the ends of the world.” (Ps, xix.) 
Every stage of our knowledge of these glorious works, even the most 
vague and superficial consideration of them by uninstructed minds, is 
sufficient to support the belief of a creating and presiding Intelligence. 
The book of the natural revelation of the great Creator has this in 
common with the book of his written revelation, that the most illite- 
rate may understand its testimony, while the most learned cannot 
exhaust its treasures. But the Lord is not only wise, but “ his 
wisdom is infinite,’ (Ps. exlvii.5;) and as he has given to man to 
increase in wisdom, and in the knowledge of his works, from age to 
age, sO is it man’s duty to bear testimony to this great truth, by 
shewing that the exquisite perfection of the Almighty’s designs be- 
comes the more apparent, the more his mode of effecting his purposes 
is understood. In Paley’s well-known illustration of the argument 
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from design to a designer, the person who found the watch might 
have been a rude mechanic, knowing nothing of physical philosophy. 
He might, step by step, have traced the mechanism, and been con- 
vinced that no accident had formed the machine. Suppose him, sub- 
sequently, to have studied and become acquainted with the laws of 
heat and expansion. Upon a re-examination of the watch, he now 
discovers a compensation balance, and the exquisite adjustments of a 
perfect chronometer. How must his admiration be increased of the 
knowledge and skill and wisdom of the maker! There is, however, 
no reason for enlarging upon this view of the application of natural 
knowledge ; for the right judgment of those “ whose whole profes- 
sional study is connected with matter,” medical or others, has directed 
them in this spiritual application of natural knowledge with such 
effect, that, in the words of one of the brightest ornaments of this 
philosophy, “ it places the existence and principal attributes of a 
Deity on such grounds as to render doubt absurd and atheism ridi- 
culous.’’ (Herschel’s Discourse, p.7.) My own experience also 
enables me to attest, that, in their instruction of the young especially, 
this conclusion is rarely lost sight of. 

But it is not only the wisdom and beauty and perfection of multi- 


farious design, infinitely diversified in the different branches of 


nature, which excite our admiration and prompt us to adoration, but 
a certain unity of conception binds the whole together, which our 
finite capacities cannot indeed comprehend as a whole, but which we 
clearly discern in detached portions of its one connecting chain. Thus 
the discoveries of Herschel assure us that the same dynamical laws 
and the same power of gravitation which governs our own system, and 
shapes a dew-drop upon a blade of grass, rule the motions of countless 
systems of stars situated at distances which are vainly represented by 
numbers in which the imagination is lost. The recent investigations 
of physiologists, again, have proved that man, whilst “ covered in his 
mother’s womb,”’ passes through all the varieties of organic structure 
which characterize the great divisions of animal life; and similar con- 
nexions and resemblances may be traced between those parts of 
creation which are apparently the most separated from each other ; 
which clearly proclaim that “ The Lord our God is one Lord.” 
(Deut. vi. 1.) 

There is another mode in which the contemplation of « things tem- 
poral” may assist us to form right conceptions of “ things eternal.” 
Infinity! Kternity ! Omnipotence ‘—-what finite mind can pretend 
to comprehend ¢ But science measures out time, and space, and 
forces, engaged in the visible material universe, equally beyond the 
grasp of created intellect, in the very exercise of our highest faculties ; 
and we may be thus made, not only to feel, but in some degree ie 
measure, Our Own nothingness in the scale of being and action. 

Astronomy concludes with certainty (Herschel's Astronomy, 
p. 376) that the distance of the nearest fixed star cannot be less than 
19,200,000,000,000 miles : how much larger it may be is not known. 
Vain is - array of figures—they absolutely convey no idea to the 
mind. “ The only mode we have of conceiving such intervals at all 
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is by the time it would require for light to traverse them. Now light 
travels at the rate of 192,000 miles per second; it would therefore 
oceupy 100,000,000 seconds, or upwards of three years in such a 


journey, at the very lowest estimate. What then are we to allow for 


the distance of those innumerable stars of the smaller magnitudes 
which the telescope discloses to us?’’ “ It may be demonstrated by 
the most unexceptionable calculation, that among the countless mul- 
titude of such stars there must be many whose light has taken a 
thousand years to reach us; and when we observe their places and 
note their changes, we are in fact reading only their history of a 
thousand years’ date, thus wonderfully recorded.” (Herschel’s Ast. 
p. 379.) Such objects are presented to us in every part of the 
firmament, and in certain portions of space, so crowded, that Sir W. 
Herschel (p. 376) was led to conclude that 50,000 had passed under 
his review in a zone two degrees in breadth, during a single hour’s 
observation! Who but the Supreme Intelligence—the Lord who 
formed these hosts, could “ call them all by their names” ? 

When the mind has in some degree recovered the strain which the 
contemplation of such spaces and such numbers and velocities will 
sensibly produce, let it turn to the consideration, that some of those 
stars constitute sidereal systems, (p. 395,) composed of two suns 
revolving about each other in regular orbits, and subject to the New- 
tonian law of gravitation, (p. 394.) ‘ But it is not with the revolu- 
tions of bodies of a planetary or cometary nature round a solar centre 
that we are now concerned; it is that of sun around sun, each, 
perhaps, accompanied with its train of planets and their satellites, 
closely shrouded from our view by the splendour of their respective 
suns, and crowded into a space, bearing hardly a greater proportion 
to the enormous interval which separates them than the distances of 
the satellites of our planets from their primaries bear to their distances 
from the sun itself.’’ Let us next endeavour to realize a conception 
of the magnitude of these stupendous globes from the well-ascertained 
dimensions of the solar orb, which has a real diameter of 882,000 
miles, (p. 192,) and exceeds the earth in linear magnitude in the pro- 
portion of 1114 to 1, and in bulk in that of 1,384,472 to 1. “ Many 
of the fixed stars probably far exceed this estimate, and we have it 
from competent authority, that the intrinsic light of Sirius is nearly 
that of fourteen suns.” (p. 380.) 

‘“ Now, for what purpose are we to suppose such magnificent bodies 
scattered through the abyss of space? Surely not to illuminate our 
night, which an additional moon of the thousandth part the size of 
our own would do much better; nor to sparkle in a pageant void of 
meaning and reality, and to bewilder us among vain conjectures. 
Useful, it is true, they are to man as points of exact and permanent 
reference ; but he must have studied astronomy to little purpose who 
can suppose man to be the only ohject of his Creator's care, or who 
does not see in the vast and wonderful apparatus round us provision 
for other races of animated beings.” 

The mind, exhausted by ineffectual efforts to comprehend such 
glories, seeks for relief and renovation in adoration and praise. “Oh! 
Voi, XXV.—F eb. 1844. P 
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great is the Lord, and marvellous ; worthy to be praised: there is no 
end of his greatness.’’ (Psalm exlv. 3.) 
Yet once again let us fix our minds in attention, and we shall per- 
ceive that the times of these sublime objects are commensurate with 
their magnitudes and distances. ‘The length of the year of Uranus, 
one of the planets of our own system, is known to be something 
above eighty-four times that of our year; and the period of the 
revolution of one binary star in its orbit has been found to be twelve 
hundred years. We are also assured (p. 396) of movements of transla- 
tion of whole systems of stars, without parting company, towards some 
determinate region, and which require whole centuries to accumulate 
before they produce changes of arrangement, such as the naked eye 
can detect. We might as well attempt to grasp eternity in our con- 
ceptions as to form a notion of such periods as these ; but who does 
not feel, as the result of such calculations, that—in no metaphorical 
language, but in very deed—*“a thousand years are but as yesterday " 
( Psalm xc. 4) in the sight of Him who determined the times. 
But eternity relates to the past as well as the future :-—*“ Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth and the world 
were made, thou art God, from everlasting, and world without end,” 
(Psalm c. 2.) The mind seems to have a greater difficulty in form- 
ing a conception of a past eternity than a future, but its belief may 
acquire some stability in studying the evidence by which the geolo- 
gist has most satisfactorily established that between that “ beginning ”’ 
in which “God created the heavens and the earth,” and that epoch 
at which the “earth being without form and void, and darkness upon 
the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters,’ renovating its surface, and in six days’ work creating 
that scene of beauty and those hosts of living creatures which were 
prononnced by the Almighty to be “very good,’ (Gen. i.;) in that 
vast interval, concerning which the written word is silent, it is 
recorded in the imperishable monuments of nature that myriads of 
ages must have elapsed. “In this illimitable field of past active 
operations, the imagination is again fatigued and overpowered by 
endeavouring te conceive the immensity of time required for the 
repeated annihilation and reproduction of whole continents by the 
almost insensible processes which are now slowly effecting the same 
changes ;"" insensible—that is, in our poor span of time. The pride 
of man, hurt by this testimony of his insignificance, has sought to 
account for these obvious changes in the mineral structure of our 
globe by extraordinary forces and paroxysmal exertions of short 
duration; but the time required to produce this effect by the agency 
of existing causes is equally requisite to account for another class of 
phenomena brought to light by recent investigation of the fossil 
remains of organic beings; “for it must be evident to unbiassed 
minds, that successive strata, containing in regular order of super- 
position distinct beds of shells and corals uninjured in their most 
delicate structures, (arranged in families as they grow at the bottom 
of the sea,) could only have been formed by slow and insensible 
degrees in a great lapse of ages.’ (Lyall's Geology, vol. i. p. 126.) 
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We are warned in Scripture, that “there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is the pro- 
mise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the creation ;” and we are 
cautioned thereupon “to be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.”’ Who would say he does not feel his faith strengthened 
in this repeated declaration of the written revelation by its coin- 
cidence with the revelation of nature ? or who, with such facts before 
him of the deliberate working of the Great Artificer of the universe 
—unfettered by time—does not feel rebuked for the impatience 
which characterizes this day, when men fret themselves and others, 
and “count the Lord slack concerning his promise,’ (2 Peter, iii.,) 
because they cannot advance by their puny efforts, and in their own 
short day, ‘times and seasons which the Father hath put in his own 
power.’ (Acts, i. 7.) 

But, sir, there is one more view of natural phenomena which I 
desire most reverently to bring under the consideration of those who 
preside over the education of our people,—* The invisible things of 
God, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made,” (Rom. i. 20.) We are thus 
authorized to look for analogies between these two classes of objects ; 
and the similitudes and correspondencies which we trace in material 
things, and which we so effectually employ to lead us from the known 
to the unknown amongst them, would alone induce us to expect their 
similar correspondence with spiritual things. The admirable use 
which Bishop Butler has made of “the analogy of religion, natural 
and revealed, to the constitution and course of nature,” (Introd. p. 12, 
is well known and duly appreciated. It is to the moral system of 
nature that he chiefly confines his inquiries, but he indicates its 
extension in the direction which I mean in the following passage :— 
“Nor is it at all incredible that a book (of nature) which has been 
so long in the possession of mankind should contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered ; for all the same phenomena, and the same facul- 
ties of investigation, from which such great discoveries in natural 
knowledge have been made in the present and last age, were equally 
in the possession of mankind several thousand years before. And 
possibly it might be intended, that events, as they come to pass, 
should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture.” 
(Part ii. chap. 3.) 

What Christian is there who has not derived comfort, and con- 
solation, and confirmation of his faith from the beautiful analogies of 
natural bodies with which St. Paul has illustrated the great doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead? The fact had been brought to light 
by our blessed Redeemer himself, who confirmed it by his own resur- 
rection; and yet his apostle did not deem it sinful or superfluous to 
reason upon it, or to compare it to the quickening of grain committe d 
to the soil,— “it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain.” 
(1 Cor. xy. 35. 


It is thus that the Almighty condescends to the weakness of man ; 
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and we cannot but remember that the confession of faith of the 
father of the child possessed of a deaf and dumb spirit, “ Lord, I 
believe,” accompanied as it was by the self-diffident prayer, “ help 
thou mine unbelief,” (Mark, ix. 24,) was accepted by our Lord. 

The analogies of material actions to spiritual may serve as (and 
doubtless were intended for) such “helps to belief;” and the more 
we become acquainted with the forces which determine the former, 
and bow our understandings to the authority which proclaims the 
latter, the greater will be the satisfaction which we may hope to 
derive from the judicious comparison of the two. 

But such a course of investigation must be entered upon with all 
those cautions and preparations which befit subjects of such awful 
importance ; or, notwithstanding a due appreciation of the general 
argument, the mind will be betrayed into such offensive puerilities 
as the following, which, I lament to say, is extracted from the work 
before mentioned of the Rev. Mr. Sewell. He, however perversely, 
inverts the process of comparison, and illustrates the aid which might 
be given to all human sciences by the doctrinal truths of Christianity. 

“] believe that a spiritualized eye, seeing all the human race shut 
up in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, having before it always 
the figure in which it pleased the Almighty God to place him before 
us on the cross, might expect to find a similar figure—the figure of 
the cross, placed here and there all over the work of creation. ... . 
... + In every animal and material nature he would expect to 
discern the figure of a cross; and he would not be surprised to find 
that all mathematical figures were reducible to this element, or, as 
modern anatomists have suggested, that the whole animal world is 
framed upon this type, a central column with lateral processes. J¢ 
is one of the grand speculations of zoological science.” (p. 323.) 

Now attempts have often been made to illustrate by analogy the 
doctrines of the Catholic faith. “One God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity.” ‘These have ‘consisted chiefly of metaphysical speculations 
relating to the mind of man, or have been founded upon the body, 
the life, and the soul, or the correlation of the three dimensions of a 
body in space. But little satisfaction can be derived from such 
subtleties. 

It is not without a sense of danger, even in such failures, that I 
venture to suggest, with diflidence and humility and awe, that such 
a “ help to belief” in this fundamental doctrine may be found, by the 
true believer, upon the all-sufficient authority of the Scriptures, in 
our recent wonderful increase of knowledge. With regard to the 
operations of the electric fluid, bear with me while I attempt to trace 
this, to me, most striking analogy ; for we may see reason to conclude, 
in the words of Bishop Butler, that « possibly it may be intended 
that this event, which has so recently come to pass, should open and 
ascertain the meaning of this part of scripture.’ Our illustration 
will be founded, not upon physical relations, but upon energetic phy- 
sical forces. 

In times of old, in the days of the fathers, the Almighty God 

seems to have selected this, the most wonderful of his created powers, 
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as the emblem of his majesty and might. When he spake to his 
people from Sinai, ‘“ there were thunders and lightnings and a thick 
cloud upon the mount. And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire,” (Exodus, xix. 1]G—18 ;) 
and all the people that were in the camp trembled. 

The voices of his holy patriarchs and prophets have adopted the 
same type of his glory and strength. “ Hear,” says Job, “ attentively 
the noise of his voice, and the sound that goeth out of his mouth. 
He directeth it under the whole heaven, and his lightning unto the 
ends of the earth. After it a voice roareth ; he thundereth with the 
voice of his excellency; and he will not stay them when his voice 
is heard. God thundereth marvellously with his voice ; great things 
doeth he, which we cannot comprehend.” (Job, xxxvii. 2—5.) St. 
John, in that wonderful “ revelation of things which must shortly 
come to pass,”’ with which he was favoured, “ saw, arid behold a throne 
was set in heaven ., . . and out of the throne proceeded lightnings 
and thunderings and voices.” (Rev. iv. 5.) 

The heart of what believer has not, even in these days, responded, 
during the terrors of a storm, to the hymn of David? “ Give unto the 
Lord, O ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and strength. Give 
unto the Lord the glory due unto his name; worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness. ‘The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: 
the God of glory thundereth : the Lord is upon many waters.” (Psalm 
xxix, 1—3.) 

The advance of knowledge which has been vouchsafed to us has 
diminished nothing of the awe and mystery of the power thus mani- 
fested, and * the voice of the Lord is still powerful; the voice of the 
Lord is full of majesty.” 

But the powers of electricity have been submitted to the investiga- 
tion of man; and, in their subdued state, speak to us typically, in 
‘a still small voice,” of other mysteries of the Godhead. Let us look 
at that which we designate as an electric current, and let us remark, 
first, the inaptness of the language by which we labour to describe 
and represent the nature of forces which are beyond our comprehen- 
sion. Fluids, and currents, and undulations, what are they ¢ Con- 
ventional forms of expression, derived from ponderable substances, 
which avowedly, but ill and clumsily, express the agencies of impon- 
derable essences. 

What do we understand by the electric current? It is repre- 
sented as one undivided power, consisting of three essentially different 
forces, so inseparably connected, that where one is, there must the 
others be also with it. These are distinguished as the forces of 
affinity, heat, and magnetism, and they manifest themselves by actions 
so different, that the imperfections of our intellect oblige us to sepa- 
rate them into three great branclies of science, and to investigate 
them separately. In other language, they are represented as three 
imponderable fluids, the electric, the calorific, and the magnetic; and 
yet they are not three, but one electric current. With the conductor 
in my hand, which transmits for a time this wonderful current, I can, 
at different points of a limited space, exhibit at the same moment the 
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working of these correlated forces in the forms of chemical decom- 
position, fusing metals, and strong magnetic attraction; or, if one 
force only be manifested, the others, I can satisfy the most sceptical, 
were all present, though in abeyance. It is equally impossible to 
divide them in their essence, or to confound them together. When 
the electric current is made to detach itself from ponderable matter, 
and to manifest itself at a given point in empty space, it exhibits itself 
in the form of a glorious light, comparable in intensity to that of the 
sun alone, a light which no eye can bear for any length of time 
without injury. The three forces of this wonderful triad are, more- 
over, so related, that in action they are all equal, and the measure of 
one is the measure of the others. We cannot assign any limits to 
their existence, for with a sunbeam may we call them into action; 
and who will doubt the similarity of the light of the fixed stars? The 
mode of operation of the magnetic force is too peculiar and remark- 
able, in every point of view, to allow of my excluding it from our 
illustration ; it acts by induction or influence upon distant bodies. 
No material medium, or form of ponderable matter, is required for its 
communication ; and it has lately been shewn, that a flash of light- 
ning may be made to induce magnetism in a needle of soft iron, even 
when its thunder is lost in distance. 

In this statement of faith in the particulars of a physical mystery, 
which all must hold who are acquainted with the subject, 1 purposely 
abstain from drawing a close parallel with the statement of the Ca- 
tholic faith; there might be a sound of levity about it, to the unthink- 
ing, from which my mind recoils. But has not enough been stated 
to justify our saying to the Rationalist, who would insult our under- 
standings with the arithmetical difficulty of three in one, in the re- 
proving words of the apostle—*“ Thou fool!” thou canst not deny or 
explain this triad of forces in one electric power ; confess, then, 
upon thy own principles, that a Trinity in Unity, however above reason, 
is not contrary to reason! Thou art forced to admit in thy philoso- 
phy that by these cc-related imponderable fluids matter can act upon 
matter through distant space by induction, and canst thou doubt that 
the Almighty Creator of these powers can act upon the soul of man 
by the influences of his Holy Spirit? Thou canst not understand the 
natural mystery, and thou art forced to believe; but because thou 
canst not understand the spiritual mystery, thou wilt not believe! In 
thine own view of the matter, how inconsistent is this? To those who 
with willing minds have embraced the Catholie faith, upon the autho- 
rity of the Holy Scriptures, we would say—Fear not to make use of 
such “helps to belief,” as the Lord has condescended to prepare for 
you in the analogies of material beings and actions, The example of 
an apostle justifies the use of such secondary means. The mystery 
of the resurrection of the body could never have been brought to 
light by the contemplation of a grain of wheat, but our faith in the 
revealed doctrine is confirmed by the process of its germination. The 
mystery of “one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity” could not 
have been revealed by flesh and blood, but the faith being once re- 
ceived into our hearts, may We not rejoice in the increased steadfast- 
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ness which it may derive from the consideration of such natural ana- 
logies as I have endeavoured to unfold ? 

If there be any truth in these things, let me ask, if the revelation 
which God is progressively making of himself in his glorious works, 
ought to be wholly neglected by his ministers, though principally oc- 
cupied, as itis doubtless their duty to be, with His more important 
revelation in his word? Ought its professors to be treated with 
suspicion, or told insultingly to stand aloof from spiritual things, be- 
cause their studies being connected with matter, anything connected 
with the spiritual world is wholly out of their cognizance ? (M‘Neile.) 
Moreover, it is worthy of consideration that this knowledge cannot be 
of that kind which is doomed to be done away. Whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease.” 
(1 Cor. xiii. 8.) The knowledge of ancient mythology ; the individual 
history of deified lusts and passions ; a critical acquaintance with 
Greek and Roman poetry, with their metres and accents, shall doubt- 
less vanish away; “but” when that which is perfect is come, then 
“we shall know even as also we are known,” and the knowledge and 
love of God, founded alike upon his “ glorious works,” and “ his deal- 
ings with the children of men,” will be found as abiding as Charity 
itself. 

What spirit properly trained in such knowledge, albeit overwhelmed 
with its immensity, will not at times kindle, for a short but precious 
interval, to enthusiastic love and adoration, as it luxuriates in the con- 
templation of such scenes of glory as astronomy now presents to our 
admiration, although but “ through a glass, darkly” ? When we con- 
sider first the nature of that communication by which these things are 
known to us, the wonderful properties of that swift and glorious 
messenger which with the velocity of thought brings us tidings from 
the regions of space, how do all our faculties stand abashed! What 
can we affirm positively of the ethereal essence of light but inconceiv- 
edly rapid progression? Emblem in all ages (even to the uninstructed 
eye) of glory, life, and spirit, joy and gladness; it is said in holy 
writ, (Psalm civ. 2,) that the Lord “ covereth himself with light as 
with a garment,” and “ dwelleth in the light which no man can approach 
unto,’ (1 Tim. vi. 16.) The powers of the most instructed intellects have 
been directed, not without success, to its investigation, and by the per- 
fection of the means devised for the inquiry, the mind of man might 
claim alliance with this 


“¢ Offspring of heaven firstborn.” 


And what is the result ? Continued revelations of glory upon glories, 
and ultimately of wonderful properties, which no terrestrial eye has 
been constructed, unassisted, to discern, and which seem calculated for 
the contemplation of other orders of intelligent beings, or the mind 
of man in other stages of its existence, rather than for the few to 
whom such knowledge can at present reach. The beauty and splen- 
dour and symmetry of the phenomena which are designated by the 
insignificant term “ polarization of light,” it is impossible for any who 
have not seen them to conceive; but they seem to exist absolutely, 
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without reference to our material being. Such glimpses of unknown 

regions it has been permitted to physical science to disclose ; but it is 
most worthy of remark, that the more we discover the further do we 
seem removed from the comprehension of the true nature of the 


‘pure, ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ?” 


Again, one of the most recent discoveries of Sir John Herschel has 
been that the light of many of the double stars exhibits the curious 
and beautiful phenomenon of contrasted or complementary colours, 
It is by no means intended to say that in all such cases one of the 
colours is the mere effect of contrast, and “it may be easier sug- 
gested in words than conceived in imagination, what variety of illu- 
inination fo suns—a red and a green, or a yellow and a blue one— 
must afford a planet circulating about either; and what charming 
contrasts and grateful vicissitudes—a red and green day, for instance, 
alternating with a white one and with darkness—might arise from the 
presence or absence of one or other, or both, above the horizon.” 
With such scenes it may be part of our redeemed privileges to be put 
in communication (connected as they are together throughout the in- 
terminable range of “system upon system, and firmament upon fir- 
mament, by the mysterious ties of gravity and light, by means of 
gloritied bodies adapted as such to the impression of ™aaterial objects. 

From some such happy station, amongst the many mansions of 
our Tleave ‘nly I ‘ather—free, we may be sure, from the «“ perturbations 
of evil spirits,” for “ Satan was seen ‘to fall like lightning from heaven ;’ 
(Luke, x. 18,)—it may be permitted us to wate +h the progressive con- 
centration into masses, by the effect of its own gravity, of that phos- 
phorescent or self-luminous matter which the te leseope has revealed 
to our sight, as disseminated through extensive regions of space, and 
so laying the foundation of new sidereal systems or of insulated stars, 
till, upon the completion of some new heaven and new earth, “when 
the foundations thereof are fastened and the corner stones thereof 
laid’’ (Job, xxxviii.), we join the chorus of “the morning stars” and 
with “ the sons of God shout for joy.” 

Nor do such sublime speculations, emanating, as they do, from 
minds drilled in the severe school of the applied mathematics, and 
not from the fervour of poetic fancy, incapacitate us (as is most un- 
charitably at times insinuated) for the contemplation of “ those 
things which angels desire to look into,” (1 Peter, i. 12,) and which 
more deeply concern our welfare ; we know and can acknowledge, with 
the deepest humility, abasement, and contrition, but at the same time, 
with hope, and joy, and gratitude, that “ the Almighty power of God 
has been declared most chiefly in shewing merey and pity,” (11th 
Sunday after Trinity,) and in the reconcilement of his perfect attri- 
butes of justice and mercy ; and we are not blind to the most over- 
whelming of all mysteries, that whereas the creation of the world was 
completed with songs of triumph and shouts of joy, its redemption 
from sin and death was effected by “agony and bloody sweat,” by 
“ross and passion,” and death, in the person of the Son of God. 
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But it is time to close these remarks, lest I become chargeable 
(with whatever good intention) of laying an unhallowed hand upon 
the ark of God. 

In your hands, sir, I most willingly leave the subject. My labour 
will not have been in vain if I shall have stimulated you to advocate 
with our clergy some systematic acquaintance with the first principles 
of natural philosophy as a necessary part of a liberal education. 

“ Liberavi animam meam,” and with the most unfeigned respect, 
Rey. sir, I subscribe these pages. 


ny 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A Pastor's Memorial of the Holy Land. By the Rey, G. Fisk, LL.B.  8vo, 
Seeley. 

Ir any one smit with the love of travel should give an account of his 
visit to Paris or Rome, the reader would probably anticipate all the 
best of what he had to say, and wonder why he should have said it. 
Considering the great diversity of things to be seen, the variety in the 
extent and direction of different people’s taste and information, and 
other matters connected with idiosyncrasy, this is surprising; but it 
is more so as we get to remoter regions. In fact, unless a man’s mind 
be of a very original cast, and amply stored with materials necessary 
for travel, not hastily packed up, like a portmanteau, for the purpose, 
the intervention of guide-books and tourists deprives him of the plea- 
sure of seeing things with his own eyes. Every one now knows the 
nature of the risks to be run, and the objects to be seen in Palestine, 
and that knowledge gives the traveller, who desires to interest his 
readers, a rather hard task. 

Mr. Fisk, however, avows no object beyond informing his parish- 
ioners of the manner in which he spent the eight months of his 
absence from Walsall. He had intended to have interspersed his 
“narrative with certain views of prophecy,’ but this he has deferred 
for the present, and has merely given a quiet and pleasing account of 
what he saw, heard, and did. Some of the scenes depicted, and in 
which the traveller partook, are not destitute of awful interest. In 
consequence of a feud between the tribe which was conducting him 
from Sinai to Aleabah, and another which claimed the right of acting 
as guides to travellers through that district, the sheik who led their 
party was murdered almost in his presence, or rather, while the tra- 
veller was bathing in the Red Sea. It was, it appears, an act of 
retribution—the result of another murder—the very fact of which was 
unknown to the murdered sheik; and the executioners left the tra- 
vellers to proceed without plundering or obstructing them. 

Many interesting passages might be extracted. One on page 6 is 
particularly so :— 
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“ One thing which afforded me great satisfaction was the opportunity of 
meeting the venerable Caviglia, so celebrated for histwenty years explorative 
residence in and about the Pyramids of Egypt. He was then in Paris. We 
had expected to find him in Egypt. Introduced by a note from a mutual friend, 
we visited him at his residence—a small attic, five or six floors upwards, with 
barely room for his bed, a small table, and a little collection of books. He 
received us with frankness and urbanity. The history of this man is very 
remarkable and instructive. After a long life, spent in scientific pursuits, and 
in the search of truth in her many avenues, or rather, in the many avenues 
in which she is commonly sought; and after labouring in occult sciences and 
pushing his enquiries, as he now believes, through the personal agency of the 
evil one, to their extreme point, God was pleased to land him on the sure 
foundation of revealed truth; and though in communion, nominally only, I 
hope, with the church of Rome, yet he seems to be aware of, and disengaged 
from, her sorceries. He is as simple as a child, and his sweet benevolent 
countenance beamed on us. He told us of the fact above alluded to, that 
there is a great movement, in the way of inquiry, going on in the church of 
Rome in France; and in this he seemed heartily to rejoice, as every man 
would, who has found, like him, his religion in the Bible, apart from the tra- 
ditions of men. I shall not easily forget him. There sat the enlightened, 
the distinguished, the Christian Caviglia, in his poor rude attic, without fire, 
without domestics, and almost without the usual conveniences of life, and 
with but few friends. He was within the mighty heart of Paris; but infinitely 
above all that makes it’ throb with ever-changing emotions. He says his 
great desire is now fo die a little daily, that he may not have it all to do at the 
last. He seems like a man of a better age than this; one who has fed on 
better hopes than the men of this generation. He has lived so long above 
the ordinary habits of the world, that it is now no matter of self-denial to 
end his career in an attic.”’ 


Readers will not feel disposed to take Mr. Fisk for a guide in mat- 
ters of taste, nor expect, what he disowns, correct antiquarian in- 
formation ; but much of his book would have implied that he would have 
been above calling the consecrated host the bread-god ; that he would 
have known enough of art not to call the bronze statue of St. Peter 
fine, calm, and dignified; nor imagine that it was ever a Jupiter, 
“and the hand which once wielded the thunderbolt now grasps the 
key !” whatever the bronze may have been of which it is composed. 
Then what is one to think of such a passage as the following ? 


** Besides the Maronites, Armenians, and members of the Greek church, 
there is a considerable body of Christians in Syria—descendants of the primi- 
tive church, which has been perpetuated, amidst Turkish and other persecu- 
tion, from the days of our Lord himself. Though in many respects super- 
stitious, yet they hold ‘ the head,’ and indeed embrace the great leading 
truths of the gospel, and desire the free and extensive circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Their form of church government is Episcopalian, under Metho- 
dius, the Patriarch of Antioch. Many of them, I am informed, give proof of 
sincere, if not enlightened piety; and feel the need of spiritual reform and 
renovation. Some of them, I am told, know what their church should be— 
and they desire she should become such. May the work prosper, and may 
the glory of it be seen in the day of the Lord Jesus.”*—pp. 400, 401. 

* While writing this note, Assaad is my guest, with his interesting wife and 
child, and Petragie Zacharias—a young pupil. Assaad is now in England for the 
purpose of interesting the members of our church in his important work, and pro- 
viding means for maintaining and securing the education of his pupils already here, 
and others who may succeed them. Three of them—namely, Abdallah Araman, 
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The disorganized state of the Oriental churches is well known. 
There seem to be but three ways of treating them; either to assume 
that they all “ hold the head,” and hold communion with all—to 
confine that communion to the national church, and regard all others 
as intruders and schismatics, or to select one among them with which 
to symbolize. Now it is much to be wished, that since Mr. Fisk has 
discovered the genuine descendants of the primitive church, he had 
given them their popular name. 

Notwithstanding these exceptions, Mr. Fisk’s volume contains a 
great deal that is very interesting, told in a good and pious spirit, 
and has brought many portraits of desert life before the reader’s mind 
with great sharpness of outline. It deserves much commendation. 





History of St. Andrew's. By the Rev. C. J. Lyon, R.A. 8vo. 2 vols. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Locac histories resemble picture galleries. They give, in more detail 
than can be expected from general history, the lives of individuals and 
the scenery of districts, but they want connexion. The events are insu- 
lated, and pass like pageants, which enter on one side of a stage, and 
depart on the other. Perhaps, however, this very circumstance gives 
to each an interest of which it might otherwise be destitute, and mag- 
nifies the importance of characters which would escape from notice, 
were they associated with those who held a more conspicuous position 
in their own day. 

The History of St. Andrew’s has called up these feelings repeatedly, 
and Mr. Lyon has traced it with considerable care, from the time of 
its traditionary origin, under the auspices of St. Regulus, to the 
election of Sir Walter Scott, as a rector, in 1825. The waste became 
peopled, the cave— 

‘‘ Where good St. Rule his holy lay, 
From midnight to the dawn of day, 
Sung to the billows’ sound,” 
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Moossa Tanoos, and Nasif Giamal, are at the National School, Chelsea; one, An- 
tonio Amiuni, is studying medicine at King’s College, London ; and a fifth, Petragie 
Zacharias, is preparing to enter the University of Cambridge, in October. These 
are all of the better class of Syrian society. There are many other promising youths 
who might also have been sent to England for a like purpose ; but the want of ade- 
quate funds has stood in the way. Assaad has succeeded in establishing two schools 
at Beyrout—one within the city, the other without; and also a third at Damascus. 
About six hundred children of both sexes are under regular scriptural cultivation. 
These schools are now chiefly supported by the natives of Syria; so that the great 
object to be aimed at is, the securing means for educating pupils in England for mis- 
sionary labour, for circulating the Scriptures, and mre pepe the schools. Let 
but the foundation of religious education be well laid, and all will be hopeful. The 
worth of a body of well-educated and spiritually-enlightened natives would be incal- 
culable. Indeed I cannot see how any effectual progress can be made without such 
instrumentality. I cannot but think that the progress of this work may have an 
important bearing upon our episcopal establishments in the Mediterranean and in 
Jerusalem. Enlightened Syrians are peculiarly adapted for useful employment in 
most parts of Asia and Africa, where Arabic is the common language. They are 
capable of bearing all climates, and are of course familiar with all oriental customs, 
habits, and orjulinn—nntien in which the best qualified Europeans would find 
great and, in some respects, insurmountable difficulty, 
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became celebrated only as the scene of Lady Buchan’s tea parties, 
and bore her name. ‘I'he Culdecs gave place to the Romanists, and 
they to the Protestants ; the cathedral rose into magnificence, was 
thrown down, and now shews only here and there a column in a scene 
of ruins, But here we have collected from the wreck much that re- 
mains, which is likely to be valuable to us, and enable us to read the 
moral of the tale. 

The history of Scottish ecclesiastical characters has been so much 
in the hands of Presbyterians, and they have generally been so reso- 
lutely disguised from their true character, that a book written in a 
sound, churchman-like spirit, has an air of novelty when it treats of 
northern affairs. The slanders against the old churchmen and the 
reformers are generally so much of the same kind, as far as their self- 
indulgence is concerned, and so unlike the charges which are probable 
against men prepared to suffer persecution for religion, that they de- 
mand from both sides careful investigation, The many mistresses 
which Popery assigns to Knox, and Protestantism to Beaton, would 
then, perhaps, alike resolve themselves into shadows. 

Mr. Lyon has done good service in the present instance, by exa- 
mining some documents which have not hitherto been applied to the 
elucidation of Scottish history, and printing some of great interest, 
hitherto unpublished. Mr. L. seems to have a fine collection of the 
seals of various abbots and archbishops of St. Andrew’s. Considering 
how inexpensive wood-cutting has become, it is a pity he has not 
given engravings of them. He has done, however, enough to merit 
gratitude, and made a valuable addition to the topographical history 
of Scotland, 


Common Sense ; or, Everybody’s Magazine. 2 vols. Rivington. 

Tne two first volumes of this excellent and unobtrusive little periodi- 
cal, published monthly, at twopence a number, are on the table, 
and very much that is excellent and useful is contained in them. It 
is, indeed, a pleasure at this time, to see anything in the popular litera- 
ture of the lower classes, shewing good common sense in politics, and 
still more in religion, without any extravagance or exaggeration. The 
Reviewer trusts that the able editors will long persevere in their 
important labours, and receive the only reward they can possibly 
propose to themselves, the moral and spiritual improvement of those 
committed to their charge, 





The Moderation of the Church of England. By T. Puller, D.D. Edited by 
the Rev. R. Eden. Svo. Hamilton. 


Tus is a very well-timed edition of a work which embodies much 
learning on the subject of which it treats, and the editor appears to 


have taken considerable pains in its revision. At the same time the 


writer cannot help doubting whether Dr. Puller wrote altogether under 
the conviction expressed by the editor in the preface, where, speaking 
of the English church at the time of the Reformation, he says— 

“ This, then, is the rock of stability on which the English church stands, 
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that she is primeval. Had those who remodelled her in the sixteenth century 
proposed to themselves merely to ‘ serve their own generation,’ without any 
regard to the ‘ children which were yet unborn,’ the edifice which they reared 
would for ever have been open to the imputation of heing imperfect. Like the 
tabernacle of old, it would appear to be a structure for a merely transient 
purpose ; and we could shew no reason why, having done a service of three 
centuries, it should not be demolished : with every respectful acknowledgment 
of its past uses, but with a conviction that the time had arrived for setting up 
a building of a more universal character, relieved of any characteristics of a 
temporary nature, to cramp its space and deface its countenance. Pleas for 
alterations of this kind—the force of which it would not be easy to resist, were 
the foundations of our national church others than they are—are for ever 
excluded by the primitive nature of our church. Whether we inquire of her 
doctrine, her order, or her forms, she treads in the steps of those who them- 
selves followed closely the track of the church’s Lord; and no maturity which 
the lapse of centuries can be imagined to confer, can compare with the ripe- 
ness, both in truth and rule, which they had attained who had learned either 
from the Lord himself, or from those whom he trained, what was the mind 
of Christ.”"—p. xv. Pref. 

Now, it may surely be a question whether this is the right ground 
to take on which to recommend adherence to the church; for if any 
person reading the history of the reformation, or examining the prac- 
tice of the primitive church, should think that the one was a conflict 
of opinions in which matters were happily compromised, and the for- 
mer very unlike the church of England, or any other church now 
on the face of earth, this ground of defence must be abandoned. 
Dr. Puller’s argument seems rather this, that a truly constituted 
church has in all ages certain powers, and that the church of England 
has used hers with as little evidence of an exacting disposition, as any 
church before or since; that she has sought her precedents in the 
best ages, and, acting upon the soundest principles, made the best 
application of those principles which she could, circumstanced as she 
was. The volume is not, however, on this account, less to be com- 
mended as one which throws considerable light on the constitution of 
the church, and is written in that admiring and dutiful spirit which 
every churchman ought to feel and express for the mother of his 
spiritual birth. 


DOCUMENTS. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER ON EDUCATION IN CORNWALL, 
(Irom the Western Luminary.) 


Bishopstowe, Dec. 26, 1843. 
My pear Mr. Arcnpgacon,—The act of the last session of parliament, 
6 and 7 Vic., c. 37, entitled the “‘ Church Endowment Act,” and the increased 
efforts of the ** National Society for Educating the Poor according to the Prin- 
ciples of the Church,” to extend its operations in the mining districts, have so 
direct and important a connexion with the spiritual welfare of Cornwall, that, 
under any circumstances, [ should be anxious to see so precious an oppor- 
tunity improved to the utmost. But I have a special motive to stimulate my 
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exertions. The office which I hold imposes on me the duty of assisting in the 
execution of both the measures which [ have mentioned. In order, therefore, 
that I may be the better prepared to bear my part, I am vg oe tenes obtain 
the counsel and co-operation of the laity, as well as of the clergy, who are 
connected with the mining districts. 

With this view I intend, if God permit, soon to visit Cornwall, and to pre- 
sent myself, (though necessarily for a very short time,) successively, in the 
neighbourhood of different places, where I may be most likely to receive the 
benefit of personal communication with those gentlemen who may feel most 
interested in the objects of my inquiry. 

I. The first of these objects, that of the ‘‘Church Endowment Act,” is to 
provide the services of a clergyman in any district in which is a population of 
not less than 2000 without a consecrated church or chapel. 

This district may be taken either out of any single parish, or out of con- 
tiguous parishes. 

An endowment will, in the outset, be provided under the act, by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, to the amount of 100/. per annum; and, when there 
shall be a church consecrated in the district, this endowment will be increased 
by the commissioners to at least 150/. per annum. 

The right of nomination will be alternate—first, in the crown; next, in the 
bishop, But this right may be obtained by other parties, (with preference to 
the patron of the parish church,) contributing either towards the building of a 
church, or towards the further augmentation of the endowment, in such pro- 
portion as shall be deemed fairly to entitle them to it; and I may venture to 
add, that there will be a sincere disposition to regard all such claims liberally. 

II, The other measure—that which respects church education in the mining 
districts—is one on which I must rely for information chiefly on the clergy. 
I therefore entreat you to request for me the early assistance of the clergy of 
those districts in furnishing me with statements of the following par- 
ticulars :-— 

1. The number, so far as it can be ascertained, of the children in the several 
parishes withio the age for attending schools. 

2. The number of those who at present attend schools conducted faithfully 
on the principles of the church. 

3. The number of those who attend other schools. 

4. The funds provided, whether by endowment, by subscription, payments 
by scholars, or from other sources, for the stipends of teachers. 

5. The probable amount of funds required for the erection of sufficient new 
school-rooms, or for the stipends of teachers. 

6. Any other particulars which shall appear important, in connexion with 
the object of this inquiry. 

I will write to you again, when I shall be enabled to fix more precisely the 
times and places of my visits, which I hope to commence in the third week of 
January. 

I am, my dear Mr. Archdeacon, most faithfully yours, 


H. Exeter. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Sheepshanks. 


THE VICAR OF ILFORD AND THE OFFERTORY. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Sin,—As the opposition of some of the parishioners of Great Ilford to the 
weekly offertory has, unhappily, of late been brought into public notice, and 
awakened considerable attention, I believe it would be interesting to many of 
your readers to know the Bishop of London’s decision upon the subject. May 
request you, therefore, to insert in your valuable paper the following corre- 
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spondence between the Bishop of London and myself, which I have his lord- 
ship's permission to publish ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Fo.uiorr Bauer. 
Great Ilford, Jan. 8. 
“ Great Ilford, Dee. 27, 1843. 

« My Lord Bishop,—I beg to thank you for your lordship’s letter, in which 
you inform me that Mr. Thompson is coming to London House on Friday, 
and are so good as to ask me for any further facts or arguments bearing on the 
subject of his visit. I have no precise knowledge of the object of Mr. 
Thompson's visit, nor am I aware that I have any further facts of importance 
to communicate ; but I subjoin a copy of the resolutions passed at a meeting 
of the select vestry on Thursday last—a fact which I think will speak for it- 
self. It may be as well to add, that these resolutions were passed after your 
lordship’s letter had been read, and that the churchwarden, Mr. Thompson, 
acquiesced in the adoption of both ; and that he, as well as several other of the 
dissentients, have pointedly absented themselves from church for several Sun- 
days. The only additional information I have to communicate to your lord- 
ship is, that I have received a memorial, signed by about a hundred of the 
parishioners, expressing their confidence in my conduct, and repudiating any 
share in the undutiful opposition which has been made to my authority. 
Though I am not inclined to attach much importance to memorials of this 
nature, I am bound to say that I believe that this latter memorial expresses 
the unbiassed sentiments of those who signed it at least as truly as that which 
was before addressed to your lordship. 

“TI ought also to mention, that my brother vicar, Mr. Liddell, authorizes 
me to inform your lordship of his firm determination to continue the weekly 
offertory, unless your lordship expresses a desire to the contrary; as he is 
convinced that neither of us can give it up at present, without throwing serious 
difficulties in the way of those who have already established it with success ; 
and, what is of far more consequence, without materially weakening the autho- 
rity of the church, not only in this, but in other parishes. 

‘‘T think your lordship must see, from what is now going on at Barking, 
that this opposition to the weekly offertory has nothing in reality to do with 
these acts of indiscretion on the part of my curate, which no one laments more 
than Ido. I therefore earnestly request—if I may not be allowed to claim— 

the most decided disapproval on your lordship’s part of the line of conduct 
adopted by Mr. Thompson, and those with whom he acts. 
“* T am, my Lord, your lordship’s faithful servant, 


* Fo_uiotr Baueu. 
“* To the Lord Bishop of London.” 


Copy of resolutions passed at a meeting of the select vestry, at St. Mary’s, 
Great Ilford :— 

“It was resolved, that everything having been done in the most conciliatory 
manner to induce the Rev. Mr. Baugh to restore peace to the parish, by giving 
up the weekly offertory, and returning to the old and simple form of service 
without effect, there is nothing left for the parishioners to do but to carry out 
their wishes in the only way left for them; I therefore move that the church- 
wardens be requested to take down the credence-table, and to have the reading 
and clerk’s desk placed in their original position without interfering with their 
height. 

‘It was resolved, that the beadles, pew-openers, and other officers paid by 
the parish be discharged at the end of their year of office, and that they be 
directed by the churchwardens not to take the plates round the church during 
their continuance in office.” 

“ Fulham, Dec. 30, 1843. 

‘ My dear Sir,—Mr. Thompson called upon me yesterday for the purpose 

of taking my directions respecting the resolutions agreed to by your select 
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vestry at their last meeting. I stated to him that I considered the passing of 
those resolutions, after my letter to him as churchwarden had been read to the 
vestry, to be disrespectful towards me, and to be a highly improper mode of 
shewing their dislike of the changes introduced by you into the public services 
of the church, 

“ With respect to the credence, I directed Mr. Thompson not to take any 
steps for its removal without further instructions from me. 

** As to the resolution which orders the non-payment of beadles and pew- 
openers, I am doubtful whether I have authority to interfere, no such officers 
being recognised in the canons; but with respect to collecting the alms when 
the offertory sentences are read, the churchwardens or deacons, or other fit 
persons appointed for the purpose, must perform that duty. 

‘“‘ I spoke very strongly to Mr. Thompson in condemnation of the line of 
conduct pursued by the parties who object to the weekly offertory, as being in 
itself wholly inconsistent with their duty to the church of which they are 
members, and as having assumed towards you the shape of persecution. On 
the present state of the parish Mr. Thompson spoke feelingly, but with calm- 
ness and moderation. 

“ After much anxious consideration of all that has occurred, and of all the 
probable inconveniences which may result, on the one hand, from your perse- 
vering in the use of the weekly offertory, and, on the other hand, from your 
discontinuing it after what has taken place, I think that I am justified in ad- 
vising you to follow the latter course, and to confine your offertory collections 
to the days upon which the holy communion is celebrated or charity sermons 
are preached. 

“As Lam of opinion that you are authorized, though not absolutely re- 
quired, by the rubric to have a weekly collection at the offertory, 1 wish this 
advice to be considered as a recommendation, and not as a-positive direction. 

‘** ] cannot but hope that if this concession be made to the feelings, how- 
ever unreasonable, of your parishioners, your real influence and authority will 
be strengthened rather than impaired, and that they themselves will feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to make some amends by kindness and attention for the 
disrespect which has been shewn to your pastoral authority. 

‘€ Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“C, J. Lonpon, 

“ The Rey, Folliott Baugh.” 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BULLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 15th January, 1844, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. There were also present, the Lord Bishop of London, the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff, Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., M.P.; the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester; the Revs. Dr. Spry, J. Jennings; B. Harrison, Messrs. James 
Cocks, N. Connop, J. S. Salt, W. Davis, E. Badeley, A. Powell, Wm. 
Cotton, &c. 

The reports of the sub-committees having been read, the meeting proceeded 
to examine the cases referred to their consideration, and finally voted grants 
of money towards building churches at Seacroft, in the parish of Whitkirk, 
Yorkshire ; at the Link, in the parish of Leigh, Worcester ; at Blaydon, in the 
parishes of Royton and Winlaton, Durham ; at Thorpe Acre, Peterborough ; 
at Great Wyrley, in the parish of Cannock, Staffordshire; and at the Groves, 
in the parish of Sutton, near Hull; also towards enlarging by rebuilding the 
church at Bednall, Staffordshire; and towards enlarging or otherwise in- 
creasing the accommodation in existing churches at Usk, Monmouth; Hun- 
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manby, Yorkshire ; Spernall, Warwick ; Lewes, St. Ann, Sussex ; Buckley, in 
the parish of Hawarden, Flintshire ; and Stoke St. Gregory, Somerset. These 
parishes contain a population of 34,831 souls, and possess church accommodation 
in seventeen churches and chapels for 7611 persons, including 2149 free seats ; 
to which provision of church room 3826 sittings will be added by the erection 
of seven new churches, and the rebuilding, enlarging, or increasing, by other 
means, the accommodation in seven existing churches; and of this additional 
accommodation 2942 sittings wiil be free. 

Certificates of the completion of the erection of three new churches and 
chapels, and of the enlargement or other increase of accommodation in seven 
existing churches and chapels, were examined and approved, and orders were 
issued for the trustees to pay over to the treasurer the sum awarded in each 
case, in order that he may remit the amounts of the grants to the respective 
applicants. 

The population of these ten places is 85,115 persons, for whom charch ac- 
commodation to the extent of 7729 sittings only were provided, previously to 
the execution of the works now certified to be completed, of which 2580 were 
free. To the church room then provided, 3796 seats have been added, of 
which 3266 are free. 

Since the last meeting of the committee, the requisite forms have been for- 
warded to twenty-four applicants, to enable them to submit to the board the 
applications they propose to make for aid. 

In ten of these cases assistance will be solicited towards building additional 
churches. 

The Rev. Thomas Bowdler has been appointed to succeed the late Rev. 
W, J. Rodber in the office of secretary to this society. 





a 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Ar the December meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
it was recommended that the sum of 10002. be placed at the disposal of the 
Foreign Translation Committee, to be employed in the publishing of Bibles 
and the Liturgy in foreign languages. The sum of 2501. was placed at the 
disposal of the Diocesan Committee at Gibraltar. A long discussion took 
place on a proposition made by the Rev. Mr. Dodsworth, ‘That the Tract 
Committee be empowered to place upon the society’s catalogue any book or 
tract which shall have been approved by them, and shall afterwards have re- 
ceived the unanimous sanction, in writing, of the episcopal referees.” This 
motion was rejected by a large majority. 

At the January meeting of this society, thirty grants of books were made, 
and several letters of acknowledgment were read; amongst others, from the 
Bishop of Barbadoes, the Bishop of Montreal, and the Bishop of Toronto. A 
legacy to the amount of 1620/., and donations to the amount of 370/. were 
announced, and fifty-six new members admitted. The following gentlemen 
will be proposed as the committee of general literature and education at the 
next meeting :—The Very Rev. D. Chandler, Dean of Chichester; J. L. Adol- 
phus, Esq.; Rev. J. Atlen; T. Bell, Esq.; Rev. Professor Browne; Rev. 
T. Dale; Rev. T. G. Hall; J. R. Hope, Esq.; J. HW. Markland, Esq.; J. D. 
Powles, Esq.; Rev. W,. Short, and Dr, T. Watson. 


— 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tur “ Roman Catholic Directory,” for 1844 contains the following statistical 
table, shewing the present condition of Romanism in England, so far as it can 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Churches and Chapels. 
Bedfordshire . « & 
Berkshire ‘ o = 
Buckinghamshire 2 
Cambridgeshire - 8 
Cheshire 14 
Cornwall : — 
Cumberland ini 
Derbyshire : 9 
Devonshire S 
Dorsetshire 9 
Durham ‘ ~ 
Essex . ‘ 2 
Gloucestershire ~. & 
Hampshire . 13 
Herefordshire 3 
Hertfordshire ‘ » & 
Kent 14 
Lancashire . - 95 
Leicestershire 15 
Lincolnshire 12 
Middlesex 24 
Monmouthshire 7 
Norfolk ‘ — 
Northamptonshire » 3% 


Nottinghamshire . 


Total of Chapels in England and Wales, 506. 


Aberdeenshire 
Argyleshire . 
Ayrshire. 
Banffshire 
Caithuesshire 


Dumbartonshire . 


Dumfriesshire 
Edinburghshire 
Forfarshire . 
Invernesshire 
Kincardineshire 


St. Edmund's, Hertfordshire. 
St. Peter's, ? 


St. Paul's, 


St. Gregory's, $ 


3 


— 
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SCOTLAND. 


Churches and Chapels. 
Northumberland . » 221 
Oxfordshire . 7 
Shropshire . ° 9 
Somersetshire . 12 
Staffordshire ‘ — 
Suffolk ° , . 6 
Surrey . ‘ a 
Sussex . : at. j 
Warwickshire. - 19 
Westmoreland . soe 
Wiltshire ‘ — 
Worcestershire » 13 
Yorkshire : - 58 
Isle of Man ce 
Guernsey . : eo 
Jersey. : ° . Ss 

SOUTH WALES. 
Brecknockshire l 
Glamorganshire . - 38 

NORTH WALES. 
Caernarvonshire . 1 
Denbighshire 1 
Flintshire » * 
Kirkeudbrightshire . 3 
Lanarkshire . 2 
Linlithgowshire . 1 
Morayshire . ‘ 2 
Peeblesshire. ‘ ] 
Perthshire . 2 
Renfrewshire ~. 
Rosshire . l 
Stirlingshire 2 
Wigtonshire 1 


CATHOLIC COLLEGES. 


Somersetshire. 


In England there are eight Catholic colleges, viz. :— 


Stonyhurst, Lancashire. 


St. Mary’s, Staffordshire. 
St. Cuthbert’s, Ushaw, Durham. 


be gathered from an account of the number of places of worship, colleges, 
and convents :— 


Total of Chapels in Scotland, 72; besides 27 stations where divine service 
Grand total of Catholic churches and chapels in Great 


St. Lawrence’s, Yorkshire. 


In Scotland one, viz. :—St. Mary's, Blairs, Kincardineshire. 
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CONVENTS: 
London District «fF | Yorkshire District ore 
Central ‘ ° ns — Northern . - . ie 
Western. . pl Scotland - 1 
Lancashire . ; fom Total, 26. 
MONASTERIES. 
Central District, 3. 

MISSIONARY PRIESTS IN GREAT BRITAIN.—ENGLAND. 
London District . « Bae Lancashire District . 159 
Central , P - 193 Yorkshire. ‘ . 63 
Eastern ; ; a Northern . ‘ . 8F 
Western. ; ici Wales : ; . 3 
Total in England, 654, including priests without any fixed mission, 

SCOTLAND. 
Eastern District . ~ £8 Northern District . 26 
Western District . . 35 St. Mary’s Coll., Blairs 5 


Total in Scotland, 86. Grand Total of Missionary Priests in Great 
Britain, 740. 





A LETTER FROM THE LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL. 

Steamer, ‘‘ Sutledge,” on Visitation, November 2, 1843. 


Rev. Str,—1. Since I last wrote to the venerable Incorporated Society, I have 
had the great pleasure of visiting, during my primary metropolitical tour, the 
southern missions in the diocese of Madras. After the report which the 
beloved and honoured bishop of that see has transmitted to you, I need not 
do more than to say that I was delighted to see the immense good gradually 
going on by the society’s pious and devout missionaries. The sight once 
more, after an interval of eight years, of the venerable father of the missions, 
the Rev. Mr. Kohlhoff, now above eighty, was most gratifying tome. His 
matured piety, his fervent love, his simplicity in the faith of Christ, and his 
holy earnestness in prayer, animated and instructed me. He still remembers 
well the admirable Mr. Swartz, and relates anecdotes concerning him which 
occurred sixty or seventy years ago. 

2. At Negapatam, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, the great missionary work was 
gradually proceeding under the paternal directions of the lord bishop. Here 
l renewed my former impressions, again visited the scenes of Mr. Swartz’s 
apostolic labours ; delivered again, over the tomb of that eminent missionary, 
the word of the gospel; stood again in his pulpit, and addressed, by an inter- 
preter, some who yet survived amongst his flock. 

3. My visit to Tinnevelly was new. I had not been able to penetrate so 
far to the south at my diocesan visitation of the then Archdeaconry of Madras, 
in 1834 and 1835. I was truly delighted. The intermixture of the reverend 
missionaries of your society and of the Church Missionary Society at my me- 
tropolitical visitation and charge at Palamcotta (adjoining Tinnevelly) was 
most gratifying. A perfect harmony subsisted, The same simplicity of faith 
and love, so far as I could see, the same zeal, the same diligence, appeared to 
prevailin all. The unhappy schisms occasioned seven or eight years before, 
by the falling away of an eminent German missionary from the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and from our church were entirely healed. The number of 
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inquirers and converts in the villages and stations of the two societies 
re to about 35,000—a blessed commencement of evangelical light, 
grace, and salvation, surely, which in the next age may, like the similar, 
" 1U ch smaller, multitudes at Krishnaghur, in my own diocese of Calcutta, 
yield an abundant harvest of sound and matured Christians, God favouring 
Aer blessing us and them by his Spirit. 

1. It was peculiarly gratifving ‘to me to meet in these several missions 
many of the forme r students of Bishop's College, and some whens I had my- 
self admitted to holy orders—the sons of the venerable Mr. Kohlhoff, and of 

he late Dr. Cammerer, of Tranquebar, especially delighted me; also Mr. 
Coombes, of Combaconum, Mr. Heyne, of Moodaloor, and others. The Rev. 
Mr. Jones, of Cuddalore, had been removed to his heavenly rest: the Bishop 
of Madras’ most toucl hing r notice of him, in his late charge, will be fresh, | 
am sure, in the society’s memory. He had come out with me in the same 
vessel from England in 1832. 

5. On my return to Calcutta, in May last, I began to prepare for holding 
an ordination—the twenty-seventh since my arrival in India—before I should 
proceed to the long north-western division of my diocese. That ordination 
took place on Septe mber 29th, being Michaelmas-day. I specially invited the 
neighbouring clergy, chap lains, and missionaries, and had the pleasure and 
-_ our of nearly thirty being present on that solemn occasion. 

The preliminary examination of candidates, which | instituted in May, 
bad ‘been so satisfactory, that, anticipating the pleasing result of the solemn 
episcopal one immediately bi fore the ordination, I had requested the presence 
of the largest possible number of my clergy, that they might witness the 
sacred celebration, and might communicate with me in the blessed mysteries 
of the Lord’s Supper, before my departure on visitation. 

7. | was not inp mtg The ordination lectures (on the first three 

chapters of the first of Timothy) began on the 2 oh, (Monday,) in the palace 
chapel. The examination “A Writing continued during the remainder of that 
day, and of the two following. On Thursday, the 28th, the papers of the 
candidates having been ay pts by the bishop and the examining chaplain, 
and having been sent to the other examining presbeters, according to the 
thirty-fifth canon, so far as the time allowed, the vira voce examination took 
place before the Principal of Bishop’s College, the two cathedral chaplains, 
(the Rev. H. and the oy H.S. Fisher,) the examining chaplain, (the Rev. 

Hi. Pratt,) ond mvself, (the Ven. Archdeacon Dealtry being absent on sick 
leave at Ceylon.) All pres nt were fully satistied, and testified the same in 
the most decided terms, with all the four candidates. 

8. [ was especially careful to ascertain the soundness of my candidates’ 
views on the great points 0 f justification by faith oniy, according to the plain 
grammatical sense of the cleventh article , and of the Holy Seri ptures as the 
only divine rule of faith an: 1 practice, according to the sixth. No other points 
were neglected ; but 1 mention these as connected with my declaration in my 
ordination sermon of May, 1841. 

The venerable society will be delighted, I am sure, to learn that these 
four candidates (the one Mr. Smith, for ate orders; the others, Mr. 
Schleicher, Mr. Linstedt, and Baboo Gopal gree 7 eget for the order of 


deacons ) had bee nh ao ated, three entire ly and « one } 1 part, at Bishop's & ole 
lege. Mr. : a icher, of Berlin, whom you sent Ae me this year, is a very 
SUP rio! persol “fall or love and y eal, i) { th ce p irest evangelical principle Ss, an d 


as likely to be - eminent blessing to India as any missionary of the like 
compass of mind, whether of the Church Missionary or Propagation Society 
with whom I have been ever acquainted in this country. 
The first native convert educated entirely at Bishop's College, and 
aving neve quitted it for distant catechist duty, as most students do, and 
» has been admitted t ~ ly orders, is Baboo, now the Rev . Gopal Chunder 
Mittre, Natt’s Syndic Fellow. He, like Mr. Schleicher, thou; oh varying greatly 
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in cast of character, ts also likely to bea great source of blessing to our pro- 
pagation missions. 

The Rev. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, by birth a high-caste Brahmin, was, 
indeed, the first Bengalee convert ordained in our church, but he was not 
entirely educated at Bishop’ s College. I say these things with sincere plea- 
sure; at the same time, | am aware that the senior and more ex perienced 
members of our Propagation Board will know with how mucli fear and trem- 
bling a bishop speaks of the future usefulness of the young in all cases, and 
more especially in India. 

11. The result of this examination, on the whole, appeared to me so im- 
portant, that I took occasion, in my ordination sermon, to entreat my rev. 
brethren to lend no credence to the various exaggerations and misrepresenta- 
tions which had appeared in some religious journals, both in England and 
India, touching the character of missiouaries. I also went on to deplore the 
cruel and most cowardly attack, (sent from Calcutta, as it should appear,) and 
inserted in a London religious journal, upon the principles and conduct of the 
Rev. Krishna Mohun Banerjea, which | knew to be substantially unfounded. 
I then proceeded to add these words: ‘* Others (calumnies) are repelled by 
the fact of this day, when | am admitting four candidates to holy orders, 
educated, three entirely and one in part, at the great Protestant Missionary 
ee of which | am visitor, Bishop's College.” 

2. Indeed, I looked so much on this ordination as a crisis in my diocese, 
Pe tive vears of warning and admonition, from my charge of 1838, that L 
could not close my sermon without inviting my clergy to unite with me in 
love to Christ our Lord, and to each other, at the blessed communion, for- 
giving one another, if any one had a quarrel against any, even as Christ for- 
gave us; and then, joining myself in the number of those who needed forgive- 
ness from others, | entreated my reverend brethren to pardon me if I had 
given umbrage to any, and to construe favourably all my endeavours to uphold 
the purity of the faith in the most responsible and awful office which I tilled, 
and of which no one could fully conceive the difficulty 

13. My hope now is that Bishop's College will rise » into increasing usetul- 
ness and importance. If my next ordinations should be as favourable in theit 
results as this; and if the society can send us a second professor, (in the 
place of the Rev. Mr. Malan and the Rev. Mr. Coles, and combining the zeal, 
et simplicity, and talents, and acquire ments, and devotion to India of both, 
if that be possible,) the contidence of the public would gradually repose more 
and more on the institution, and all the highest ends of Bishop Middleton be 
more extensively effected, in this fine college becoming the centre of evan- 
gelical missionary education for our church societies in the East. 

i4, | am now proceeding on the north-west visitation of my enormous dio- 
cese, for the third time, (1835 and 1839 were the periods of the two former 
—a triennial one is impracticable,) ‘ not knowing the things,” I may truly 
say, ‘ that shall befal me there; save that the Holy Ghost testifieth” (in the 
Holy Scriptures) ‘that in every place’ not “ bonds” indeed, but sorrow and 
‘ afflictions,” difficulties and trials, the world and Satan and the flesh com- 
bined in hostility, ‘* abide me.” God grant me grace to enable me in my 
measure to add, with the greatest of the apostles—though uaworthy to be 
named with him—* But none of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto myself, so that 1 might tin ish my course with joy, and the 
ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God.” 

15. Commending myself to the blessing of his Grace the Primate and the 
resident of the Incorporated Society ; and to the love and regards and 
prayers of the right reverend and reverend the vice-presidents, and other 
members of it, lam, Rey. Sir, your most obedient, D. Catcutra, 
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TORONTO. 


TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


The petition of the members of the church of England, in the diocese of Toronto, 
comprising what was formerly the province of Upper Canada, 


Humbly sheweth,—That for the purpose of promoting the religious instruc- 
tion of the people throughout this extensive diocese, and placing the support 
of public worship, as far as may be practicable, upon a permanent and satis- 
factory footing, the clergy and Jay members of the church of England have 
united and formed a Diocesan Society, called “The Church Society of the 
Diocese of Toronto ;” ae 

That your petitiouers are anxious to assist, by every exertion which it is in 
their power to make, the benevolent efforts of this society, and of the venerable 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to whose generous and 
long-continued bounty the British colonies are so deeply indebted; and they 
hope to do much, by an active and zealous co-operation among themselves, 
towards placing the ministrations of their church within reach of all its mem- 
bers inhabiting this portion of Canada, and to effect this by measures which 
shall not be likely to fail ; 

That to this end the clerical and lay members of the church, in cordial co- 
operation with the lord bishop of the diocese, have for some time past been 
engaged in exertions to procure contributions in money and land, and have 
met with an encouraging measure of success ; 

That it being one of the principal objects of the society, as expressed in their 
constitution, to advance *‘ the temporal support of the church and its ministers, 
including all matters relating to the care and improvement of the present re- 
sources of the church, and whatever measures may be thought best for in- 
creasing them,” the members of the church of England look with extreme 
anxiety to the state of the only public provision which exists for the support 
of religion in this diocese,—namely, the reserved lands, called clergy re- 
serves,—being well aware how uncertain and inadeqate must be any resource 
which depends solely upon the continued contributions of individuals ; 

That by the act passed in the fourth vear of your Majesty’s reign, intituled, 
““An Act to provide for the sale of the Clergy Reserves in the Province of 
Canada, and for the distribution of the proceeds thereof,” the government of 
Canada 1s empowered to sell all or any of the clergy reserves, under regula- 
tions to be approved by your Majesty in council, and certain proportions of 

the proceeds in money, to be derived from the sale and leasing of the clergy 
reserves, are assigned by the act to the churches of England and Scotland re- 
spectively, for the maintenance of public worship, and the support of religion 
within the said province ; 

That your petitioners find, that in proceeding to act under this statute, the 
government formed regulations for disposing of the lands for their present 

value at a ready-money sale, and that being convinced, after a short experi- 
ence, of the ruinous sacrifice which this system must lead to, in a country 
where money is scarce, and where sales of real estate are almost uniformly 
made on liberal terms of credit, the government suspended further proceedings 
under the regulations referred to; and that from some cause there is, at this 
moment, as your petitioners are informed, no system in actual operation for 
selling the reserved lands ; 
That your Majesty's petitioners are impressed with a clear conviction that 
if these lands are disposed of under any such regulations as have been hitherto 
published, they will most certainly not produce a fund which will be in any 
degree adequate for the objects for which they were intended to provide; but 
that if such proportion of the lands themselves, as would correspond with the 
proportion of the funds to be distributed under the act, were to be set apart for 
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the support of the church of England and Ireland, and were to be providently 
managed, with a view to the permanent support of the church, they might be 
made to do much towards fulfilling, in the most convenient and satisfactory 
manner, the objects which your Majesty and the imperial parliament, without 
doubt, desired to insure ; 

That we have very serious apprehensions that upon the present system it 
would be found, after a few years, that a great portion of the lands which our 
former sovereign, your Majesty's revered ancestor, at an early period, most 
wisely, and as became a Christian prince, set apart for the permanent and 
adequate support of public worship and religious instruction, will have passed 
into the hands of speculators at a price far below their actual value, and 
utterly insignificant in comparison of the object for which these lands are in- 
tended to provide, while the religious wants of a vast and populous province 
will be left to be supplied, for the most part, from the uncertain resource of 
the voluntary contributions of individuals ; 

On the other hand, your Majesty’s petitioners are prepared to demonstrate 
that these lands, if placed from this time under proper management, would 
enable the church in this diocese to assign adequate glebes, in most of the 
townships, for the permanent support of future ministers, and to obtain, from 
the leasing and sale of other portions of the lands, such resources as would 
soon enable the church to enlarge her sphere of usefulness, and to extend her 
ministrations to remote and destitute settlements, which might otherwise be 
long unprovided for ; 

Your Majesty's petitioners, therefore, having no other interest in this 
matter than an anxious concern for the welfare and happiness of the present 
and future generations of the inhabitants of this province, humbly and 
earnestly pray your Majesty, that the sale of the clergy reserves, under the 
said act passed in the fourth year of your Majesty's reign, may be no further 
proceeded in ; 

And that an act may be passed, providing for the assignment to the church 
of England, in the diocese of Toronto, of such share of the reserved lands as 
will correspond with the share which the act assigns to her of the funds to be 
derived from the sale of the reserves, authorizing the Church Society of the 
diocese of Toronto to propose a system for the future superintendence and 
management of such portion of the said reserves, which system being ap- 
proved of by the archbishop of the province and by the bishop of the diocese, 
and confirmed by your Majesty's Secretary of State tor the Colonies, (and being 
subject to be modified by the same course of proceeding,) shall wholly govern 
the disposal and management of the lands thus set apart by the State for the 
support of the church. 

In earnestly entreating your Majesty to assent to this prayer, your 
petitioners are asking for no privilege or advantage, which they desire should 
be granted exclusively to themselves, though it necessarily rests with other re- 
ligious bodies to take that course which their own sense of duty may prescribe 
to them; and, on their own part, they solemnly pledge themselves to your 
Majesty, that anticipating, as they would do, incalculable advantages to reli- 
gion, to public order, and to social happiness, from the concessions which they 
humbly solicit, their best efforts shall be used in cordial co-operation with 
your Majesty’s government and with the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
church, so to administer the trust committed to them as to promote content- 
ment and peace, and to lay the foundation of inestimable good for the people 
of this portion of your Majesty’s dominions. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


I 
ORDINATIONS. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Canterbury Cathedral... ww» Dee. 24, 1843, 
Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral ... ese » Dee. 24. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Deg. College. | University. Ordaining Bishop. | 
Firminger, T. A. C.... | Boa. Pembroke ' Camb. | Canterbury 
Hamilton, H. H. 2 | - a | Chichester | 
(Literate) ........ oS | 
Reash, Th. J. vecsessesess nA. | Worcester _ Oxford Chichester 
Sheppard, J. H. ...... B.A. Queen's | Oxford Chichester 
Spalding, A......sece00- B.A. Trinity Camb. Chichester 
Wyatt, J. J. P..sscsceee | BA. Magdalen Camb. Chichester 
PRIESTS. 
Bayly, Thomas......... BA. Magdalen Hall | Oxford Chichester 
Bryant, George ...... B.A. Emmanuel Camb. | Canterbury 
Dawes, G. D. ....0000. BA. ‘Trinity Camb, Chichester ; 
i M.A. Gonv. & Caius Camb. Canterbury 
Hallett, JI. M.D...) ea. | Cains Camb. Canterbury 
Haskoll, Joseph ...... B.A, Clare Tall Camb. Canterbury 
PRMD Bhctisrcsevsaseses B.A. DBrasennose Oxford Canterbury : 
ee ee M.A exeter Oxford Chichester 
See ol he nea. Corpus Christi = Camb. Canterbury . 
Sheepshanks, ‘Tl. ...... B.A. ‘Trinity Camb. Canterbury 
WH RRS Mensiveansases B.A. St. John’s Camb, Chichester 
f° SS oS) ae BA. St. John’s Camb. Chichester 
Watson, W. FL W.... 00 nea.) Emmanuel Camb. Chichester 
Whitelock, IB. ......... nA, St. John’s Camb. Canterbury 
i, re i Se St. John’s Oxford Chichester 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bishop ot London, at London, Sun- 
day, March 3. 

Bishop of Lincoln, at Lincoln, Sun- 
day, March 3. 

Bishop of Ripon, at Ripon, Sunday, 
March 3. 

Kishop of Peterborough, at Peter- 
borough, Sunday, March 3. 

Bishop of Salisbury, 
Sunday, March 3. 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, at 
Gloucester, Sunday, April 14. 


at Salisbury, 





PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Anderson, Rev. J. Stuart, BP. C. of St. 
George's, Brighton, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, to the Preach- 

ership of Lincoln's Inn. 


Barker, Rev. W. Gibbs, to be the Mi- 
nister of Matlock, Bath Church, Der- 
byshire. 

Barnes, Rev. Jos. W., V. of Swineshead, 
Lincolnshire, to the V. of Kendal ; 
pats., Trinity College, Cambridge, A 

Beard, Rev. J. P., B.A., Scholar of St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge, to the C, of 
St. Michael's, Highgate. 

Beckett, Rev. H. I., to the Assistant C. 
of Aston, near Birmingham, 

Beresford, Rev. J. dela oer, M.A., of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., to the living of the 
Union of Baronstown; pat., Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. 

Berry, Rev. E. F., C. of Tullamore, Ive- 
land, to the Living of Kilbride. 

Bonwell, Rev. J. A., to the C. of Child- 
wall, Lancashire, 

Borton, Rev. W., to the R. of Thornton- 
le-Moors, Lincolnsh.; pat., Bp. of Ely. 

Boustead, Rev. J., M. A. of Queens’ 
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Coll., Camb., to a Chaplaincy in the 
E. L. Co.’s Service, in Bengal. 

Bowdler, Rev. T., to be the Secretary to 
the Incorporated Society for building, 
enlarging, &c. Churches and Chapels, 
in the room of the late Rey. Mr. 
Rodber. 

Brown, Rev. E., to be Minor Canon of 
Carlisle Cathedral. 

Brymer, Ven. Archdeacon, to be Com- 
missary for the Dioc. of Bath & Wells. 

Bryan, Rey. R.S., to the R. of Cheldon ; 
pat., Hon. Newton Fellowes. . 

Caparmm, Rev. W. bL., to the C. of Tor. 
bury, near Wakefield. 

Carter, Rev. T. T., to the R. of Clewer, 
Berks, 

Chalmer, Rev. FE. B., P. C. of Great 
Crosby, Lancashire, to the P. C. of 
Fulwood, near Sheflield. 

Clements, Rev. J., of Oriel Coll., Oxford, 
to the C. of Upton St. Leonard’s, 
near Gloucester. 

Coghlan, Rev. W. L., to the V. of St. 
Mary -de-Lode, Gloucester ; pats., 1). 
and C, of Gloucester. 

Collins, Rev. C. M., of Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, to the Mastership of the 
(nammar School, Chudleigh, Devon. 

Dale, Rev. T., M.A., Canon of St.Paul’s, 
to be one of the Examiners of Candi- 
dates for the East India College; ap- 
pointed by the Board of Control, for 
the ensuing term. 

Danby, Rev. F. B., late Librarian of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to the 
Chaplaincy of the County Gaol, Ken- 
dal, and Master of the Grammar School 
at that place. 

Daniel, Kev. J., C. of Deene, North- 
amptonshire, to the living of East 

Ardsley, near Wakefield. 

Davies, Rev. D., Cy of Llanyblodwell, 
Salop, to the R. of Llanarmon, Den- 
bighshire ; pat., the Bp. of St. Asaph. 

Deacle, Rev. H. T., B.A. of St. John’s 
Coll,, Camb., to the C. of Horstead, 

near Norwich, 

Drury, Rev. C., M.A,, R. of Pontes- 
bury, Salop, to the Honorary Pre- 


bendal Stall of Warham, in the Ca- | 


thedral Church of Hereford. 

Dykes, Rev. J., M.A., to the V. of 
ridekirk, Cumberland ; pat., Mr, 
Dykes, 

Dynham, Rev. W. B., to the R. of St. 
Swithin, Winchester, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev, ‘I. Sims. 


Eden, Rev. R., late Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, to be one of 
the Examiners of Candidates for the 
Fast India College, appointed by the 
Board of Control, for the ensuing term, 

Elliott, Rev. H., to the V. of Castle 
Sowerby, Yorkshire. 

English, Rev. C., M.A., of Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge, to the P.C. of Sydenham, 
Kent ; pat., the V. of Lewisham. 

Fteson, Rev. R., to be Chaplain of the 
Garrison of Fort William and the Ge- 
neral Hospital. 

Evans, Rev. T., D.D., to the V. of 
Sandhurst, Gloucestershire; pat., the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Finley, Rev. J., V. of Studley, to be a 
Surrogate for granting Marriage Li- 
cences in the diocese of Worcester. 

Flower, Rev. W.3B., B.A. of Magdalen 
Coll., Camb., to be Assistant Curate 
of Nutsford, Cheshire. 

looker, Rev. C. T., to the R. of They- 
don Gardon, Essex, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. C. B. Abdy; pat., 
U.N. Abdy, Esq. 

Formby, Rev. EH., to the P. C. of Ruar- 
dean, Gloucestershire ; pat., the Pre- 
centor of Hereford Cathedral. 

Galbraith, Rev. J., to the Provostship of 
the Cathedral of Tuam. 

Gardner, Rev. S. W., to the P.C, of 
Trostrey, Monmouthshire ; pat., Sir 
S. Fludyer. 

Gibbs, Rev. T.C., of Trin, Coll., Oxon, 
to the C, of West Littleton, near 
Bristol. 

Gillbee, Rev. W., V. of St. Issey, to the 
V. of Gwennap, Cornwall; pats., 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

Gore, Rev. W., to be Chapl. at Harfleur. 

Graham, Rev. Dr. R., of Willingham, to 
be a Rural Dean in the Deanery of 
Chesterton, 

Gregory, Rev. R., of Christ Church Coll., 
Oxon, to the C.of Bisley, near Stroud. 

Griffiths, Rev. J., B.A. of Clirist Ch. 
Coll., Oxon, to a Chaplaincy in the 

Hon. E.1.Co,’s Service, Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Gould, Rev. R. J., to the R. of Clewer, 
Berks; pats., Eton College. 

| ITannay, Rev. J., Fellow of Worcester 

| College, to the R. of Ashley, Hants ; 

yat., J. Hannay, Esq. 

| Harries, Rev. F., V. of Llandissilio, to 

| the P. C. of Egremont, Carmarthen ; 

pat., Rt. A. Mansel, Esq. 
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Hawkshaw, Kev. FE. B., to be Chaplain | 


to the Earl of Erne. 

Hayes, Rev. J., to the V. of Wybun- 
bury ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Hill, Rev. M., to the P. C. of Lye, dio- 
cese of Worcester; pat., ‘T. Hill, Esq. 

Hlippesley, Rev. R. W., to the R. of 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucester, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. R. Va- 
vasour; pat., Hi. Hippesley, Esq. 


Holmes, Rev. P., Head Master of Ply- | 
mouth Grammar School, to the Even- | 
ing Lectureship of St. Aubyn’s Chapel, 


Devonport. 

Horsfall, Rev. T., Second Master of the 
Ripon Grammar School, to be Chap- 
lain to the Ripon Gaol. 

Humble, Rev. H., of Durham Univer- 
sity, to be one of the Domestic Chap- 
lains of Lord Forbes. 

Hlunter, Rev. R. W., M.A., R. of Box- 
well with Leighterton, Gloucestersh., 
to be Rural Dean of the Deanery ot 
Hawkesbury, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. John Salter. 

James, Rev. J., to the V. of Pinhoe, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
G. C. Hawkins. 


King, Rev. Geo., to the V. of Worstead, | 


Norfolk, dio. Norwich ; pats., the D. 
and ©. of Norwich. 

Kingsford, Rev. S., B.A., to the Master- 
ship of the Sevenoaks School, Kent. 
Knight, Rev. G., jun., to the United 
Vicarages of Hungerton and Twyford, 
Leicestershire ; pat., Wm. A. Ashby, 

Esq. 

Laing, Rev. ©., M.A, to be Chaplain 
of Hyderabad, Bombay. 

Lancaster, Rev. Geo., late C. of Augh- 
ton, near Lancaster, to the Head Mas- 
tership of the Free Grammar School 
of Slaidburn, Yorkshire, and Assist. 
C, at the parish church. 

Lane, Rev. E., to the R. of St. Mary’s, 
Manchester; pats., Manchester Coll. 
Ch. 


Leeves, Rev. If. D., to be Minister of 


the Church of St. Paul, Athens. 

Le Mesurier, Rev. J., of Christ Church 
Coll., Oxford, to be Assist. C. at Mes- 
sing, Essex. 

Lever, Rev. John, to the V. 
murcher. 

Lievien, Rev. J., of Wadham Coll., Ox- 
ford, to be C. of Tmmity Church, St. 
Marylebone. 

Mackenzie, Rev. 


of Ard- 


H., Minister of St. 


| 
| 
| 
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James’, Bermondsey, to the P. C. of 
St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth. 


Maltby, Rev. Richd. B., M.A. of St. 


John’s Coll., Camb., to be Chaplain 
of Sukhur, Bengal. 

Master, Rev. Geo. F., to the R. of Strat- 
ton, Gloucestershire, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. W. Pye; pat., 
Miss Master. 

May, Rev. Geo., jun., to the R. of Lid- 
dington, Wilts; pat. the Duke of 
Marlborough, 

Meck, Rev. Jos. R. F., to the Curacy of 
Burnham Overy, Norfolk, 

Meller, Rev. Thos. Wm., late Principal 
of the Collegiate School, Sheffield, to 
the P. C. of Woodbridge, Suffolk ; 
pat., T. W. Meller, Esq. 

Menteath, Rev. G. W. S., Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Caithness, to 
the V. of Rauceby, Lincolnshire; pat., 
Sir J. C. Thorold, Bart. 

Monk, Rev. W. J., of St. John’s Coll., 
to the C. of Christ Church, Preston, 
Lancashire. 

Moseley, Rev. H., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at King’s Coll., London, 
has been appointed by the Committce 
of the Privy Council for Education, 
Inspector of Normal Schools. 

Mott, Rev. HI. S., of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to be Assist. C. at Pelham 
Brent with Furneaux-Pelham, Herts. 

Mould, Rev. John, Assist. Master of 
Qakham Grammar School, to the 
Head Mastership of the Free Gram- 
mar School of Queen Mary, Walsail, 
with the Incumbency of St. Paul's, 
Walsall; pats., the Governors of the 
(srammar School. 

Mulleneux, Rev. W. C., of Bebington, 
Cheshire, to the P. C. of St. Luke's, 

Liverpool; pat., Sir J. Walmsley. 

Murray, Rev. Win., to the Chaplaincy 
of the Lexden and Winstree Union 

Hlouse, Essex, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. J. Hallward. 

Page, Rev. Cymnl W., late Curate of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, to 
the Incumbeney of Christ Church, 
Broadway, Westminster. 

Panting, Rev. R., to be Chaplain at 
Penang, Bengal. 


Pering, Rev. Benedict, to the R. of 


Fersfield, Norfolk ; pat., F. Nassau. 

Prynn, Rev, Geo. R., B.A. of St. Cathe- 
rine Hall, Camb., to the C. of Clifton, 
near Bristol, 


Vita ae 
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Ramsbotham, Rev. Mr., to the C. of 
the parish church of Wakefield. _ 
Randolph, Rev. Wm. Cater, of Trinity 
Coll., Oxon, to the C. of Hawkesbury, | 

Gloucestershire. 

Richson, Rev. Charles, Curate of Pres- 
ton, to be Clerk in Orders in the Col- | 
legiate Church, Manchester. | 

Richter, Rev. Henry Wm., to be Chap- | 
lain of Lincoln Castle. | 

Rowe, Rev. Mr., to the Chaplaincy of | 
Horsemonger-lane, vacant by the re- | 
signation of the Rev. Samuel Benson. 

Rowlandson, Rev. T., C. of Longton, to | 
the Incumbency of Whittle-le-W oods, 
Lancashire ; pat., Rev. G, Baldwin. | 

Rowley, Rev. W., to be one of the | 
Curates for Weston - super - Mare, | 
Somersetshire, | 

Sayer, Rev. Edw. L., C. of Silsoe, to 
the V. of Pulloxhill, Bedfordshire ; 
pat., Earl De Grey. 

Sandon, Rev. T., of Queens’ Coll., 
Camb., to the P. C. of Barlings, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Senior, Rev, Dr., Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Batley, to the 
Campden Lectureship, founded by 
lizabeth, Viscountess Campden, in 
the year 1562. 

Sheringham, Rev. J. W., of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to be Assist. C. of St. 
Barnabas, Kensington. 

Skipper, Rev. J. B., to the V. of Roy- 
stone, Herts ; pat., Lord Dacre. 

Smith, Rev. R. M., of Queens’ Coll., 
Camb., to be Assist. C. at Ware with 
Thundridge, Herts. 

Smith, Rev. Joseph, of Magdalen Hall, | 
—— to be Assist, C. at Southend, 
~SS€X, 

smith, Rev. J. A., to the R. of Shotley, | 
Suffolk, dio. Norwich ; pat., the Mar- | 
quess of Bristol, 

Smith, Rev. S., B.A., to the C, of | 

_ Selby, Yorkshire. 

Spurrell, Rev. J., M.A,, to the P. C. of | 
West Beckham, Norfolk, dio. Nor- 
Wich; pats., D. and C. of Norwich. 

Stokes, Rev. Geo., to be Chaplain to 
the British Residents at Rouen. 

Stone, Rev, M. N., C. of Miltown, 
Dublin, to the Chaplaincy in the | 
Madras Presidency, in the gift of the 

; Hon. the East India Company. 

Stone, Rev. Wm., M.A., late Fellow of 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford, to be one | 
0! the Examiners of Candidates for the 
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East India Coll., appointed by the 
Board of Control for the ensuing term. 

Stretton, Rev. H., of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, to be Assist. C. at St. John’s, 
Westminster. 


| Swayne, Rev. John, of Magdalen Hall, 


Oxford, to be Assist. C. of St. Giles’- 
in-the- Fields, Middlesex. 

Topham, Rev. John, C. of St. Paul's 
Church, Huddersfield, to be C. of 
Spalding. 

Twist, Rev, J. W., to be Clerk in Orders 
of Leeds Parish Church, 

Vance, Rev. J. E., late Assist. C. at St. 
Stephen’s, Salford, to the Incumbency 
of St. Michael’s, Manchester. 

Venn, Rev. John, to an Honorary Stall 
in Hereford Cathedral. 

Vidal, Rev. Owen E., B.A., to the P. C. 
of Trinity Church, Arlington, Sussex. 

Watkin, Rev. J. W. S., B.A. of St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge, to the C. of 
Christ Church, Surrey. 

Webb, Rev. J. B., to an Honorary Stall 
in Hereford Cathedral. 

Webster, Rev. A. R., Chaplain to His 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, to the 
C. of Bothamsall, Notts, 

Wheeler, Rev. Geo. Domville, late Fell. 
of Wadham Coll., Oxon, to the V. of 
Great Wolford, Warwickshire. 

Whitting, Rev. J., is appointed Chaplain 
of Umballa, Bengal. 

Williams, Rev. John, Rector of Mar-: 
cross, Glamorgaushire, to the V. of St. 
Donalt’s, in the same county; pat., 
T. T. Drake, Esq., of Shardeloes, 
Bucks. 


| Wodehouse, Rev. Algernon, to the R. of 


Carleton Forehoe, Norfolk ; pat., Lord 
W odehouse. 

Wood, Rev. Peter Almerie Lehurp, of 
Magdalen Coll., Camb., to be Assist. 
C. at Littleton, Middlesex. 


| Young, Rev. J. C., to the R. of South- 


wick, Sussex, vacant by the resigua- 
tion of the Rev. F. E. Tuson. 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Bedford, Rev. R. G., V. of St. George's, 
Church, Brandon Hill, Bristol. 
Bellman, Rev. Edm., RK. of Hemingham, 
and Rt. of Pettaugh, Suffolk. 
Bomford, Rev. Thos. Shinton, R. of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk ; pat., T. W. 
Meller, Esq. 
Bowreman, Kev. Thos., R. of Brooke, 
Isle of Wight. 
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Coleston, Rev. Win., of Theescomb, ; Penoyre, Rev. Leyson, of the Moor, 


Gloucestershire, at Broughton Hall, | Herefordshire. 

Oxon. | Platt, Rev. Alex., LL.B., several years 
Davies, Rev. Dan., at Brecon House, | Lecturer of Watford, Herts. 

Dowlais. - Pollard, Rev. Rich., Incumbent of Par. 
Dixon, Rev. Wm., Incumbent of East son Drove, Ely. 


Ardsley, near Wakefield. Powell, Rev. Wm., R. of Shelley, near 
Freeland, Rev. Henry, R. of Hasketon, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. | Smith, Rev. Henry, Prebendary of Sonth- 
Graham, Rev. John, R. of St. Saviour’s well Coll. Ch., at 4, Hyde Park- 
and St. Mary, Bishophill Senior, place West, 2nd son of the late Dr, 
York, and Chaplain at the York | Smith, Prebendary of Westminster. 
County Asylum ; patron, the Lord | Stephens, Rev. John, of Pullan Cottage, 
Chancellor. Montgomeryshire, one of Her Ma- 


Hall, Rev. Amos, M.A. of Caius Coll., | jesty’s Justices of the Peace for tie 
and C, of St. John’s Chapel, Kensing- said county. 
ham, Cumberland. Tothill, Rev, John, R. of Hittisleigh, 


Holmes, Rev. Dr., Chancellor of Cashel, Devon. 
Xe., at Templemore Rectory. Townsend, Rev. Thos., Doonas, Ireland. 
Kingston, Rev. Geo., R. of Barningham, | W estropp, Rev. T., R. of the united 


Norwood, and Syderstowe, Norfolk. parishes of Kiltanlea and Killoken- 
Lumb, Rev. ‘Thos. Dawson, C. of Meth- nedy, diocese of Killaloe. 

ley, Yorkshire. Williams, Rev. Bulkeley, P. C. of Pen- 
Maber, Rev. G. M., KR. of Merthyr traeth, Anglesea. 


Tydvil, Glamorganshire ; pat., the | Wilton, Rev. Wm. Joseph, M.A., 57, 
Marquess of Bute. Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park. 

Murray, Rev. John, P.C. of Wixhall, | Winstanley, Rev. John, D.D., V. of the 
Shropshire, and one of the acting third portion of Bampton, Oxtord- 
magistrates for that county ; pat., the | shire. 

V. of Prees, near Wem. 


a 
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| dents of Christ Church, having been 
| elected from Westminster in May last :— 
December 15, 1843. | J. Y. Seagrave, W. Hl. Milman, M. Ilag- 
| card, S. Swabey. 
| The following Commoners of Chiist 
Crass t.— Cook, J. Early, Brasenese ; | Church were elected Students :—C. J. 


OXFORD. 


; 


MATHEMATICAL CLASS LIST. 


Lucas, W. H., Merton, | Webber, C. Vernon Harcourt, HU. A. 
Crass 11.—Austin, W. E.C., New Harvey, C. S. Fortescue. 
Coll.; Cazenove, J.G., Brasenose ; Cole, The Rev. F. E. Thurland, B.A. of 


W., Merton; Richards, E. V., Ch. Ch. New College, Curate of Garsington, 10 

Crass itt.—De Butts, A., Trinity; | this county, has been appointed to a 
Wilson, Wadham. Chaplainey of New College. 

Crass iv.—Black, R. C., Worcester ; Jan. 5. 1844 
Burrows, L. F., Wadham ; Holford, J. J. ra ee 
Brasenose. 

Eraminers—J. A. Ashworth, Brase- 
nose; KB. B. Smith, Queen's; S. Walde- 
grave, All Souls’. 


Hamrpen v. MacmMunren. — The 
delegates met on the 3rd of Jan., and 
the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, the chairman, 
pronounced the judgment of the Court :— 
That the amended libel was wrongly ad- 

Dec. 29. mitted, the delegates being of opinion that 

On Saturday, the 23rd, the following | there were no allegations on the face ¢t 

geatlemen were appointed Actual Stu- | the libel on which any legal duty 1s 
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grounded, for the breach whereof an 
action on the case for damages would 
lie; and they therefore reversed the 
judgment of the Assessor, and ordered 
the amended libel to be dismissed ; and 
that the appellant should be allowed the 
costs of hisappeal. The Rev. Mr, Cary, 
on the part of Mr. Macmullen, gave 
notice of appeal to the House of Convo- 
cation. 
Jan, 15. 

In a Congregation holden this day the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law—W. Il, Mor- 
ris Colston, Fellow of New Coll. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. A. Mozley, 
Oriel; Rev. W. Gill, Exeter; Rev. 
E. Pigot, Brasennose; Rev. T. Green, 
Brasennose ; R. Walker, Lincoln. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. KE. Dickson 
Carter, Fellow of New Coll.; W. F. 
Boyd, New Inn Hall; T. J. Brereton, 
Christ Church. 

The Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Ilistory has given notice of his intention 
to continue his Lectures in Eusebii His- 
toria E.cclesiastica, and also to read Bede 
Historia Ecclesiastica. ‘The first lecture 
to be on Monday, Feb, 12, at the Cla- 
rendon. The lectures are open to all 
who have passed the examination for the 
degree of B.A. 


Jan. 27. 


In a Congregation holden yesterday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—C, Kemble, Wad- 
ham, grand comp. ; Lord Viscount Cran- 
ley, Ch. Ch. ; P. Leopold Dyke Acland, 
Ch.Ch.; Rev. T. D’Oyly Walters, Ch. 
Ch.; Rev. LH. Hill, Wadham; Rev. C. 
Compton Domville, Wadham ; Rev. W. 
Thomson, Scholar of Queen’s; Rev. 
Temple Hamilton Chase, Michel Fellow 
of Queen's; Hon. A, F. Octavius Lid- 
dell, Fellow of All Souls’; Rev. A. 
Archer Hunt, Exeter; Rev. G. Barons 
Northcote, Exeter; Rev. C. H. White, 
Oriel; Rev. W. Rogers, Balliol; Rev. 
I]. Kennett, Fellow of Worcester. 

Bache lors of Arts—Hl, Gi. Livius, hd- 
mund Hall; H. Abud, Wadham; M. 
Seymour Edgell, Oriel; W. UH. Townsend 
Hutchins, Scholar of Lincoln; M. W. 
Fr. Thursby, Lincoln; C. U.S. Godby, 
Lincoln; J. M. Foster, Lincoln; J. 
NW re, University; pa W. Sydenham, 
Halliol; E, Vaughan Richards, Clayton 


ee 
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W. Feake Glyn, T. Offspring Blackall, 
Students of Ch. Ch.; R. Lowndes, R. 
Ludlow Lopes, C. G. Douton, Ch. Ch. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. P. Williams, 
from Winchester School, was admitted a 
scholar of New College. 

We have every reason to believe that, 
early in the term, the subject of expense 
of undergraduate members of the uni- 
versity will come under the serious con- 
sideration of the heads of houses. 

We understand that official notice has 
been given, that the appeal in the case of 
Macmullen v. the Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, will not be prosecuted, 

The lay address to the vice-chancellor 
and heads of houses was presented at the 
Ilebdomadal Board on Monday last, 
when a favourable reply was returned to 
its petition. 

I 


CAMBRIDGE, 
Dec. 30, 1843. 


J. 1. Glover, B.A., (1843,) and the 
Rev. J. Power, M.A., (B.A. 1821,) Fel- 
low and Tutor of Trinity Hall, have been 
elected Junior Fellows of Clare Hall. 

T. liutton, Esq.,of Clifton Castle, near 
Bedale, has presented to Christ's College, 
of which he was formerly a member, a 
valuable collection of Oriental and other 
books. ‘These volumes formed part of 
the library of his late brother, J. Hutton, 
Esq., of Marshe ; who was also a member 
of Christ’s College, and a liberal contri- 
butor to the funds raised by the Univer- 
sity for erecting the Observatory and the 
New Library. 

Jan. 6, 1844. 

The subject of the “ Seatonian Prize 
Poem,” for the present year, is, Esther. 
Each candidate for this prize is to send 
his performance, without his name, to 
the Vice Chancellor, (fairly written, or it 
will not be attended to,) on or before the 
29th of September next, with some Latin 
verse upon it; and he is at the same 
time to send a paper sealed up, with his 
name written within, and the same Latin 
verse on the outside. The papers con- 
taining the names of the unsuccessful 
candidates will be destroyed unopened ; 


by which regulation the delicacy of those 


who might otherwise fear a repulse, is, 
it is hoped, effectually consulted. 


On Monday last, the “ Hulsean Prize” 
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for 1843, for “ the best dissertation, in 
the English language, on the evidence 
in general, or on the prophecies or mi- 
racles in particular, or on any other par- 
ticular argument, whether the same be 
direct or collateral proofs of the Chris- 
tian religion, in order to evince its truth 
and excellence :” Subject— The Obli- 
gation of the Sabbath, with a History of 
the Institution, and its Influence, from 
the earliest times to the present day’”— 
was adjudged to C. J. Ellicott, B.A. 
(1841) of St. John’s Coll. 

The Trustees of the “ Hlulsean Prize” 
have given notice, that a premium of 
about 100/. will this year be given for 
the best dissertation on the following 
subject: — The lawfulness and obliga- 
tion of oaths in a Christian community, 
aud the influence which they have had 
upon society at different periods.” The 
dissertations are to be sent to one of the 
trustees (the Vice Chancellor, the Master 
of St. John’s College, or the Master of 
Trinty College) on or before the 20th 
of October, 1844, with the names of the 
respective authors sealed up. The au- 
thor of the essay best approved is to print 
it at his own expense, and is not to be a 
second time a candidate for the pre- 
mium,. 

The Bishop of London has licensed 
the Rev. G. Stokes, M.A., formerly of 
Queens’ Coll., to be chaplain to the Bri- 
tish residents at Rouen, It is proposed 
to erect a church at a cost of 1200/. 

Mr. J. Farrow, one of the last Exhi- 
bitioners from St. Peter’s School, York, 
has been elected to the Yorkshire Scho- 
larship, at St. Catherine’s Hall. 


Jan. 13. 


Yesterday, the 12th inst., W.C. D, 
Deighton, B.A., (1843,) was elected a 
Foundation Fellow of Queens’ College ; 
and at the same time Herbert Davies, 
B.M. (B.A., 1842) was elected to the 
Bye-Fellowship founded by D. Edwards, 
Cent, 

Jan. 20. 
BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT. 
NATION FOR HONOURS. 

Moperators — Matthew O'Brien, 
M.A., Caius ; Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A.. 
Trinity. 

EXAMINERS — Harvey (soodwin, 
M.A., Caius; George Fearns Reyner, 
M.A,, St. John’s, 


LX\AMI- 


Wrancters—1, Hemming, Joh, ; 
2, Hopkins, Caius; 3, Budd, Pemb.; 
4, Stephen, Joh.; 5, Dixon, Joh.; 6, 
Warren, Trin.; 7, Hedley, Trin.; 8, 
Walker, Trin. ; 9, Woolley, Pet. ; 10, 
Yates, Pemb.; 11, Hiley, Joh.; 12, Wil- 
kinson, Christ’s ; 13, Nicholson, Emm. ; 
14, Waddingham, Joh.; 15, Wood- 
| house, Caius; 16, Green, Corpus ; 17, 
Tryon,Clare; 18, Jones, Jesus; 19,Gutch, 
Sid. ; 20, Thompson, Cath. ; 21, Bell, 
Jesus ; 22, Hughes, Trin. ; 23, Bowring, 
Trin. ; 24, Wall, Joh.; 25, Staley, 
Queens’ ; 26, Rastrick, Trin. ; 27, Buck, 
Christ’s ; 28, Goodman, Christ’s ; 29, 
Gurney, Trin. ; 30, Maxwell, Corpus ; 
31,Curtis, Joh.; 32, Somerville, Queens’; 
33, Fenn, Trin. ; 34, Edwards, Trin. : 
35, Wright, Joh. ; 36, Gorham, Joh. ; 
37, Lawson, Joh. 

Senior Orrimes—1, Hardwick, 
Cath. ; 2, Harrison, Corpus ; 3, Brooke, 
Caius; 4. Rigg, Pemb.; 5, Walton, 
Pet.; 6, Underwood, Joh. ; 7, Broad- 
mead, Trin.; 8, Whittaker, Joh. ; 9, 
Bodley, Queens’; 10, Mason, Joh. ; 
11, Kingdon, Trin. ; Cooper, Trin. ; 
Lines, Chr.; 14, Patey, Cath. ; 15, 
Holmes, Trin.; 16, Richards, Trin. ; 
17, Davies, Trin. ; 18, Clark, Trin. ; 
19, Frampton, Clare ; 20, Frewer, Joh ; 
21, Cox, Jesus ; 22, Fisher, Emm. ; 23, 
Hlodgson, Pet. ; 24, Smith, Joh. ; 23, 
Wratislaw, Christ’s ; Harris, Trin. ; 
Richardson, Trin. ; 28, Davie, Joh. ; 
| 29, Kewley, Magd. ; 30, Field, J. W., 
| Joh.; 31, Nash, Trin.; 32, Byers, 
| Christ’s ; Leeding, Joh., Steward, Joh. ; 
| 35, Hamilton, Caius; Day, Tnn. H., 
Walker, Joh. ; 38, Lathbury, Jesus ; 39, 

Lugg, Clare; 40, Steuart, Trin. ; 41, 
| Keary, Trin. ; 42, Maine, Pemb.; 43, 
| Sells, Clare; 44, Weston, Christ’s ; 45, 
| Morgan, Joh. 
| Junror Oprimes—Robertson, Caius ; 
Snowball, Joh.; 3, Byers, Pet. ; 4, 
| Tatham, Joh. ; 5, Porter Corpus; 6, 

Linthwaite, Jesus ; Mason, Pemb., 

Sharpe, Trin.; 9, Hoare, Joh.; 10, 
| Mould, Trin. ; 11, Sutcliffe, Magd. ; 12, 
Kirby, Joh. ; Field, T., Joh., Steventon., 
| Corp.; 15, Martineau, Caius; 16, Evans, 
Sid.; 17, Welldon, (dur ens’ . 18, Bennett, 
| Joh.; 19, Tomlin, Queens’; 20, Gel- 
| dart, Clare: 21, Murton, Joh.; 22, 
Dikes, Clare; 23, Baker, ‘Trin. ; 24, 
| Trevelyan, Caius ; 25, Gifford, Emm. ; 

Morse, Trin., Swann, Trin, ; 28, Fowle, 
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Joh.; 29, Smith, Christ’s; 30, Wilson, 
Queens’; 31, Rodger, Trin. H.; 32, 
Taylor, Magd.; Dalyell, Trin. ; Wallas, 
Pemb.; Parr, Joh.; Wren, Joh. 

.crotat—Hotham, Trin. 

Barker, Caius ; Barrett, Joh. ; Blaker, 
Joh.; Crawley, Joh.; Levett,Cath. ; Lower, 
Pet. ; Platt, Trin. ; Snow, Trin. ; Tomp- 
kins, Joh. 

January 27. 

At a Congregation last Wednesday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Kt. Hon. 
Earl Nelson, Trinity; Lord James de 
Burgh Browne, Magdalene; Hon. Aubrey 
R. Spring Rice, T. A. Babington, H. H. 
Seymour, Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. R. Ainslie, 
Emmanuel; E. Birch, J. 8S. Hiley, St. 
John’s. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. 1. Buck, Christ’s. 

At the Congregation last Saturday 
morning, all the gentlemen mentioned in 
our lists last week, (except the follow- 
ing, who have additional terms to keep, 
were admitted to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

W ranGLers — 27, Buck, J. UL, 
Christ's ; 36, Gorham, J., John’s. 

Senior Optime—33, Leeding, E. 5. 
John’s. 

Junior OprimMe—25, Gifford, Hon, 
J., Emmanuel. 

Orpinany DecGrers—8, Denman, 

Hon. L. W., Magdalene; 9, Faulkner, 
W., Sidney ; 11, Hayward, W., Trinity ; 
15, Nelson, Earl, Trinity; 17, Browne, 
Lord James de Burgh, Magdalene; 26, 
Wilbraham, F. H. R., St. Peter's; 34, 
Burton, R. T., John’s; 42, Fielding, 
Viscount, Trinity; 45, Purches, G. C,, 
Corpus; 46, Walton, J., Christ’s; 47, 
Kay, J., Trinity ; 66, Oliver, W., Tri- 
nity; 72, Hendy, F., John’s ; 82, Towns- 
end, J. N., Trinity ; 85, Norman, M, O., 
Corpus ; 87, Spring Rice, Hon. A. R., 
rrinity; 91, Russell, C., Trinity ; 92, 
Willoughby, C. J., Trinity; 96, Sey- 
mour, H., Trinity ; 99, Andrews, C. R., 
Emmanuel; 102, Walker, E., Pembroke ; 
103. Babington, T. H., Trinity; 106, 
Clark, J., Corpus; 108, Trotman, J. W., 
Crinity; 109, Hamilton, A. E. K., Trinity; 
115, Harris, C. B., Queens’; 118, Bas- 
tard, J. H., Magdalene; 119, Treweeke, 
nd N., Jesus ; 122, Gisborne, | St. 
Peter s; 124, Fearenside, J., John’s ; 
*30, O'Neill, O. L., Queens’; 140, Noot, 


| 


\ 


-_— 


J. F., Queens’; Brooks, E. A., Clare 
Hall; Davies, W., Queens’, 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following graces passed the Senate :— 

1. To authorize Mr. Bassevi to pro- 
ceed with some of the preliminary works 
in theinterior of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
such as the rough carpentry of the ceiling, 
the battening of the walls, and in some 
parts the first coatof plaster, and to make 
the necessary contract for the same, at a 
cost not exceeding 2000/. This grace 
was recommended by the Fitzwilliam 
Syndicate. 

2. To re-appoint the Rev. George 
Coulcher, of Corpus Christi College, 
Chaplain to the Spinning-house, with a 
salary of 40/., for the year ending No- 
vember 30, 1844, Mr. Coulcher having 
continued to perform the duties since his 
first appointment, which terminated on 
the 30th November, 1843. 

3. Toallow Archdeacon Thorp, upon 
the usual caution, to retain for six months 
longer the MSS. marked Ee. 4. 21. Kk. 
1.5, which he was allowed to borrow by 
virtue of a grace passed the 17th of May, 
1843. 

The two annual prizes of 25/. each, 
left by Dr. Smith, late Master of Trinity, 
to two commencing bachelors of arts, the 
best proficients in mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy, were yesterday ad- 
judged as under :— 

1. G. Wergman Hemming, B.A., St. 
John’s. (Senior wrangler.) 

2. W. Booner Hopkins, B.A., Caius. 
(Second wrangler.) 

The following wranglers of the present 
year were formerly students of King’s 
College, London :—Stephen, J. W., St. 
John’s (fourth); Wilkinson, E. W., 
Christ’s (twelfth) ; Woodhouse, H. R., 
Caius (fifteenth); Gutch, C., Sidney 
(nineteenth); Fenn, Trinity  (thirty- 
third); Edwards, Trinity (thirty-fourth). 


oe ee 


LONDON, 

The following degrees and honours 
have recently been conferred by the 
Senate :— 

Doctor of Laws—T. J .Freeth, B.L. 
University. 

Bachelor of Laws—C. J. Wargreave, 
B.A., (first division, ) University. 
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BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. Christ's Hospital, to Jane, e. d. of R. Hicks, 
Or Sons—The Lady of Esq., of Stockwell, a > 
f Crawford, Rev. J. R., M.A., head master 


Connolly, Rev. J. C., at Woolwich. 

Cooke, Rev. J., Semer R. 

Cotes, Rev. C. G., Stanton St. Quinton R., 
Wilts. 

Dix, Rev. J., Charing V., Kent. 

Dodd, Rev. J., Hampton Poyle R. 

Doran, Rev. Dr., 16, Lonsdale-square, Isling- 
ton. 

England, Rev. John, at Kimbolton. 

Escott, Rev. T. S., Gedney, Lincoln. | 

Forsyth, Rev. J. H., Weston-super-Mare. | 


of the Western Grammar School, Bromp 
ton, and e. son of the late J. Crawford, Esy., 
Capt., Indian Navy, to Harriet Warford. 

Dale, Rev. H., principal of Bishop’s Coll,, 
Gloucestershire, to Fanny Isabel, third d. ot 
the late W. Davies, Esq., of Ty-isha, 
Monmouthshire. 

Darnell, Rev. W., p. c. of Bamburgh, 
Northamptonshire, to Frances, e. d. of the 
Ven. Chas. Thorp, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Durham and r. of Ryton. 

Downes, Rev. J., incumbent of Stonnall, to 
Maria Parson, e. d. of the late Mr. J, 
Brawn, of Shethield, near Walsall. 

Edgell, Rev. E. 3., formerly of Balliol Coll,, 

' Oxon, to Miss Hester Cap-ll, of Balland 


Cireaves, Rev. R. W., at Burton-on-Trent. 

Hildyard, Rev. F., Swanington R., Norfolk. 

Houlditch, Rev. H. L., Holcombe V., Devon. 

Lakes, Rev. J., Martock, Somerset. 

Lightfoot, Rev. J. P., Wotton R., near 
Northampton. 


Otway, Rev. C., Long Itching ae College, Wiveliscombe. a 
dg ee ee | Foster, Rev. J.,/of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, to 
Pulleine, Rev. R., C. of Spennithorne, York- | Rosalind, d. of the late Henry Green, Esy., 
ahitee. . | of Titley, Herefordshire. 
Reddall, Rev. E., Overthorpe, near Banbury. | eet, eh I, vice-principal of St. Mark's 
Repton, Rev. G. H., the Cloisters, West Coll., Chelsea, to Kate Wilson, third d. of 
snineter. ; , the late J. D. Pridham, Esq., of Plymouth. 
Thornt Rev. 8... Wealover, Hodgkinson, Rev. G. C.,, M.A. of Trinity 
eharmteny Sev ial opi , | Coll., Camb., to Isabella Lydia, e. d. of the 
Or Daucurers—The Lady of | late W. Spence, Esq., of Upper Gloucester- 
Armstrong, Rev. B. J., Crowle V., Lincoln- | place, Dorset-square. 
shire. | Jerrard, Rev. F. W. H., r. of Long Stratton, 


Norfolk, to Rhode Sarah, sixth d. of S. B. 

Jerrard, Esq., of Milton Abbas, Dorset. 

| Kingdon, Rev. S. N., B.D., Fell. of Sidney 
Sussex Coll., e. son of the Rev. T. H. 
Kingdon, M.A., r. of Pyworthy, Devon, 
to Eliza Anne, d. of May.-Gen. Johnstone 
Napier, of the Madras army. 

Kingsley, Rev. C., son of the Rev. C. 
Kingsley, of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, to Frances 
Eliza, y. d. of the late Pascoe Grenfell. 

Lytton, Rev. E. A,, Fell. of Oriel Coll., Oxford, 
to Annie, y. d. of the Rev. W. Carus Wil- 


Baldwin, Rev. J., Dalton, near Ulverstone. 
Boyce, Rev. E. J., Godalming V., Surrey. 
Burrough, Rev. J. W., Totness V. 
Finlay, Rev. J. W., Merrion-square, Dublin 
Hurle, Rev. R. R., C. of Aldworth, Berks, 
Jones, Rev. F., P. C. of Moreton Pinkney, 
Northampton. ; | 
Lampet, Rev. E. B., Great Bradfield V. 
Lord, Rev. Dr., at Tooting. 
Lund, Rev. T., Morton R., Derbyshire. 
Montgomery, Rev. IT. H., Edenmore, Co, 


Down. 

Pugh, Rev. J. B., Stanton by Dale, Derby- son, of Casterton Hall, Westmoreland. 
shive. ; , M‘Kee, Rev. J. R., of Tavistock, Devon, to 

Sharpe, Rev. S. C., at Newport, Bishop's Louisa Caroline, d. of the late Rev. J. Jeffery, 
Tawton, North Devon. | of Billinghurst, Sussex. 

Vaughan, Rev. J., at Brighton. | Nott, Rev. W. G., e. son of Maj.-Gen. 


Sir W. Nott, G.C.B., Ne., to Adela Eliza- 
MARRIAGES. beth Helgar, only d. of Maj.-Gen, Farrer. 

Bigge, Rev. J. F., v. of Ovingham, to Caro- Pantin, Rev. T., Seholar of Pembroke Coll. 

line Mary, d. of N. Ellison, Esq. Oxon, to Elizabeth Ann, second d, of C. 


Bruce, Rev. W., r. of St. Nicholas, to Mary Layton, Esq., of New Windsor. 
Elizabeth, only d. of the Rev. W. D. Cony- Robinson, Rev. J., M.A., to Harriet, third d. 
beare, v. of Axminster. ; of the Rev. J. Sharpe, D.D., v. of Don- 
Burrow, Rev. J., to Maria, second d. of | caster and Canon of York. 
Capt. D. J. Skelton, Rayrigg Hall, late | Thomas, Rev. G, F., of Worcester Coll., Ox- 


Champneys, Rev. FE. F., to Mary Frances, y. d. ham, R. of Halsall, Lancashire. . 
of a Rev. R. F. Davies, D-D., r. of Pen- | Trevitt, Rev. J., of Horndon on the Hill, 
dock and All Saints, Worcester. Essex, to Mary, d. of Mr. Richard Simp- 

Chandler, Rev. J., of Witley, Surrey, to Caro- son, Elm Grove, Norwood. 
line Mary, e. d. of the Rev. J. Brownlow, | Walker, Rev. W. HL, r. of Hickling, Notts, to 
of Green Park, Bath. 

Collingwood, Rev. J., one of the masters of | Benet, Cambridge. 


Royal Artillery. ford, to Lydia, d. of the late Rev. R. Lox- 


Catherine, third d. of J e E. Wilson, Esq.; of 
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KVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month, 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. W. Buswell, rector of Widford, 
Essex. 

Rev. J. N. Peill, rector of St. Botolph’s. 

Rey. J. W. M‘Kinlay Milman, late 
curate of Worthenbury, Flintshire. 

Rev. J. H. Short, of Whittle-le- Woods, 
Lancashire. 

Kev. J. Topham, late curate of St. Paul's 
Chureh, Huddersfield. 

Kev. Richard White, late 
Longridge, near Preston. 


curate of 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Eron CoLLEGE IMpRovEMENTS.—The 
architectural improvements now in pro- 
gress at the college are of a very im- 
portant character, and seem to bid fair 
to render this ancient seat of learning as 
celebrated for its external beauty as its 
classical renown, ‘Twovery spacious and 
elegant houses, in the Elizabethan style of 
architecture, are in the course of erection 
on the site of the wretched pile of houses 
recently razed opposite to the principal 
entrance to the college. We understand 
that another building, precisely similar in 
the style of its architecture, will be erected 
close by in the course of the ensuing sum- 
mer. The whole are being built by the 
college, upon whose taste and judgment 
they reflect the greatest credit. ‘There 
has also recently been built at the northern 
end of the long walk wall, a gateway 
and a lodge; this effecting a great and 
decided improvement on the old dead wall 
which previously existed at this spot. A 
Sanatorium for the exclusive use of the 
Etonians, at Eton-wick, about a mile from 
the college, is now nearly completed, and 
also a handsome and spacious hexagonal 
building, in the immediate vicinity of 
the college, intended for a mathematical 
school, and oceasionally for the delivery 
of lectures, 

DERBYSHIRE, 

The consecration of Christ Church, 
Derby, took place on the 26th Dee., by 
the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. This 
is the first the Right Rev. Prelate has 
consecrated since his promotion to the 
piscopal chair, Upwards of fifty elergy- 
tien were present, besides a large number 
ot the laity. 


Vou, XXV.—Feb. 1844. 





DEVONSHIRE, 


Charles Hoare, Esy., of Luscombe 
Park, Dawlish, has expressed his inten- 
tion to give the munificent sum of Lov0/, 
towards building a chapel of ease on 
“The Lawn.” Mrs. Hoare, and several 
other ladies and gentlemen, have also 
liberally contributed to the good work. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

An instrument has been executed and 
enrolled in Chancery, vesting the right of 
patronage of the new district church of 
All Saints, Chardstock, near Chard, in 
the vicars, for the time being, of the re- 
spective parishes of Chardstock and 
Axminster, ‘The church was consecrated 
some time since as a chapel-of-ease to 
Chardstock. ‘The patronage will even- 
tually be vested in the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who is patron to the vicarage of Chard- 
stock. 

FEsskExX,. 

Cuurcu Rares.—Two persons from 
the parish of Walthamstow, were suim- 
moned, at the Ilford Petty Sessions, on 
the 23rd of December, for refusing to pay 
two church rates, amounting respectively 
to 41. 15s. and 5/. 8s. An objection to the 
information was taken by their solicitor, 
on the ground of its being laid by one 
churchwarden only, when there were two 
appointed for the parish, but it was over- 
ruled by the bench; and one of the 
churchwardens of the parish having been 
sworn to the demand of the rates, the 
bench made order upon the defendants for 
payment of the amounts due from them. 

A fine carved timber roof has been 
lately discovered in Kelvedon Church, 
with its bosses, purlins, and principals all 
moulded, and spandrels filled with elegant 
open tracery. It had been concealed by 
a flat lath and plaster ceiling for, perhaps, 
nearly two centuries. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


CHELTENHAM.—The Rev. Alexander 
Watson, minister of St. John’s Church, 
has issued an address to his congregation, 
in which he says:—* That you may form 
some idea of what may be done by a con- 
gregation, if only adi its members would 
do according to their pow r,as almoners of 
an Almighty Father's hounty, | may men- 
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230 EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


tion that those who worship in this sanc- 
tuary have, during the past year, contri- 
buted for our own schools, and the general 
purposes of the church, (over and above 
their gifts to other local objects,) the sum 
of 6841. 3s. 7d.” 

Sir Thomas Winnington, Bart., M.P., 
has given a donation of 150/. towards the 
erection of the Church of England Clifton 
Central School. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Mr. Behr, of Southampton, teacher of 
German and mathematics, has received 
the appointment of German professor at 
Winchester College. 

Diocest or WincugsteR.—The fol- 
lowing circular is in the course of being 
transmitted to the managers of schools in 
the diocese of Winchester, by the secretary 
of the Diocesan Board of Education, at 
the desire of the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester :— 

“ Crawley Rectory, Winchester, 
January b, 18-b4. 

“Rev. Sirn,—The Rev. J. Allen, M.A., 
her Majesty’s inspector of such schools 
as have been aided by a parliamentary 
grant through the medium of the National 
Society, being about to commence the 
inspection of those schools in the diocese 
of Winchester that have been so aided, 
the bishop of the diocese has obtained the 
sanction of the committee of privy council 
on education, to the extension of Mr. 
Allen’s inspection to other schools, the 
managers of which may desire it. 

“IT am requested, therefore, by the 
Rishop of Winchester to inform you, as 
the manager of —— school, that it is open 
to you to make application to the com- 
mittee of council on education for the in- 
spe ction of your s¢ hools. One xpressing 
your wish to the committee of council to 
avail yourself of the inspector's services, 
you will be furnished with the necessary 
form for this purpose. Application should 
be made as early as possible, not later than 
the 3ist of the present month, Letters 
may be addressed, unstamped, to ‘ the 
Committee of Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, Whitehall, London.’ 

“Tam, &c., 

“ To the Rev. the ( 


Minister of —— 


Patuir Jacon, 
Hiei iting 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

EpvucaTion.—For some time past the 
want ofa schoolat or near Ponsbridge, for 
the numerous population in the neighbour- 
hood. has been taken into consideration, 
and Samuel Staflurth, Esq., has, at his own 
expense, erected a handsome and appro- 
priate building on a picce of land near 


this place. It is in the Elizabethan style, 
with a tower at the west end, forming » a 
pleasing feature in the landscape; and it 
is so constructed that if requisite it may at 
some futuretime be consecrated to religious 
worship. As the situation chosen for it 
is about equi-distant from Ramsey, Whit- 
tlesey, and Farcet, Mr. Staffurth has most 
disinterestedly given the management of 
it to the several clergymen of those pa- 
rishes. 

SoclETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GospeL.—A meeting of the clergy of the 
deanery of Leightonstone has been recently 
holden, at the residence of the Rev. KR. 
Lodington, rural dean, at which it was de- 
termined to form an association for the 
parishes in that deanery and the adjoining 
parishes. The Rev. R. Latham, rector of 
Great Catworth, was appointed secretary. 
We understand that the support given to 
the society in the county has this year 
very much exceeded that of any former 
period, and that the clergy and other 
friends of the venerable society are gene- 
rally exerting themselves to make known 
the strong claims it has to public support 
generally, and to that of the middle and 
lower classes especially, whose friends and 
relatives in the colonies are chiefly indebted 
to its zealous care for the means of worship- 
ping God after the manner of their fathers, 
and training up their children in the good 
old paths of the Church of England. 


LANCASHIRE, 

The ceremony of distributing the prizes 
to the successful pupils at the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, took place on Jan. 
the 2nd. The theatre in every part was 
crowded, upwards of 3000 persons, in- 
cluding the pupils, being present. Shortly 
after twelve o'clock, the lord bishop en- 
tered, accompanied by the mayor, the 
rectors, and a great body of the cle rey of 
the town and neighbourbood, together 
with the principal of the institution, the 
Rev. W. J. Conybeare; the vice-prin- 
cipals, the Rev. Dr. Booth and the Rey. 
J. H. Brown, and many of the other 
officers and teachers. The proceedings 
having been commenced with the singing 
of Venite exultemus, the lord bishop briefly 
addressed the assembly, and in the course 
of his observations expressed a hope that 
no one would suppose that, by the distri- 
bution of prizes, the committee desired to 
encourage anything like a false or impro- 
per emulation. They were simply re- 
warding talent unit ed with industry ; and 
when their much valued principal should 
have brought forward the young persons 
who had succeeded in the race they had 
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EVENTS OF 


been running,' he should consider them 
as those whom God had gifted with ability, 
and had used that ability for the purpose 
for which it was designed, and fulfilled the 
will of their Maker by adding industry 
and diligence to the abilities he had be- 
stowed. The distribution having been 
completed, the lord bishop, who made 
short, but exceedingly appropriate ad- 
dresses in presenting the several prizes, 
proceeded to address the auditors in gene- 
ral. He said the institution seemed to 
have grown up without any childhood, 
but to have gone beyond youth, and 
reached at once the vigour of manhood, 
with the discretion aud judgment that 
belonged to man; and concluded by ex- 
pressing his sincere hope as it had begun 
so it would proceed, a greater and a greater 
blessing to the inhabitants of Liverpool 
and the neighbourhood, and especially to 
parents, who would enjoy all the benefits 
of an excellent public education, together 
with the advantages belonging to private 
superintendence, 

BarTism oF a JEw.—On Christmas- 
eve, a Jew, named Wm. Miller, was pub- 
licly baptized at St. Jude’s Church, Liver- 
pool, by the Rev. Hugh M'‘Neile, and 
received into the Church of England. It 
appeared, from the sermon preached on 
the occasion, that the convert had been 
induced to change his opinions at the In- 
stitution for the Reception of Inquiring 
Jews, in Richmond-row, Liverpool, and 
that this was the thirty-eighth convert to 
Christianity since the time the institution 
was founded. 


LEICESTERSUIRE, 


A handsome monument has been erected 
in the parish church of Thurcaston, to 
the memory of the celebrated Hugh Lati- 
mer, Bishop of Worcester. It has the fol- 
lowing inscription: —“ II. S. E. The 
gratetul memory of Hugh Latimer, Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. This great cham- 
pion of the Protestant faith was born in 
the parish of Thureaston, in the year 1470, 
He faithfully followed in the glorious train 
of his Lord and Master, and having joined 
the noble army of martyrs, sealed the 
truth with his blood. He was burnt at 
the stake in Oxford, in the year 1555, and 
then ‘lighted a candle,’ which shall ‘ never 
Se putout.’ Hoe marmor ponendum cura- 
vit, Ricardus Waterfield, Rector de Thur- 
caston, 1843,” 


ISLE OF MAN, 


Destruction or King WULIAM’s 
WOLLEGE BY Fire.—The whole of this 
‘ tify) a 

»eautitul, modern, and extensive educa- 
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tional establishment was destroyed on the 
morning of Sunday, Jan. 14. The fire is 
believed to bave occurred accidentally, 
but how is not exactly known. Several 
persons were injured, and some had narrow 
escapes, but no lives were lost. The ex- 
tent of the fire is attributable to the entire 
want of fire-engines, and a supply of 
water. The greater part of the private 
library of the principal, a portion of the 
wines, aud some articles of furniture in 
the front rooms, were saved by great ex- 
ertions; but the very valuable hbrary of 
the college, containing many works of 
reat value, and a curious collection of 
sibles from the time of Coverdale, in 
upwards of fifty different languages, many 
unique MSS,, relating to Manx eccle- 
siastical affairs, &c., were completely 
destroyed. A meeting of his Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Govervor, the Lord Bishop, 
and others of the trustees, together with 
the Rev. R. Dixon, Principal of the Col- 
lege, was held on Monday, when it was 
resolved that rooms should be procured to 
carry on the usual studies; that an in- 
vestigation should be entered into to en- 
deavour to discover the cause of the fire; 
and that instant measures should be pur- 
sued towards the restoration of the col- 
lege. The building was insured in the 
Sun Office for 20001, and Mr. Dixon's 
property for 22001; but the loss to the 
building alone cannot be under 4000/. 
King William's College is a modern 
erection. The first stone was laid by the 
late Lieutenant-Governor Smelt, on the 
23rd of April, 1830, and it was opened in 
the summer of 1833. The building is 
partly in the early English and partly in 
the Elizabethan style, forming a spacious 
and cruciform structure, two hundred and 
ten feet in length, from east to west, and 
one hundred and thirty-five feet from 
north to south. From the intersection 
rises the embattled tower, one hundred 
and fifteen feet high, strengthened with 
buttresses, and surmounted by an octa- 
gonal turret, intended for an observatory, 
having in each of its sides an elegant and 
lofty window, and crowned with a parapet. 
The edifice cost about 60001, of which 
20001. were from the accumulated fund 
from property granted by Bishop Barrow, 
in 1668, for the education of young men 
for the ministry in the Manx Charch. 
From subscriptions raised chiefly in the 
island, 20001. were obtained, and the re- 
maining 2000. were supplied by mort- 
gaging the funds. The original draught 
of the design was furnished by Messrs. 
Hanson and Welsh, architects; but the 
execution of the works, including the 
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alterations and additions, and the design 
for the great tower—a beautiful specimen 
of masonry——were under the direction of 
Mr. Welsh. The constructor was the 
late Mr Fitzsimmons, who, it is said, lost 
15001. by the contract. The property is 
vested in the hands of trustees, who are 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the Lord Bishop, 
the Clerk of the Rolls, the Archdeacon, 
Deemster Christian, one Vicar-General, 
and the Attorney-General. ‘The present 
number of boarders, we learn, was with 
the principal, thirty-seven; with the 
viee-principal, eleven; and the entire 
number attending the seminary, besides 
the day pupils, one hundred and ten. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Hler Majesty has issued an order in 
council, under the 16 sect. of 59 Geo. ILL 
cap. 124, assigning a chapelry district, 
and defining the boundaries for St. Mary's 
Church, Southwark. 

The committee of the Additional 
Curates’ Fund has adopted the following 
resolution at the instigation of the Lord 
Bishop of London :—* Resolved, That the 
sum of 1500/,, from the donations made 
to the society inthe year ending Easter 
i844, be employed in the same manner 
as subscriptions—viz., in payment of the 
stipends of additional curates. And the 
committee desire to express their hope 
that in future years it may be in their 
power to make further grants from the 
same source. 

The Church Missionary Society col- 
lected 115,000/. during the past year. 

A bank of England note for 100. has 
been found in the subscription-box, erected 
in front of the Royal Free Hospital, Gray's- 
iun-road, in an envelope addressed to the 
treasurer, and signed “ A Passer by.” 

New Movement AGAInstT Estran- 
LISHED CuuRCcHES.— We learn from some 
of the dissenting journals that in October 
last, & memorial was signed by seventy- 
six dissenting ministers in the midland 
counties, calling on their brethren in 
London to convene a conference for the 
purpose of deliberating on the best means 
of procuring a “ dissolution of the union 
between church and state.” As, however, 
there was no immediate response from the 
metropolis, the ministers who signed the 
memorial themselves convened a meeting, 
which was held at Leicester, on Dee. 7th, 
and at which the Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hack- 
ney, attended and occupied the chair. The 
Nonconformist states, that “ on the neces- 
sity for commencing an aggressive move- 
ment upon the establishment, there existed 
no difference of opinion.” On the 12th 
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of December, a meeting was held in 
London, at the Congregational Library, 
over which the Rev. Dr. Leifchild pre- 
sided; and on the 26th,a second mecting, 
Dr. Cox, in the chair. The result was a 
resolution, expressing the cordial concur- 
rence of those present in the propriety of 
holding such a conference as bad been 
suggested, and the appointment of a pro- 
visional committee to “ collect and con- 
centrate the energies of those in this 
metropolis who may concur in their 
opinion.” This committee is stated to 
consist of Dr. Cox, Dr. Price, and Mr, 
Miall, who had been appointed at the 
Leicester meeting to advance the project 
in London,—and the Rev. J. Carlie, the 
Rey. C. Stovel, and Mr. Hare, appointed 
by the meeting at the Congregational 
Library. 

At a meeting of the Westminster 
magistrates, a motion to increase the 
salary of the Rev. G. H. Hine, of Sidney 
Sussex College, chaplain to the West- 
minster Bridewell, from 360/. to 400/., was 
carried by 15 to 2, from June Jast, with 
gratuity of 100 guineas for valuable 
services, by 11 to 7. 

NatTionaAL Socrety.—The fund now 
amounts to the sum of 134,7314 &s. 9d., 
including (besides the donations presented 
by the Queen and royal family) eight 
hundred and forty-three contributors of 
50/. and upwards, and seven thousand four 
hundred and eighty-one contributors of 
sums under 50/. 

PrEACHERSHIP OF LiIncoLn’s-INN.— 
The Rey. J. S. Anderson, M.A., incum- 
bent of Trinity Church, Brighton, and 
chaplain to the Queen Dowager, has been 
elected preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, vice the 
Rev. Dr. Lonsdale, promoted to the sce of 
Lichfield. 

The feast of Epiphany was observed 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, as in 
the days of old, by the usual offerings, 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, on 
behalf of the Queen. The offering was 
made by Sir W. Martins, of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, with the accustomed 
ceremonies. 

Three very handsome tablets, upcn 
which the decalogue and creed are written, 
have just been despatched by Mr. Fairs, 
of Hanover-street, London, for the church 
erected through the munificence of her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, at Malta. 
The letters are in the style of the middle 
ages, with embellished capitals. Pach 
tablet is about eight feet high, the mater al 
of which is sheet-zinec. They are placed 
in massive carved frames, suitable to theif 
character, 
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The Ecclesiastical Board are about to 
employ a staff of clerks of works, to act 
under their architect in the building and 
repairs of churches. 


NORFOLK. 

The Bishop of Norwich has presented 
to the cathedral, four figures in stained 
glass, executed by Mr Yarington, of that 
city, which have been inserted in the 
upper days of the centre window of the 
chancel. Four other figures are in pro- 
gress for the same window, at the cost of 
his lordship. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


It is contemplated to erect a new church 
at Alnwick, the county town of North- 
umberland. A memorial to his Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, patron of 
the living, is now in course of signature, 
stating that the parish of Alnwick, with a 
population of nearly 7000, contains only 
one church, which is insufficient for the 
wants of the parish, and requesting his 
Grace’s consideration and assistance with 
the view to the erection of a new church, 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

Oxrorp.—At a meeting convened by 
the Archdeacon of Oxford at his rooms 
in Christ Church, on Tuesday, Jan. 16, 
for the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety of providing additional burial 
ground for the several parishes of Oxford, 
the Ven. the Archdeacon in the chair, it 
was resolved, that the crowded state 
of some of the churchyards in Oxford 
renders it desirable to provide additional 
burial ground or grounds, to be placed on 
the same footing as the present church- 
yards; and a committee was formed for 
the purpose of considering the best means 
of giving effect to the principle embodied 
in the foregoing resolution by the Arch- 
deacon. 

The following statement has been put 
forth by the Rey. Mr. Hall, Rural Dean, 
and the other rev, gentlemen who retired 
from the preceding meeting :— 

“ Finding that there exists considerable 
misapprehension as to the motives of our 
conduct at the meeting in the Council 
Chamber on ‘Tuesday last, we feel it to be 
a duty to ourselves and the church at 
large, briefly to state the ground upon 
which we took our stand, and our reasons 
for withdrawing from the general com- 
mittee at that meeting. 

Our conduct has been ascribed by some 
to a wish to throw impediments in the 
way of providing a cemetery, and by 
others to a feeling of animosity towards 
those not in communion with the church. 


Both these reasons we desire distinctly 
and solemnly to disclaim. 

So far from wishing to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of a cemetery, we are 
anxious to render all the assistance in our 
power towards carrying out the proposed 
object ; and we are prepared to make any 
sacrifice, short of a compromise of prin- 
ciple, for the attainment of it, 

Our sole object is to do our own duty 
in our places, under the system which has 
been transmitted to us from our fathers. 

It has always been the practice of the 
church to make provision for the inter- 
ment of her dead, as the last act of Chris- 
tian fellowship; and ifthe existing church- 
yards in Oxford are insufficient for that 
purpose, or there are reasons which make 
it desirable that burials within the city 
should be discontinued, then we conceive 
the right course to adopt is, for the mem- 
bers of the church in the different parishes 
to unite, and to procure a common burial 
ground on the outside of the city, which 
should be consecrated, and placed pre- 
cisely upon the same footing as the pre- 
sent churchyards. 

This is the ancient practice, from 
which we do not feel at liberty to depart. 

In the course which we have taken, we 
have the expressed sanction of the bishop of 
the diocese, and the Archdeacon of Oxford. 

It was most painful to us to find our- 
selves placed at that meeting in opposi- 
tion to persons whom we were bound by 
every consideration to esteem and respect, 
and with whom we ought to have been 
united. And we earnestly hope that some 
arrangement may yet be made, by which 
we may be enabled to work together. 
Nothing on our part shall be wanting to 
effect this most desirable object, except a 
compromise of the principle on which we 
acted. 

Once more disclaiming all factious 
motives or party spirit, and expressing our 
earnest desire for union and peace, we 
beg to subscribe our names. 

J. R. Hall, Vicar of St. Mary Magda- 

len, and Rural Dean. 

C, P. Eden, Vicar of St. Mary-the- 

Virgin. 

John Ley, Curate of St. Aldate’s. 

M. J. Green, Curate of St. Michael’s. 

Thos. Chamberlain, Incumbent of St. 

Thomas’. 

William Hunter, Vicar of St. Giles’. 

S. E. Bathurst, Incumbent of Holywell. 

FE. Hobhouse, Vicar of St. Peter’s-in- 

the-East. 

W. B. Heathcote, Curate of St. Peter- 

le- Bailey. 
Oxford, Jan. 8, 1844,” 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, with 
his usual munificence, has just given an 
additional subscription for the maintenance 
of a school at Brockton, formed on the 
principle of the National Society. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

The Venerable Archdeacon Bridgmore 
has accepted the office of Commissary for 
the diocese of Bath and Wells, under the 


provisions of the Episcopal Functions act, 
6 and 7 Vic. c. 72. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Lichfield Diocesan Church Exten- 
sion Society has voted a grant of 5004/. 
towards a new church for the district of 
Brockmoor, in the parish of Kings-winford. 

The new church at Forebridge, Stafford, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Lich- 
field, on 25th January. The church is 
built of stone, and consists of a nave, tran- 
septs, and chancel. The edifice is in the 
early decorated style of architecture, and 
has an open oak arched roof. The interior 
is fitted up with open stalls of English 
oak ; and will furnish about six handred 
seats, three hundred of which are free and 
unappropriated, for the use of the poor. 
The Rey. Harry Barber has been appointed 
minister of the church. 

SUFPOLK, 

Prince Albert has transmitted, through 
his treasurer, Mr. G, FE. Anson, the sum of 
20/1, in aid of the fund for the restoration of 
the Norman tower at Bury St. Edmund's. 

“ The following statement of the collec - 
tions at the offertory, at Woolpit, during 
1843, is given under the hope that it may 
encourage my brethren in the ministry to 
return to that good old way of making 
collections for the poor, and other pious 
and charitable uses, which is sanctioned 
by Scripture, and enjoined in the Prayer 
Book. ‘The Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered twelve times; the greatest number 
of communicants 105; average 65; the 
alms, which were distributed as each 
had need, especially amongst those who 
are of the household of faith, amounted to 
192 9s, 11d. ; the alms on Good Friday for 
the sick and agid, 1/. 1s. 6¢d.; Queen’s 
Letter for Church Building Society—the 
offertory, 2/, lis. 5d., in the afternoon, 
1/. 11s. 9d.; at the offertory, when there 
was no communion, 23/. 10s, Divided 
amongst the following societies :—1. Chris- 
tian Knowledge; 2. Bury District ditto ; 
3. Propagation of the Gospel; 4. Ditto ; 
5. Church Building; 6. National School; 
7. Ditto for Archdeaconry; 8. Additional 
Curates; 9, Colonial Bishops; 10, Con- 
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version of the Jews. Sermons for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
in obedience to the wishes of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Ely, at the offertory, 31, in the afternoon, 
3/. Os. 7d.; towards the restoration of the 
offertory, 944 16s. 10d., in the afternoon, 
14/. 9s. 2d.— Total, 163/. 11s. 2d. During 
this year 520/. has been expended in re- 
storing and beautifying the church ; 60/. 
was granted by rate, and 410/. has been 
raised amongst the parishioners, and land- 
lords and friends. The population of 
Woolpit is 944.— From a handbill cir- 
culated by the Rector of Woolpit. 
SUSSEX. 

The painted windows at the east end 
of Chichester Cathedral are completed ; 
they were opened a few days since, and 
are much admired, not only for the beau- 
tiful design and execution of the glass, 
but for the admirable manner in which 
the masonry has been restored. Although 
the window is in the clerestory, at a 
height of between sixty and seventy 
feet from the floor, the designs are dis- 
tinctly seen. The centre light presents, 
in these compartments, Moses and the 
Burning Bush, the Baptism of Christ, 
and the Descent of the Holy Spirit, em- 
blematical of the Holy Trinity, to whom 
the cathedralis dedicated. Each of the 
side lights has also three designs, repre- 
senting the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion of our Saviour, with the symbols of 
the four Evangelists, and is altogether a 
beautiful work. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Newton Tonry. — ‘ibe foundation- 
stone of the new church at this place has 
been laid. The old church has been 
pulled down, aud the erection of the new 
one will be upon the same site, but upon 
a larger scale. 

WaMsbporouGH.—It is in contemplation 
to repew the parish church, in order to 
afford increased accommodation to the in- 
habitants of the parish. The Incorporated 
Society for Building, Enlarging, and Re- 
pairing Churches and Chapels have voted 
a grant to aid the fund now being raised, 
in order to carry the above-mentioned 
work into effect. 

The first quarterly meeting of the 
Committee of the Salisbury Diocesan 
Church-Building Association for the pre- 
sent year was held at the Board-Room, in 
the Close, on Jan. 9th. The Lord Bishop 
of the diocese presided. The following 
business was transacted :—A_ conditional 
grant of 70l. was voted, on the application 
of the Rev. W. Dansey, in aid of re- 
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pewing Semley Church, Wilts. This 
ease was ordered to be again brought 
under the consideration of the com- 
mittee, previous to the confirmation of 
the grant; a grant of 100/ was voted, 
on the application of the Rev. John 
Watts, in aid of increasing the accommo- 
dation of the parish church of Tarrant 
Gunville, Dorset; a grant of 150/. was 
voted, on the application of the Rev. John 
Lawrell, in aid of building a chapel of 
ease at Longham, Dorset. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A pair of handsome communion chairs 
have been recently presented for the use 
of Wolverley Church, by the Rev. C. R. 
Somers Cocks, the vicar. 

The Queen Dowager, with her usual 
liberality and readiness to aid in the pro- 
motion of any good work, has graciously 
given the sum of 25/. towards the new 
district church which is now being erected 
in that detached part of the ancient 
borough of Bewdley called the “ Far 
Forest.” Perhaps it may not be generally 
known that a very liberal sum of money 
has been subseribed by the inhabitants of 
Bewdley and its neighbourhood, as well as 
by many other charitable individuals, for 
the building of a church, parsonage house, 
and school-room, in the Far Forest of 
Bewdley; and that a district parish is 
about to be formed, including an adjoin- 
ing part of the parish of Rock. Upon a 
memorial being presented to the lords 
of her majesty’s treasury, her majesty 
graciously granted rearly four acres of 
the crown land as a site for a church and 
parsonage house, and also for a garden and 
burial-ground; and the patrons of Ribbes- 
fort and Roek have each of them con- 
sented to give, out of the tithes of their 


respective parishes, 30/. annually for an 
ndowment. In this district, the want of 
hurch anda resident minister has been 


ng and deeply lamented, as the greater 
part of the inhabitants are between three 
and four miles distant from their parish 
church. The sum already subscribed, 
amounting to about 18002, including 3007. 
granted by the Church Building Societies, 
las induced the building committee to 
commence this important undertaking ; 
but, as the work in contemplation cannot 
be completed under the sum of 20004, it 
is to be hoped, when the spiritual good of 
such a destitute district is considered, that 
tunds will be provided, thrcugh the libe- 
rality of the friends of the established 
church, to enable the committee to bring 
to a successful conelusion their laudable 


designs 


YORKSHIRE, 


The following most munificent bequests 
have been made by the late Dr. Beckwith, 
of York :—2000/. for the bells of York 
Minster, 3000/. to restore the Chapter- 
house, 10,000/. to the Museum, 5000/, to 
the Blind School, and 5000/. for a Peni- 
tentiary. 

The Queen Dowager has transmitted a 
donation of 25/, in aid of the erection of a 
parsonage house at Thurgoland, near 
Barnsley. 

An important letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Hook, of Leeds, to his parishioners, con- 
tains a most important scheme relative to 
the ecclesiastical superintendence of the 
important town of Leeds—a scheme which 
involves the sacrifice on the part of Dr. 
Hook of half his income, and the whole 
of the patronage which he now enjoys. 
The whole town of Leeds is at present 
one parish and one vicarage. ‘There are, 
however, twenty-one district churches or 
chapels of ease to the parish church, the 
ministers to which are appointed by the 
vicar of the parish. Dr. Hook announces 
that he has been in communication with 
the Government and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners on the subject of making 
all these districts separate parishes, and 
the clergymen of them independent vicars, 
responsible only to the same ecclesiastical 
authorities as the vicar of the Mother 
Church, and receiving all fees and emolu- 
ments within their new parishes. A bill 
is to be brought into parliament in the 
ensuing session to effect this important 
arrangement. ‘The patronage of the new 
parishes is proposed to be vested in the 
bishop of the diocese and the ecclesiastical 
commissioners, Dr. Hook, in consequence 
of his relinquishment of income, proposes 
to give up his present residence, and go 
with his family to a smaller one near the 
parish church, which was lately rebuilt 
with great magnificence by the liberal 
contributions of the parishioners. It isa 
grand object in this new plan to free the 
floors of all the Leeds churches, and to 
leave them open to the occupation of the 
poor, while the galleries alone are to con- 
tain pews for those who desire to have 
exclusive seats. 

The Esrl of Cardigan has subscribed 
1001. towards building a new church at 
Horsforth. 


SCOTLAND, 

Scortish Episcopat Socrety.—The 
annual general meeting of this society was 
held in Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 6th of 
December. The chair was taken by the 
Bishop of Glasgow, who was attended on 
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the platform by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Leal William Douglas, Lord Beriedale, 
Bishop Terrot, Dean Ramsay, the Hon. B. 
Primrose, the Hon. G. F. Boyle, Arch- 
deacon Williams, Sir James Ramsay, 
Bart., Sir John Macniel, G.C.B., &c., &e. 
After the prayers appointed for the meet- 
ings of the society, the secretary, the Very 
Rev. F. B. Ramsay, stated that he had 
received apologies from several friends of 
the society who were prevented from at- 
tending: among others, from the Mar- 
quess of Douglas, the Earl of Rosebery, 
the Earl of Morton, Bishop Low, &c. The 
secretary then read the report, which was 
the fifth since the formation of the society, 
and, on the whole, gave a favourable view 
of its success. The objects on which the 
expenditure for the current year had been 
chiefly made were as follows :— 

For increase of clerical incomes under 
80l., 9241. ; thirteen schools, 153/. ; aiding 
building funds of chapels, 185/.; Bibles 
and prayer-books for distribution among 
the poorer members of the church, and 
for the schools, 401; an additional dis- 
tribution for increase of clerical incomes, 
without reference to the minimum of 80/., 
1001; retired clergymen’s support, 100/. ; 
episcopal fund for clergy on their list, 3154 
Total, 18170. 

The customary motions were made and 
seconded by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Bishop Terrot, and others. 


COLONIAL. 


Tue Cuuren in Canapa.—The Lord 
Bishop of Toronto has sent to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
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Foreign Parts, a journal of his visitation 
to the western portion of his diocese 
during the autumn of 1842, which the 
society has determined on publishing for 
circulation amoung the members. Canada 
West is divided into 324 townships, each 
of them averaging an area of 100 square 
miles, but in eighty of them only is a 
clergyman to be found. ‘The entire popu- 
lation of the province exceeds 500,000, 
and is rapidly increasing: nearly 40,000 
persons went out to settle there in the 
year 1842. ‘The official list recently sent 
home by the Bishop of ‘Toronto, contains 
the names of 102 missionaries. The 
bishop commenced the visitation of his 
diocese on the 19th of July, intending 
first to proceed to the Manatoulin 
Islands and Sault Saint Marie, in com- 
pany with Colonel Jamieson, the chief 
superintendent of Indian affairs, Lord 
Morpeth, and other gentlemen, At the 
various missionary stations the bishop 
consecrated churches, held confirmations, 
&e., and reports favourably of the state 
of religion throughout his diocese. Of 
the missionaries his lordship speaks in 
the highest terms of praise. Amongst 
the Indians numerous conversions have 
been made; many of them, including the 
great Chippewa chief Cunatuny, have 
been baptized and confirmed. During 
his absence from ‘Toronto, the bishop 
consecrated two churches and one burial- 
ground, confirmed 756 persons, at twenty- 
four different stations, and travelled (in- 


cluding his journeys for the formation of 


district branches of the Church Society ) 
upwards of 2500 miles, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue Eprror much regrets that the subject of the Latin poems by J. D. D. and S. C. I. 
prevents him from inserting them where they would be taken as an avowal of Mario- 


latry. 


Mr. Montgomery's letter has been forwarded to the reviewer, together with the pam- 
phlet. It is impossible for Mr. M. to think more lowly, or feel a greater dislike to 
the whole system of reviewing than the Editor. 


not to send his work to periodicals. 


Received: ‘* The Eddystone Lighthouse,” “ G. B.,” “ éidov,” “ Mr. Winning,” 


and ‘* H.” 


He believes, however, that any author 
may avoid the judgment of men, probably inferior to himself, by desiring his bookseller 
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